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Henry Russell Cleveland was born in Lancas- 
ter, Massachusetts, on the third day of October, 
eighteen hundred and eight. He was the second 
son of Richard J. Cleveland, whose enterprise and 
energy of character have become so widely known, 
by his interesting " Narrative of Voyages and Com- 
mercial Enterprises ; " a work alike attractive, from 
the simple beauty of its style, and valuable, from 
the lessons of fortitude, patience, and cheerfulness, 
which it teaches. The maiden name of his mother was 
Dorcas C. Hiller. As his parents are still living, it 
would not be becoming to say more, than that few per- 
sons have been born and reared under influences more 
favorable to moral and intellectual growth, than he ; 
and that the judicious kindness, and sympathizing 
intelligence, which guided his childhood and youth, 
were always deeply felt and warmly acknowledged 
by him. 
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He was, from his birth, a sickly child, of delicate 
organization, highly susceptible to new impressions, 
and easily moved to joy or sadness. His percep- 
tions were quick, and he learned with ease, but dis- 
covered no particular aptitude for one branch of 
study, rather than another. His fancy was lively, and 
his sense of the harmony of numbers early deve- 
loped. In the amusements and occupations of his 
childhood, he displayed that quiet perseverance, 
which was, through life, a conspicuous trait in his 
character. He was of a very affectionate nature, 
and his sensitive temperament was powerfully stimu- 
lated by praise and caresses. 

The first fourteen years of his life were passed in 
the beautiful village in which he was born, and 
glided away in the usual employments and studies 
of that period, without aiiy event of sufficient im- 
portance to be recorded in his biogr^^hy. He was 
highly fortunate in his instructers. When about 
six years old, an eu^ademy was established in Lancas- 
ter, by his father, and a few other persons, and the 
valiiable services of Mr. Sparks were secured as its 
teacher, whose pupil he became. He passed from 
the bands of Mr. Sparks into those of Mr. George 
B. Emerson, and of the late Mr. Solomon P. Miles, 
who occupied, in succession, the place of instructer, 
afler Mr. Sparks. The names of these gentlemen 
are a sufficient assurance, that his early education 
was well provided for. His moral and intellectual 
qualities were duly ai^eciated by them all; and 
he, on his part, recalled their services, with strong 
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gratitude, and maintained with them, through life, 
the most friendly relations. 

He entered Harvard College, in the autumn of 
1823. He was, at that time, hoyish in his appear- 
ance, and unformed in his manners, and did not, at 
first, attract the attention of his teachers or class* 
mates, by the superiority of his talents or the ardor 
of his application. He seemed to study rather from 
a conscientious sense of duty, than a keen literary 
ambition, or a strong love of books. From the first, 
however, he held a respectable rank as a scholar, 
and his powers were rapidly unfolded, by the stu* 
dies and associations of college life ; and, with 
the development of his powers, his love of ex* 
cellence, and his desire to excel, equally increased* 
His clear judgment, lively fancy, and almost in- 
stinctive elegance of taste, were conspicuous in his 
written exercises, and he showed much aptitude for 
the moral and political sciences, and for intellectual 
philosophy. For mathematics, and the exact sci* 
ences, he had little taste. In the ancient languages 
he attained a respectable proficiency. He mastered 
all the required studies of the college course well ; 
but could hardly be called a brilliant scholar in any 
particular department. He constantly rose in rank^ 
during his college life, and was oae of the sixteen 
members of his class who were chosen into the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society. His part, at oommencementy 
which was a colloquy on the standard of taste, was 
written with marked elegance of style. The moral 
dangers, to which youig men are peculiarly ex- 
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posed daring their college life, he entirely escaped. 
He had no bad habits to correct, and no irregulari- 
ties to look back upon with regret, when he came 
out into the world. All the duties required of him 
were discharged, with conscientious fidelity. He 
left college with the same purity of character, and 
innocence of evil, with which he had entered it. 
His generous temper, and freedom from selfishness, 
had also procured him many warm friends, though 
his circle of acquaintances was rather limited. His 
manners were at that time unformed, and his habits 
retiring. 

Immediately after being graduated, when hardly 
nineteen years old, he went, with two of his class- 
mates, Professor Felton, of Cambridge, and the Rev. 
Mr. Sweetser, of Worcester, to Geneseo, in New 
York, to take charge of a seminary of education, 
which had just been established there, and which 
was called the '* Livingston County High School 
for Boys." He engaged in the occupation of teach- 
ing, with much interest, though its duties were quite 
new to him, and showed a natural aptitude both for 
discipline and instruction. His residence at Gen- 
eseo, and the new experiences through which he 
there passed, had a marked effect upon his mind and 
character, and aided essentially in the development 
of his independence and self-respect. His social na- 
ture was also cultivated, in the agreeable society which 
was to be found in the village and its neighborhood. 
He learned habits of self-control, from the necessity 
of governing others ; and the task of teaching gave 
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precision and accuracy to his own knowledge. The 
Utile leisure which could be gleaned from the duties 
of the school, was wisely and thriftily employed. 
The subjects to which he chiefly devoted himself, 
were English and Latin literature. He read the 
principal poets of England with critical attention, 
and a lively appreciation of their beauties ; and he 
studied, with much care, various Latin authors, in 
prose and verse. He found something peculiarly 
congenial to his mind, in the majestic march of Ro- 
man genius, and in the quaint simplicity of the early 
English poets. 

He visited Cambridge in the summer of 1828, and 
it was obvious to his friends there that a year's expe- 
rience of the grave realities of life had begun to work 
a change in his manners and character, and to con- 
vert him from a boy into a man. After his return to 
Geneseo, in the autumn of 1828, he was severely 
attacked by the bilious fever common to that portion 
of the country, by which he was brought to the verge 
of the grave. His delicate constitution was severely 
tried by this disease, and by the excessive quantities 
of calomel by which it was thrown off. He was 
long in recovering his former tone of health, and in 
the opinion of many of his friends never entirely 
overcame the combined effects of the fever and the 
treatment. He returned to Cambridge early in the 
spring of 1829, as soon as he was able to bear the 
fatigue of travelling. 

During the next eighteen months, he resided prin- 
cipally in Cambridge, and this was a period of trial 
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and discipline, the very retrospect of which was 
never without some painful feeling. From the natu- 
ral pleasures which belong to youth and health, he 
was cot off by the long-lingering effects of his illness, 
and the same cause prevented his engaging in any 
regular or engrossing occupation. The uncertainty 
which hung over his future career increased the de- 
pression of his spirits, and the shattered state of hu 
nervous system sometimes betrayed itself in an irritar 
bility of manner, which was a source of more suffer- 
ing to himself than to others. As soon as he was 
able, he resumed his studies and employed himself in 
teaching private pupils, but his state of health was 
such that he could neither teach nor study in a man- 
ner satisfactory to himself 

In the summer of 1830 he paid a visit to a friend 
and classmate, who was then residing in Augusta, 
Maine, whence he was suddenly summoned to Lai^ 
caster by an alarming accident which happened to 
his yoonger brother. The self-forgetfuhiess induced 
by the perilous state in which he found his brother, 
the affectionate care which his condition called 
forth, and the kindness and sympathy of the friends 
who shared in those offices of love which his illness 
required, all contributed to restore both body and 
mind to a more healthy tone. 

His parents were, at that time, residing in Cuba, his 
father being vice-consul of the United States at Ha- 
vana. Before his brother* s accident, it had been ar- 
ranged that he should visit Cuba in the autumn, in the 
hope that ^change of scene, the suspensicMi of his usual 
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employments, the excitement of travel, and the soci- 
ety of his parents would complete the restoration to 
his former health and spirits. Accordingly, in the 
month of November, accompanied by his brother, 
he sailed lor Cuba, and passed the winter in that 
beantifol island. This was a period of almost un- 
alloyed happiness. The delicious climate, the fete- 
dom from anxiety, the tranquil repose in which his 
hours were passed, and the delight which his afieo- 
tionate nature felt m being again under his father's 
roof, were attended with the happiest influences upon 
his health and spirits. He gained strength daily, 
and his mind soon recovered its wonted vigor and 
elasticity. Part of the time was passed in making 
short excursions into the country, upon visits to his 
father's friends, by whom he was received with that 
liberal and elegant hospitality for which the island is 
justly celebrated. The scenes and events of this 
winter made a deep impression upon his mind, and 
were frequently alluded to by him in conversatic^ 
to the close of his life. The splendors of tropical 
scenery haunted his memory to the last, and often 
before he left home for the last time, he spc^e of the 
ddight which he anticipated in being permitted 
again to see those stately and beautiful forms of veg^ 
etable life, whose images he recalled so vividly. 

He had gone to Cuba, upon his father^s invitation, 
for the purpose of restm'ation to health, and with no 
distinct views as to his future course. Like all 
young Americans of cultivation and taste, he had a 
strcmg desire to visit £urq)e, and to gather fresh 
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from the soil those impressions, which books can 
only imperfectly convey. With returning health 
and energy, this wish grew stronger, and he frankly 
opened his heart to his father, upon the subject. 
His father not only interposed no objection, but en- 
tered into his plan with that kindliness and sym- 
pathy which always characterized him, in his inter- 
course with his sons. By his generous liberality, 
too, all material obstacles were removed ; and his son 
accordingly set sail from Matanzas, for England, 
on the twentieth day of April, 1831, and, after a 
pleasant and uneventful voyage, arrived at Cowes on 
the ninth day of June. 

He remained in England about two months. Dur- 
ing this period, he saw most of the curious and in- 
teresting objects in London, and its immediate vi- 
cinity. He also spent a very agreeable month in 
travelling ; and visited, in the course of this tour, 
Cambridge, Sheffield, York, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and Oxford, and also many of those 
noble baronial residences, which are so character- 
istic a part of the scenery and social state of Eng- 
land ; among them, Haddon Hall, Chatsworth, 
and Warwick Castle; not forgetting the venerable 
ruins of Kenilworth, around which the hand of 
genius has poured so undying a light. While in 
England, his health seems to have been perfectly 
good, and his letters overflow with expressions of 
that delight, natural to a young, ardent, and cul- 
tivated mind, in visiting scenes, so beautiful in 
themselves, and hallowed by such time-honored asso- 
ciations. 
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He left London on the twelfth day of Aagast, and 
arrived in Paris in four days after. Here he estab- 
lished himself in a quiet boarding-house, and entered 
upon a course of study and occupation, devoting 
himself, principally, to the French language, and to 
Latin literature. He had the happiness to find in 
Paris an old schoolfellow, Mr. Ralph Emerson, who 
was residing there, engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
and a warm attachment sprung up between them, 
which continued unabated through life. They took 
rooms together in a small house, occupied by a pri- 
vate family, in which they were the only boarders ; 
an arrangement highly agreeable to Mr. Cleveland's 
quiet habits and domestic tastes. 

His course of life was somewhat changed, after 
he had been in Paris a few weeks, by his accepting 
an offer which was made to him by Mr. Rives, at 
the time American Minister in Paris, to take the 
post of private Secretary, in his office. As the du- 
ties of the place were light, occupying, on an aver- 
age, not more than two hours a day, and the pecu- 
niary compensation, though proportionally moderate, 
was considerable to one of his economical habits, 
he did not hesitate to accede to the proposal, espe- 
cially as the situation, by investing him with the 
rank of an attache, gave him a well-defined social 
position, and some advantages, in the way of borrow- 
ing books firom public libraries, which he could not 
otherwise have enjoyed. Nor did he ever have oc- 
casion to regret the step he had taken. Mr. Rives's 
conduct towards him, was kind, honorable, and 
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eonrteous, and he always remembered him and Mrs. 
Rives with warm regard, and grateful esteem. He 
was soon after chosen Secretary of the American 
Polish Committee; and, in this capacity, had fre- 
quent opportunities of seeing ai^d conversing with 
General Lafayette. 

He resided in Paris for nearly a year, industri- 
ously availing himself of the intellectual advantages 
which were afforded by that city, and occasionaUy 
partaking of its more refined and innocent pleasures, 
and entering into some of its most agreeable society. 
The peculiar dangers to which the virtue of youth is 
there exposed, he entirely avoided. It is not too 
much to say, that no young man ever left that city, 
after so long a residence, with a purer spirit, or less 
familiar with the thousand attractive forms which 
vice there assumes. He did not leave behind him, 
as so many do in that luxurious capital, his inno- 
cence, his peace of mind, and his self-respect. His 
whole course of life there might have been published 
to the world, without awakening a Uush on his own 
part, or a sigh on that of his friends. This will 
seem no common praise to those who know what 
Paris is, — how vice is there stripped of all its gross- 
ness, and how all that can charm the senses and 
gratify the taste is employed to corrupt the heart and 
make shipwreck of the moral nature — and who wiH 
remember that he was at an age least fitted to resist 
these dangerous influoices; inexperienced, remote 
from home, and governed by no restraints but such 
as were self-imposed. Such an example, too, may 
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be of senrice to others, especially to those of oat 
yoxmg coontrjinen who are now, or may be hereai^ 
ter, residents in that gay capital, and whose yielding 
virtoe may be strengthened by the recollection of his 
temptations and his victories. 

He was present in Paris when the cholera broke 
out there, and remamed steadily at his post, during 
its whole continoatice ; and the impressive spectacle 
of a great city suffering under so tremendous a 
scourge, stamped itself deeply upon his mind, and 
was often recalled by him in after years. He was 
also a witness to the severe contest which took place 
between the soldiers and the mob, at the funeral of 
General Lamarque, in June 1832, which he describes 
in a lively and graphic manner, in one ef bis letters. 

In July 1892, he left Paris and went to Geneva, 
spending a week in examining that city and the 
many memorable spots in its vicinity, which nature 
has made so beautiftil, and association so interest- 
ing. From Geneva, he entered Italy, and passed 
through Milan, Venice, Brescia, Verona, Vicenza, 
and Padua, to Florence, where he arrived on the 
third day of September. He spent a week in Flo- 
rence, and then proceeded to Rome, and in that city 
and in Naples he occupied several weeks, and it need 
hardly be added, most profitably and delightfully. 
His perceptions of beauty were vivid, and his knowl- 
edge of art was considerate; and in a region so 
beautiful by nature and so enriched by art, every 
faculty was called into the most animated exercise, 
and the highest gratifications were offered to his 
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taste. His knowledge of the Latin classics was an 
excellent preparation for a tour in Italy, and enabled 
him to understand as well as enjoy those memorials 
of the past which were revealed at every step of his 
progress. 

He returned to Paris, by way of Marseilles, in the 
latter part of December, and remained in that city 
during the winter, engaging anew in his former stu- 
dies and occupations, but not renewing his official 
connection with Mr. Rives. The subjects of study, 
to which he principally devoted himself during the 
whole of his residence in Paris, were, in addition to 
the language and literature of the country, the Latin 
classics, many of which were carefully and critically 
read by him. He returned to America in May 1833. 
Some of his impressions of Europe were subsequent- 
ly given to the public in a series of papers, published 
in the New England Magazine, entitled ** Scenes in 
Europe," a portion of which have been reprinted in 
the present volume. 

By his friends, who welcomed him home, it was 
perceived that his residence in Europe had been 
productive of unqualified benefit. It had greatly im- 
proved his health, enriched his mind, and given man- 
liness and energy to his character and ease and self- 
possession to his manners. On the other hand, it 
had had no unfavorable influence upon his moral 
nature, had produced no change in his views of life 
and duty, and had not impaired his relish for* the 
simpler habits and less stimulating influences of his 
own country. He returned to *is former friends 
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with sympathies unchanged and affections unabated, 
and resumed his former occupations with undimin- 
ished interest. He took lodgings in Boston, imme- 
diately on his return, and remained there until the 
latter part of August, without entering upon any dis- 
tinct or regular employment. 

In the latter part of August, he removed to Cam- 
bridge, and became attached to the College, in the 
situation of Proctor. During the time that he resid- 
ed in Cambridge, he was diligently occupied in the 
prosecution of his studies and in giving private in- 
struction ; and formed, at this time, some of the most 
valuable friendships of his life. Early in April, 1834, 
he visited Washington, and spent a short time in the 
prmcipal cities through which he passed. In June, 
his parents returned from Cuba, and in the course of 
that summer he accompanied them in an excursion 
to the White Mountains. During the previous au- 
tumn, winter, and spring, his headth and spirits had 
been uniformly good ; but in the summer, he suffer- 
ed occasionally from ill-health, and especially from 
that sense of weakness and incapacity, which is 
harder to bear than pain. He was also perplexed 
and disturbed as to his future course of life. He had 
reached an age, when it was absolutely necessary to 
select his profession, and to enter upon some regular 
and well-defined employment ; and many doubts and 
fears threw their shadows over his sensitive spirit. 
Offers were made to him of permanent and honorable 
situations in various literary institutions; but as 
they all involved the necessity of leaving that part of 
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the country to which his affections had become in* 
dissdubly fixed, they were declined. After much 
deliberation, he determined to become a teacher^ 
and issued proposals for opening a school for boys, 
in Boston, in conjunction with his classmate and 
friend, Mr. Edmund L. Gushing ; and a school was 
accordingly opened by them, in the month of Octo- 
ber, 1834. 

At about the same time, he communicated to the 
public his views upon education, in a little book, 
published by Hilliard,Gray, and Co., entitled, ^' Re* 
marks on the Classical Education of Boys ; by a 
Teacher." The principal object of this essay was, 
to show that the Greek and Latin languages might 
be more easily and more thoroughly taught, by a 
process nearly resembling that by which the modem 
languages are taught — by using the grammar and 
dictionary less, by constantly employing the memory 
in the learning of easy sentences, which had before 
been previously explained, and by making use of the 
black-board, and oral instruction, to convey a know- 
ledge of the grammar. The result of this system 
would be, in an industrious boy of average faculties, 
a knowledge of the language, and not merely of the 
books which had been read. This was not stated 
as a new plan, the result of his own observation and 
experience, but merely the revival of old methods, 
such as were employed and vindicated by Ascham, 
Erasmus, Bacon, and Locke. It is, unquestionably 
a better system, than that perpetual slavery of die* 
tionary and grammar, which it was intended to su- 
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persede; and tbe d^tailB of the furocesa would be 
perfectly ^racticaUe, oertaiuly in a school o£ mo- 
derate size. He proceeds further, to speak of the 
importance of making a thorough study of the clas- 
sics, of the collateral light to be thrown upon the 
authors read, by a knowledge of classical antiquities, 
history, and mythology; of the manner in which 
modern history aiMl geography should be taught, as. 
well as aritJ^onetic, reading, declamation, composi* 
tion, and ethics. In the concluding chapters^ he 
speaks of accomplishments, esqpecialiy music and 
drawing, as a part of education, of die profession 
of a teacher, and of the conduct and discipline of a 
school. The whole work contains the results of 
much thought and reading on the subject of educa- 
tion, deliv^ed in a style of simple elegance, and 
abounds with practical hints of much value to a 
young teacher. As the work has long been out of 
print, an extract from it may not be uninteresting, 
especially as it shows the high and just ?iews he en- 
tertained of his profession. 

" In the course of instruction I have drawn, it has been 
equally my object, to give a sketch of the profession of a 
teacher ; which, although much has been said about it, of 
late years, does not seem yet to be distinctly compre- 
hended, even by teachers themselves. To perform as 
he ought all the duties I have enjoined upon him, no 
small time and pains are requisite; long and arduous 
study alone will enable him to accomplish the task ; and 
he may rest assured that with such views, he has em- 
braced a profession which will command all his powers. 
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There is no danger of his intellect being ground down 
and frittered away by school-keeping, as too many ap- 
prehend, nor need he, in this case, fear for his fame or 
respect among men; let it be once known that an in- 
Btructer possesses the learning and talents necessary for 
the station I have indicated to him, and he will be an 
honored man, and his profession will rank, as it should, 
with the highest and best. Let young men, then, not 
hesitate to embrace the profession of teaching ; they may 
exalt it as high as they please, and with it they will 
themselves be elevated. Nor is it necessary that the 
teacher should be completely accomplished in all these 
branches, before he begins. I would have him commence 
with a class of young children, and continue with them 
till they are ready for the university ; let his studies grow 
in proportion to theirs, and his mind expand with theirs ; 
when he undertakes the care of them, let him feel the 
responsibility of his station ; let him be sensible that they 
are thus cast upon him, like his own offspring, for better 
or worse ; that upon him depends, in no small degree, 
their success in life ; even their moral existence will re- 
ceive, perhaps, its deepest impress at his hands : the busi- 
ness he is to commence will never end : he is to form, in 
his pupils, habits of mind that are never to be lost ; to 
develope thoughts that will expand for ever; to direct 
their footsteps into paths, which are lost in eternity, and 
from which there is no turning back. The mind almost 
quails before such responsibilities, and yet the profession of 
a teacher is often treated with wanton levity, or even with 
scorn. 

*' In connexion with these remarks, I must not omit to 
urge the importance of an instructor's becoming intimate 
with the parents of those who are committed to his care 
V)mething is undoubtedly known of him, before the child- 
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ten are yielded to bim ; his moral character, his literary 
attainments, his power of instructing, the plan he is to 
pursue, have probably been already discussed, by those 
. most interested. But much remains yet. It is extremely 
desirable that he should find friends, as well as acquaint- 
ances, in the parents of his pupils ; and parents, on their 
part, cannot do too much to promote this object. It is, 
indeed, most desirable to bind an instructer, by personal 
feeling, as well as by general motives of duty ; if he is 
sincerely attached to those who have trusted their oflr 
spring to his care, if he realizes the strength of their feel- 
ings, witnesses their anxieties and their hopes, and at the 
same time knows that they, in some degree, turn to him to 
satisfy their longings ; surely he will enter with more of 
the same earnestness into the care of their children, than 
if all this was to him as a sealed book. Much good may 
be done, too, by free discussions between instructers and 
parents; let them unfold to each other their plans and 
ideas ; surely too great confidence cannot subsist between 
those who stand in such intimate relation one to the other. 
Each shouM be willing to yield. Parents should remem- 
ber, that the instructer is obliged to follow a system of his 
own, that he is probably the recipient of many opposing 
notions, and that he must choose between them; that what 
would meet their views would probably be opposed- to 
other's way of thinking ; that it is no easy matter for a 
man to accommodate himself to the varying opinions he 
will hear, and impossible to agree with all ; that he must, 
therefore, in some cases, persevere in his system with a 
steadiness which will appear to them obstinacy, but which 
he deems necessary. The teacher, on the other hand, 
should reflect that the parents, probably, are better ac- 
quainted with the disposition and minds of their children 
than himself. They have, in most cases, the experience 
c 
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of more years; their advice oug^ht never to be hastily 
rejected, but will, very frequently, be of great service 
to him. 

'* Another advantage of this intimacy is, that it is the 
surest way of bringing about an intimacy between the 
teacher and his pupils. When he is welcomed as a son, 
or a brother, by parents, he soon feels like a parent or a 
brother to their children ; and there grows up between 
them a friendship, which will be likely to endure through 
a long life; the feelings of the fireside, too, will then be 
carried into the school- room, and there all will meet upon 
the common ground of good understanding and friend- 
ship. I know of nothing so likely to banish the artificial 
coldness, restraint, and fear, which prevail in so many 
schools." 

The school, opened by Mr. Cleveland and his 
friend, proved immediately successful ; and it is not 
too much to say, that no better school for boys was 
ever kept in Bostcm. The range of instruction was 
both thorough and wide, embracing the modern lan- 
guages and the accomplishments of music and draw- 
ing, in addition to the branches usually taught in 
such schools. The reins of discipline were held 
with a firm yet gentle hand, and both the respect 
and affection of the pupils were secured. These 
pupils are now either engaged in the duties of active 
life, or in immediate preparation for them ; and they 
all hold his memory in grateful regard, and look 
back upon the time passed in the school, as happily 
and profitably spent. When he took leave of the 
school, they presented him with a beautiful copy of 
Southey's edition of the " Morte d' Arthur," with an 
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With this proof of their good feeling he was much 
touched, and ever after esteemed the book among 
the most valuable of his possessions. 

In the summer of 1836 he prepared and delivered 
a lecture before the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, on the influence of intellectual action upon 
civilization, which was heard with great interest at 
the time, and may now be read with pleasure, for its 
elevated views, and the tone of animated eloquence 
with which they are expressed. 

Mr. Cleveland was married on the first day of Fel>- 
ruary, 183S, to Miss Sarah P. Perkins, daughter q£ 
the late Mr. James Perkins, of Bostcm, at which time 
his connection with the school was dissolved. From 
this period, the course of his life was singularly placid 
and uneventful. With the exception of a single 
winter spent in Boston, a few months in Cambridge, 
and occasional visits to Burlington, in New Jersey, 
the residence of his wife's mother, he resided at the 
beautiful estate of Pine Bank, Roxbury. His retir- 
ing habits and the delicacy of his organization, gave 
him a strong preference for that 

*' Domestic life, in rural leisure passed,'' 

which is pr<»iounced by the poet to be so faVorable 
to virtue and happiness. His occupations were al- 
most exclusively literary, though no inconsiderable 
portion of his time was devoted to the duties of a 
wide and generous hospitality. His friends will long 
associate his image^ his smile of welcome, and the 
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cordial pressure of his hand, with the breezy lawns 
of Pine Bank, the beautiful belt of trees which skirts 
its borders, its winding walks, and gentle waves that 
die away upon its pebbled shore. 

In addition to his contributions to periodical lite- 
rature, he wrote and delivered a number of lectures. 
Among these was a course of six lectures on the 
characteristics of classic and romantic literature, 
read before the Boston Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, some extracts from which appear 
in this volume. He also took much interest in the 
lyceum established at Burlington, and freely lent 
them his time and services. In his capacity of lec- 
turer he was always well received by the audiences 
who heard him. The substantial merit of his per- 
formances was enforced by his unaffected and im- 
pressive manner of speaking. 

He prepared for the press an edition of Sallust, 
which was published in 1838. His aim was simply 
to provide a cheap and correct edition for the use of 
schools, and his task was performed in a manner 
which reflects much credit upon his judgment and 
scholarship. The text is correct, and the notes are 
carefully prepared, brief, and sufficiently numerous. 
The edition has been adopted as a text-book in many 
schools ; and wherever it is used, it is highly com- 
mended. 

He also made himself acquainted with the German 
language, and studied extensively and critically the 
French, Spanish, and Italian. He went through a 
wide course of English reading, the evidences of 
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which still remain in a copious collection of notes 
and memorandums made with a view to a work 
which he had in contemplation, on the origin and 
progress of English literature. In January 1839, his 
happiness was increased by the birth of a daughter, 
and in this new relation of a parent he found opened 
to him a perpetual fountain of sweet emotions. His 
little girl soon grew familiar to his arms, and in his 
care of her, and in the patience with which he devot- 
ed himself to her entertainment, he showed an almost 
maternal fondness and tenderness of feeling. 

In January, 1840, occurred the awful tragedy of 
the loss of the steamboat Lexington, an event unpa- 
ralleled in the annals of New England for its heart- 
rending character and the horror and grief which it 
awakened in the community. In these feelings Mr. 
Cleveland warmly shared, and he subsequently gave 
utterance to them in a pamphlet entitled '*A letter to 
the Hon. Daniel Webster, on the causes of the de- 
struction of the Lexington, as discovered in the tes- 
timony before the coroner's jury in New York. By 
a Traveller." In this pamphlet it was his purpose to 
trace the burning of the Lexingtoh to its true causes, 
from the facts which appeared in evidence before the 
coroner's jury ; and this he has done in a manner 
which cannot fail to carry conviction to every unbi- 
aJsed mind. The style is simple and direct, and the 
strong temptation to indulge in indignant declama- 
tion, which his subject presented, is steadily resisted. 
The analysis of the testimony is very able, and shows 
a power of dealing with facts and drawing inferences 
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from them, not often found in minds which have not 
had the training of the bar. 

Mention has been made, heretofore, of Mr. Cleve- 
land's delicacy of health, his constitutional debility, 
and of the occasional fits of illness with which he 
was visited. Soon after his marriage, he was attack- 
ed by a kind of nervous fever, which, though not 
alarming, hung about him for some weeks. Subse- 
quently, he seemed to improve, and there appeared 
to be nothing alarming in the slight interruptions to 
his usual course of good health, which occasionally 
occurred. He seemed to be one of those persons, 
not uncommon, in our country, especially among 
men of seHentary habits, who, with a delicate organ- 
ization and limited capacity both of action and 
endurance, yet possess a tolerable share of health, 
and are quite as likely to reach the period of old age 
as those of more robust structure. But these hopes 
and expectations of his friends were not founded 
upon accurate knowledge, and the strength of his 
constitution was less than they had fondly supposed. 

In the spring of 1841, he delivered, in the Odeon 
in Boston, a public lecture on the construction and 
qualities of the organ. This was an uncommonly 
interesting performance, and will long be remember- 
ed as such by the intelligent audience which heard 
it. His explanations of the various stops and com- 
partments of the instrument were illustrated by the 
performance of an accomplished organist. He was 
at that time suffering with a cold, and the exercise 
of speaking and his subsequent exposure to the at- 
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mosphere of a raw, damp eyening, increased it, and 
from the effects of this indisposition he never entirely 
recovered, though no dangerous results were uspre- 
hended at the time. His illness seemed to he 
merely a severe cold, attended with loss of voice. 
He joined a party of friends in a journey to the 
South, to avoid the east winds of our spring, and in 
the hope that a change of air and scene would restore 
him to his usual health. But upon this journey he 
grew worse instead of better, and on reaching Balti- 
more he was found to be too ill to proceed further. 
His disease had assumed the character of bronchitis, 
and was not subdued without violent and exhausting 
remedies. He was warned by his^hysigian, upon 
his recovery, not to resume the practice of public 
speaking for two or three years at least. He return- 
ed home in a few weeks, engaged anew in his usual 
employments, and seemed, to a casual observer, as 
well as he had formerly been. 

But in the ensuing autumn and winter, it became 
but too apparent that the disease had not been era- 
dicated. A common cold was now attended with a 
swelling of the glands of the throat, a loss of voice, 
and an irritating cough. The inflammation was, 
however, supposed to be confined to the throat, and 
to be productive of temporary inconvenience, only, 
and not to threaten serious consequences. 

In the month of July, 1842, he took a journey on 
horseback, accompanied by his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Charles C. Perkins, and the writer of these pages. 
Our course was through the towns of Concord, Lan* 
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caster, Greenfield, Charlemont, North Adams, and 
Williamstown, to Troy, New York, where we re- 
mailed for a day or two, and from thence we pro- 
ceeded along the beautiful valley of the Mohawk, to 
Trenton Falls. The only portion of the journey 
home done on horseback, was the space between 
Albany and Springfield. The pleasure which Mr. 
Cleveland's companions took in this excursion, was 
much alloyed, by the too apparent indications which 
it afforded, of his shattered state of health. His 
cough was constantly more or less troublesome, and 
his sleep feverish and interrupted. Upon his return 
home, however, after he had recovered from the 
fatigues ^ the^journey, he seemed to have been 
improved and invigorated by it. He gained strength 
and flesh, and his cough assumed a milder charac- 
ter ; and it was hoped by his friends, that there 
were no elements of disease remaining in his system, 
which time and care might not remove. But the 
approach of cold weather proved the fallacy of these 
hopes. His cough grew worse, and his general 
health was seriously affected. It was ascertained by 
the physicians, to whom his case was submitted, 
that his lungs were diseased; and, in compliance 
with their advice, he determined to pass the winter 
in a warmer climate. 

He accordingly sailed from Boston, for Matanzas, 
in Cuba, on the sixth day of November, 1842, and 
arrived there afler a rough passage of eighteen days. 
He spent about three weeks in Matanzas, and its 
neighborhood, and then went to Havana. Here he 
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remained till the latter part of January, when he 
visited the plantation of Dr. Morell, where he passed 
a very agreeable fortnight. Upon his return tof- Ha- 
vana, he was, for a time, a little undecided, as to his 
future course. His original intention had been to 
go from Cuba to Yucatan, and observe with his own 
eyes, those stupendous ruins, respecting which his 
curiosity had been powerfully excited, by the inter- 
esting pages of Stephens ; but, on account of the 
unsettled state of that country, he was reluctantly 
compelled to abandon this plan. As his health ap- 
peared to have been better at sea than on land, 
he embraced the opportunity, whid| offered itself, 
of taking passage in an American vessel, bound 
to Curacoa and Bonaire, to procure a cargo of 
salt ; and sailed in her, from Havana, on the 25th 
day of February, and returned in her again to 
Havana, after an agreeable voyage of between five 
and six weeks, which he enjoyed highly. He was 
always exempt from the miseries of sea-sickness, 
and his health and spirits were invariably improved 
by a sea voyage. He left Havana, for New Orleans, 
on the 11th day of April, and arrived at the latter 
place on the 16th. In his letters, he expresses, in 
the strongest terms, the lively satisfaction he felt, 
in again setting his foot upon the soil of his own 
country. 

The extracts from Mr. Cleveland's correspond- 
ence, which are printed in this volume, will enable 
the reader to follow him, during his residence in the 
West Indies, and are highly interesting pictures of 
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his mind and character. They show an unconmi<m 
activity of mind, and accurate powers of observa- 
tion; and are written in that easy, playful, and 
flowing style, which forms the highest charm of 
epistolary composition. They would be attractive to 
the mere stranger, as agreeable and graphic sketches 
of what he saw, written in a manner equally remov- 
ed from stiffness or carelessness ; whilst, to his 
friends, they have a deep and melancholy interest, 
as the last eflusions of a mind so rich, and a heart 
so warm. Those portions of the correspondence 
which are not published, are overflowing with ex- 
pressions of tjn deepest and liveliest aflection, for 
the friends he had left behind him. Enjoying highly 
the delicious climate, which spread its charms around 
him, and the novel scenes through which he passed, 
and gratefully acknowledging the kindness and hos^ 
pitality with which he was everywhere welcomed ; 
yet it is easy to perceive that his heart was yearn- 
ing for his home. One thought of the wintry land- 
scape, that frowned around his family and friends, 
was more than all the lovely scenes which were 
blooming before him. He is constantly looking 
forward to the time, when he should return home, 
counting the days that are yet to elapse, before he 
could do so, and anticipating, with warm-hearted 
impatience, the happiness of that hour, which, 
alas 1 he was destined never to behold. No one 
was more rich in the wealth of friendship, — the 
best of all earthly possessions — but no amount of 
aflection was ever bestowed upon him, to which his 
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own heart did ^ot return an ample equivalent. He 
loTed his friends, with an uncalculating and disin- 
terested depth and tenderness of feeling, and separa- 
tion only drew more closely the cords of love, by 
which he was bound to them. And now, that we 
are to see his face no more upon earth, there is a 
melancholy pleasure in tracing, in these last expres- 
sions of his mind, the evidences of an affection, so 
constant, warm, and sincere, as showed him to be 
truly worthy of all the confidence he enjoyed, and of 
all the love that was lavished upon him. 

The activity of Mr. Cleveland's mind, during his 
residence in Cuba, when taken in fonnexion with 
his state of health, is quite remarkable. His habits 
of industry were never interrupted by the claims of 
illness, nor by the inconveniences attendant upon 
a wandering life, and a frequent change of residence. 
As a specimen of the conscientious manner in which 
he improved his time, the following passage is tran- 
scribed from a letter written to his mother, after his 
return to Havana from Bonaire, in which he mentions 
the amount of work accomplished, during that voyage, 
of about five weeks. '* I have studied Sales's Span- 
ish Grammar entirely through, with care and atten- 
tion, performing all the exercises twice; I have 
translated four books of Telemaque from the French 
into Spanish, carefully correcting my work by a 
Spanish translation ; I have studied jpritically, and 
reviewed with care, two plays of Calderon, occupy- 
ing two hundred pages; and in the same careful 
manner have studied through, three or four times, 
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a volume of poetry, by Espronceda, a modern Span- 
ish poet, the volume containing about three hundred 
pages. I have read Alison's History of the French 
Revolution, four volumes of Addison's works, all 
Byron's dramatic works, Dana's " Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast," McKenzie's " Paul Jones," and 
Commodore Perry ; besides a whole rabble rout of 
novels, tales, poems, romances, reviews, magazines, 
and newspapers, too numerous to be catalogued." 
This, be it remembered, was the five weeks' work of 
an invalid, absent from home, in pursuit of health, 
and on a sea voyage, the discomforts and inconve- 
niencies of which are, to many persons, a sufficient 
excuse for total idleness. 

In the unpublished portions of his correspond- 
ence, he, as a matter of course, makes frequent 
mention of his health, and generally in a hopeful 
strain ; partly from an ignorance of the character of 
the insidious disease which was undermining his 
life, and partly from an amiable wish to spare his 
friends as much anxiety as possible. But now, in 
reading his letters, we can perceive that there is 
nothing in them which would not have suggested to 
a medical man, more ground for fear than hope, in 
rcfgard to the termination of his illness. He speaks 
of his appetite and spirits as good, of his sleep as 
sound, and of his strength as equal to all the fa- 
tigues he waft called upon to endure. He writes 
that he has grown stout, that he is free from pain, 
and that all his physical sensations are agreeable. 
But, on the other hand, he writes that his cough 
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cominues obstinately unchanged, and that his fever- 
ish symptoms had not at all diminished. The expla- 
nation of this apparent incongruity is to be found, 
in the peculiar character of the malady under which 
he was laboring, which, being seated in the lungs, 
would allow the muscular and nervous systems to 
derive their natural benefit from an active life in the 
open air, until it had made deeper inroads upon the 
vital organs, than it seems to have done in Cuba. 

In New Orleans, according to a previously ar- 
ranged plan, Mr. Cleveland was joined by his friend, 
Mr. Ralph Emerson, of Paris. Their present posi- 
tion, in a strange city, remote from their families, 
and surrounded by so much that reminded them of 
France, carried them back at once to their former 
life in Paris, and caused the intervening eleven 
years to melt away like a vapor. They recalled old 
associations, fell into old habits, and renewed the 
happy life they had led together, when the morning 
dew was bright upon their hearts. Their residence 
in New Orleans was protracted to the end of the 
first week in May, and it was a period of great en- 
joyment to Mr. Cleveland. He was unconscious of 
the progress which his disease had made, as neither 
pain nor weakness had thus far given him any warn- 
ing admonitions, and his spirits rose with the pros- 
pect of soon rejoining his family and friends. Mr. 
Emerson recalls, with mournful inj^^t, the charm 
of his conversation, and the attra^Mi of his man- 
ners, during their residence in New Orleans. His 
mind had never seemed more rich or more active ; 
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his conversatioii overflowed with playful wit %id 
unforced humor, and his varied stores of information 
were poured forth gracefully, and without effort. 

On the sixth day of May, accompanied by Mr. 
Emerson, he embarked on board the steamboat Mis- 
souri, for St. Louis. The proximity into which 
they were now thrown, from the fact of their occu» 
pying the same state-room, afforded Mr. Emerson a 
better opportunity for observing his friend's cough, 
than he had heretofore had ; and the result of this 
observation gave him much uneasiness, and this feel- 
ing was soon deepened into lively alarm. Whether 
his disease had, in its natural progress, now reached 
the point at which its destructive agency first be- 
came prominently marked, or whether its course 
was accelerated, by the inconveniences and discom- 
forts incident to a voyage in a western steamboat, 
or by some unfavorable local influences, it is impos- 
sible to say ; but afl;er he had been on board the 
Missouri a day or two, he grew suddenly and rapidly 
worse, and, during the latter part of the voyage, he 
was so weak as to be confined to his berth. Upon 
their arrival in St. Louis, on the thirteenth day of 
May, he was carried from the steamboat to the hotel, 
and every possible accommodation was made for hi^ 
comfort. Able medical advice was had, and from 
an examination of his case, there appeared to be 
but faint hope^ his recovery. He himself was not 
aware of hii^Rrn alarming condition. He sup- 
posed his illness to be one of those slow fevers, by 
which he bad been once or twice before attacked, 
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zni which he should be able to throw off in two or 
three weeks, so far, at least, as to resume his journey. 
But after two or three weeks, during which his 
strength decreased, and his symptoms grew more 
alarming, he became aware of the serious character 
of his illness. When this was communicated to 
him, he remarked to Mr. Elliot, the clergyman who 
attended him, that he did not shrink from deaths 
nor murmur at the dispensation which called hira 
away so early from all that he loved on earth; but 
he said that his mind seemed crushed and over- 
whelmed by a sense of the power of God ; that his 
thoughts wandered, and he could not concentrate 
them, so as to pray. Mr. Elliot spoke to hiija upon 
those soothing and elevating topics, which were suit- 
ed to his frame of mind, and reminded him, that the 
love of God was not less than his power, and that 
both were infinite. He then read to him some pas- 
sages from the Psalms and the New Testament, and 
aflorwar^s several prayers, to which Mr. Cleveland 
fervently re^onded. As he listened to the prayers, 
the spirit of consolation seemed to flow into his soul. 
The troubled look passed from his face, and an ex- 
pressicm of peace settled upon it. The weight that 
hung upon his spirit was removed, and the weakness 
of the flesh was no longer felt to be a burden. 

From this time, Mr. Elliot visited him daily, and 
found hira always in the same state^ mind, calm, 
trustful, and resigned. He spoke oNRs friends, of 
the future plans of life which he had formed, but 
most frequently ufMXi relis^ous subjects. He grew 
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daily weaker, but the nearer approach of death did 
not appall him, or shake his faith in God. On Sat- 
urday, June 10th, he had a profuse bleeding at the 
lungs. Mr. Elliot came in soon after. He could 
then speak only in whispers, and but a few words. 
He knew his imminent danger, but said it was no 
shock to him, and that his only fear was that of a 
lingering illness. He expressed an ardent desire to 
see his wife once more^ who had been written for, 
and was hourly expected. On the next day, this 
prayer of his heart was granted, by the arrival of 
his wife, who was accompanied by her brother, Mr. 
Charles C. Perkins, and her cousin. Miss Forbes, of 
Milton. On the same day, the sacrament was ad- 
ministered to him, by Mr. Elliot. During the ser- 
vice, his mind was deeply engaged ; and when it 
was over he beckoned to Mr. Elliot, and, on his 
approach, took him by the hand, and said to him, ^* I 
thank you very much. I feel very happy now." 

On Monday morning, June 12th, another attack 
of bleeding occurred, which proved fatal. He died 
with perfect calmness, and the expression of his 
countenance showed that he retained his conscious- 
ness for some time after he had lost the power of 
speech or motion. The last words he spoke, and 
which were addressed to his wife, were, " Whatever 
happens, we must trust in God." Mr. Elliot, after 
giving an amount of his illness, and of his inter- 
course with mm, during its continuance, in a letter 
to his mother, adds, " I have stood by the death- 
bed of many persons, but have never known any one 
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more fally prepared to die." Any further remarks 
upon the closing hours of his life, would only 
weaken the force of these simple and emphatic 
words. 

The di^)ensation — serere under any circum- 
stances — of being called upon to die away from 
home, had, in Mr. Cleveland's case, many alleviating 
elements. All that medical skill could do, was done 
for him, for his disease was beyond the reach of 
mortal power. The people of St. Louis showed the 
utmost sympathy and kindness. Friends and helpers 
were found among strangers. Offers of assistance 
and accommodation were showered upon him to a 
far greater degree than it was possible to accept. It 
is only on such occasions that we learn how much of 
goodness and kindness there is in the world. The 
friends of Mr. Cleveland will never hear the name of 
St. Louis without a silent benediction. 

Mr. Emerson, at great personal sacrifice, remained 
by the bedside of his friend, till the last moment, and 
was everything and did everything that the most ten- 
der affection could suggest. So inestimable were his 
services, so indispensable was he as a friend and a 
nurse, that it is fearful to think of what would have 
been Mr. Cleveland's situation, had he not been 
present. Mr. Elliot, too> acted the part of a faith- 
fiil Christian friend, and administered the consola- 
tions of religion in the spirit of true Cfc-istian love. 
For such services, they can have no higher reward 
on earth than the consciousness of having been faith- 
iiil to their trusts. Mr. Cleveland's friends will never 
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forget the immense debt of gratitude which they owe 
to them, and many, whom they know not, will bless 
their names and remember them in their prayers. 

The intelligence of Mr. Cleveland's death, though 
not unexpected, fell heavily upon the hearts of his 
friends. We are never whoUy prepared for the loss 
of one so gifled with qualities, both valuable and 
attractive, so fitted to discharge his duties, and in 
whom there was so much to trust, as well as to love. 
The shock of separation is bitter when it comes, 
whatever warning voices may have heralded it. It 
was felt that the community had sustained a loss, 
the amount of which could not be generally known, 
from those retiring habits which his refined taste 
and delicate health had hitherto imposed on him. 
He belonged to a class of inen, so rare in our coun- 
try, that the loss of any one of them, in early life, 
is a misfortune ; — who are prompted by their tastes, 
and enabled by their circumstances, to devote them- 
selves to literary pursuits, and who add to the or- 
naments of scholarship the graces of a pure life, 
and the charm of warm affections. His was a 
growing nature, and every year enlarged the sphere 
of his influence, and added to his capacity of act- 
ing favorably upon others. It was not simply the 
loss of a fine mind, and of a spotless character, that 
was to be lamented, but also of that promise of fu- 
ture excellince, of which his past life gave so con- 
fident an assurance. 

His mind was more remarkable for the just har- 
mony which prevailed among its various faculties, 
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than for the prominence of any one. He had a 
sound judgment, a lively fancy, a playful wit, and a 
pure taste ; which were blended in due proportions, 
and lent their several attractions to his writings 
and conversation; but no one was conspicuous, or 
predominant^. His memory was uncommonly reten- 
tive, and whatever he had once learned, was held 
with a firm grasp, and became a permanent posses- 
sion of his mind. He was urged by no strong and 
innate impulse, to any one form of intellectual ac- 
tion, but found a congenial exercise for his powers 
in the pursuits of elegant literature ; and by these 
studies, his mind was expanded and fertilized, his 
taste refined, and his happiness secured. His views 
of life, and of men, were correct; his opinions 
carefully formed, and decidedly, though never arro- 
gantly, expressed. His mind was not darkened by 
prejudice, or warped by love of paradox. He had 
no extravagancies of conduct to repent, and no 
eccentricities of thought to correct. He had an 
accurate estimate of his own powers, and lost no 
time in making unsuccessful experiments, and re- 
tracing false steps. . From no weakness was he fur- 
ther removed, than that of overweening self-confi- 
dence, nor did he suffer from the paralyzing touch 
of that morbid self-distrust, which dooms so many 
fine spirits to hopeless inaction. His methodical 
habits, his clear perceptions, and his power of com- 
prehending details, would have made him a good 
man of business, had such been his vocation. His 
mind was not remarkably quick in its movements. 
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nor was it roused to. extraordinary exertions, by a 
strong excitement. Its rate of progress was uni- 
form, and his quiet and invincible perseverance 
enabled him to accomplish everything he undertook. 
He was habitually and conscientiously industrious* 
It may be said of him, with strict truth, that when 
in good health, he lost no time. A spirit of order 
presided over all his employments. He found time 
for his studies, his friends, and his duties ; . and, 
though always occupied, was never hurried. His 
attainments were extensive; remarkably so, consi- 
dering his constant ill-health, and the occupations 
which, during much of his life, interfered more or 
less with his studies. With the literature of an- 
tiquity he was well acquainted, and his mind was 
deeply imbued with its spirit. He had also given 
much attention to classical mythology, antiquities, 
and art. He had studied the great writers of Rome 
with critical care, and the influence of their style is 
to be traced in the sustained and elaborate beauty 
of his own periods. He understood the principal 
languages of modern Europe, and had read the 
classical authors in each of them^ with a lively per- 
ception of their peculiar beauties. With English 
literature, in its various departments, he was well 
acquainted. Of late years, his favorite reading had 
been among that splendid constellation of great 
minds, by which the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
were adorned ; and he had read with a view to a 
work on English literature, to which he had hoped 
to devote the leisure of many years, and for which 
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he had collected a considerable amount of ma- 
terials.* 

To his other intellectual accomplishments is to be 
added a knowledge of architecture and of music. His 
taste in architecture may be gathered from his arti- 
cle on that subject, reprinted in the present volume. 
His accuracy of eye and just perception of form, 
naturally qualified him to judge of the merit of build- 
ings, and this power had been improved by a study 
of the best works on architecture. With music he 
was well acquainted, both theoretically and practi- 
cally. He had studied the laws of harmony, and the 
principles of musical composition with a thorough- 
ness not common in an amateur, and musical per- 
formances were to him a source of the deepest plea- 
sure ; and though capable of enjoying and compre- 
hending the highest excellence, he was exempt from 

^ The present volume contains a part, only, of Mr. Clerelaud's 
printed writings. In addition to those which are here contained, 
and those which have been before specially mentioned, he wrote 
an article on the Mission at the Sandwich Islands, which ap- 
peared in the Christian Examiner, for November, 1835 ; two papers 
on the Origin and Progress of Music, in the New England Maga- 
zine, for July and August, 1835 ; two papers, entitled " My Jour- 
■al,'» in the New England Magazine, for September and October, 
1835 ; three papers on Copyright, which appeared in the American 
Monthly Magazine, for February, March, and October, 1837 ; and 
an article on Fashions in Dress, in the Worth American Review, 
for July, 1838. He also translated from the French a pamphlet 
on the Cholera. His unpublished writings comprise the six lec- 
tures before mentioned, read before the Boston Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and lectures on Classic Mytho- 
logy, on the Spirit of the Middle Ages, on Popular Excite- 
ment, on Pompeiij and on the subject, " What Man has done, Man 
can do." 
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that morbid fastidiousness which is displeased with 
anything short of it. His favorite instrument was 
the organ, and he played upon it with skill, taste and 
feeling. His touch, in particular — which is a natu- 
ral gift, depending upon physical organization, and 
which may be improved, but not created by practice 
— was uncommonly fine. A simple strain of mel- 
ody oflen acquired, from his manner of playing, a 
depth of expression which was never reached by 
more brilliant performers. 

The manner in which he acquired his knowledge 
of music, is so characteristic of his perseverance, 
that it may appropriately be mentioned in this con- 
nection. In the long winter vacation of his Sopho- 
more year, he asked his mother to give him lessons 
in music. She supposed it to be a boyish fancy, and 
returned him a playful answer, not treating the mat- 
ter seriously ; but finding him resolute in his purpose 
she attempted to discourage him by a view of the 
difficulties to be overcome. These, he said, he was 
aware of, and was prepared to encounter. He stated 
to his mother that the organ of the Episcopal church 
in Cambridge was undergoing repairs, which would 
occupy about a year, at the end of which time an 
organist would be chosen, who would receive a sal- 
ary. If he could qualify himself for the situation 
during the year, he might be chosen, and from the 
salary a part of his college expenses could be defray- 
ed. His mother consented to give him instruction 
in the elements of music, on three conditions ; first, 
that he should never allow his musical studies and 
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practice to interfere with his college lessons; se- 
condly, that he should pursue the study thoroughly, 
and master the scientific principles of music, and not 
be content with the acquisition of a mere superficial 
accomplishment ; thirdly, that if he should discover 
in himself a natural inaptitude for the pursuit, he 
should desist, and lose no time in useless efibrts. All 
these conditions he readily accepted, and he began 
the study in good earnest. During the seven weeks 
in which he remained at home, he made great pro- 
gress both in the theory and practice of the art. 
When he returned to Cambridge, he took with him 
various books of instruction, and the key-board of an 
old and disused piano. Upon these soundless keys 
he daily and diligently practised, till he had acquired 
the power of fingering, when his studies were further 
pursued upon the college organ, with the aid of occa- 
sional lessons from the late Rev. George Otis, an 
accomplished musician, who was at that time Latin 
tutor in the college. The result was, that at the 
end of the year, when the repairs upon the organ in 
the Episcopal church were completed, he applied for 
the situation of organist, and was chosen to it, and 
continued to occupy it till the close of his college 
life, to the entire satisfaction of the congregation. 

His conversational powers were in strict harmony 
with the qualities of his mind. He could hardly be 
cdled a brilliant or eloquent talker, and his discourse 
did not sparkle with point and epigram. His mind 
was not strongly influenced by impressions from with- 
out, nor was he quickened by the excit^ient of soei- 
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ety or the spur of opposition to an unusual flow of 
thoughts or words. He had no taste for monologue, 
and very little for coriversational contests for victory* 
In large companies, he was generally silent, and 
never engrossed the conversation or talked in such 
a manner as to attract the attention of a circle 
towards him. But among his intimate friends, and 
especially at his own home, his conversation was 
delightfuL The various information with which his 
travels and his reading had furnished him, flowed 
gracefully from his mind, and his familiar discourse 
had that scholar-like finish, which the habit of fre- 
quent writing generally produces. Perhaps the in- 
tellectual quality which was most conspicuous in his 
conversation, on such occasions, was humor, which 
was generally displayed by that tone of grave exag- 
geration which is a marked characteristic of the best 
specimens of American wit. He had a keen sense 
of the ludicrous, and this power gave a peculiar 
flavor to his remarks, though he never drew the ma- 
terials for mirth from the faults or foibles of others. 
From his lips the ^* blistering dew " of sarcasm never 
dropped. 

His manners were uncommonly winning, and 
their charm was derived from two qualities of cha- 
racter which he possessed, in an eminent degree — 
simplicity and gentleness. No one could be in his 
presence for a moment, without an instinctive per- 
ception of his truth and sincerity. His words and 
actions were without disguise, and without affecta- 
tion. Whenever he spoke upon any subject, it was 
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fdt by all who heard him, that he had given his 
trae opinion. He never attempted to appear other 
than he really was. He made no pretension to qua- 
lities which he did not possess, and no effort to 
conceal those which he had. This trait of character 
inspired great confidence, wherever he was known. 
The hearts of men were readily opened to one so 
artless and so unsuspecting, and to feel an interest in 
him was no more than giving to truth its due re- 
spect. His manners, also, were as gentle as they 
were unaffected. There was no trace in them of 
that want of repose, which betrays a character defi- 
cient in self-respect, and over anxious to please; 
they were simple, quiet, and self-possessed. He had 
that ready power of sympathy with others, and that 
delicate sense of what is passing in another's mind, 
which are the essence of true politeness. He recog- 
nized the rights of every person with whom he con- 
versed, and, in his social relations, was uniformly 
governed by self-forgetting benevolence. When- 
ever he had occasion to express a difference of opin« 
ion, it was done in a manner at which the most 
sensitive could not feel wounded. If he ever gave 
advice to a friend, a duty from which he never 
shrank, he used great plainness of speech, but with 
such kindliness of spirit, and words of such gentle 
persuasiveness, that no rebellious swelling of the 
heart ever followed, and no indignant impulse of 
seli^justification was ever aroused. He never seemed 
more truly lovable, than when uttering an unpala- 
table truth. He was a general favorite with young 
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persons and children, which is a sure proof of an 
essentially amiable character. 

He was, emphatipally, a scholar. A lover of books 
from his childhood, he was never more happy than 
when occupied with their silent fellowship, but he 
never fell into any of the easily-besetting weaknesses 
of men of letters. He discharged, with conscientious 
fidelity, the duties which devolved upon him, as the 
head of a household, and the master of a family. He 
was exact and punctual in all matters of business. 
In the obligation of a promise, he recognized no 
distinction between what was trifling and what was of 
importance. He retained, to the last, that peculiar 
kind of knowledge, which a New England boy, 
reared in the country, instinctively learns, but which 
men of letters are apt to forget. He had an un- 
derstanding of things, as well as of books. His lit- 
erary habits did not make him helpless, and his 
delicate health did not make him efibminate. He 
could use his hands, when the occasion required 
it. His habits were manly. He was a hardy pedes- 
trian, and a fearless rider ; and all his perceptions of 
external things were accurate. 

His moral nature was highly pure and elevated. 
He was free from the passions which make men 
hateful, and from the weaknesses that make them 
contemptible. Strict justice, and uniform truth, 
presided over his dealings with others. He was 
not only thoroughly unselfish, but actively and 
thoughtfully considerate of the welfare and happi- 
ness of those who were around him. All his aims 
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and purposes were high, and everything that was 
just, pure, and of good report, found in him a friend. 
He had an intolerant scorn of all that was mean 
and low, and any exhibition of such conduct, called 
forth from him an energy of denunciation not com- 
mon in his gentle nature. He was governed by 
high principle in everything, and only they who 
knew him intimately, could judge of the extent to 
which, in the smallest concerns, his conduct was 
regulated by a sense of duty. His virtues were not 
merely those of impulse and temperament, but were 
the growth of habitual self-control, and daily self- 
denial. 

His organization was highly sensitive. He suffer- 
ed keenly, from causes which produce no effect upon 
men of more robust fibre. Against this physical 
weakness, he struggled manfully and successfully, 
and displayed no common strength of character 
in these daily conflicts, which few could witness or 
applaud. None but his most intimate friends could 
know the exhausting efforts it sometimes cost him, 
to maintain his habitual tranquillity of deportment. 
His character was always an improving one. He 
gathered goodness and wisdom from the discipline 
of life, and in the growth of his virtues there was no 
fear of rest, still less of relapse. 

Mr. Cleveland's moral character was strengthened 
and supported by a deep-seated principle of religious 
faith. The religious sentiment was first awakened 
in his heart, upon his mother's knee and in his mo 
ther'a arms, and these early impressions grew with 
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his growth and clung to him through lifd. Submis* 
sion to the will of God in hours of trial and disci- 
pline, and gratitude for the many blessings with 
which his life was crowned, were constant states of 
mind with him. His was never a repining spirit. 
He never felt that he had deserved more than he had 
received. He was grateful for the gift of life, for the 
affections with which it was so blessed and hallowed^ 
and for the opportunities of self-improvement and 
usefulness which had been granted to him. His 
character had the crowning charm of humility. 
Upon the public services of religion he was always a 
regular attendant, and of late years he had been a 
careful and habitual student of the Bible. The tri- 
umph of his religious faith was seen in that hour 
when it is ever most severely tried — in the hour of 
death. His last moments were brightened and sus* 
tained by those consolations and supports which 
Christianity alone can give. He died as a Christian 
should die, and as a Christian only can die. 

But by more than all things else, Mr. Cleveland 
was distinguished by the warmth, the depth, and the 
constancy of his affections. To love and be beloved 
were strong necessities of his nature. Kindness 
awakened in him a lively sense of gratitude, and his 
sympathy was ever quick and responsive. In the 
gratification of the affections furnished by the society 
of his family and friends, he found the chief happiness 
of his life. In the various relations of son, brother, 
husband .and father, he was most exemplary ; always 
affectionate, self-forgetting, and thoughtful of others. 
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Between him and his friends there was the sunshine 
of perfect love and unbroken confidence. With 
them he knew no reserve. He shared with them his 
thoughts, his purposes, his hopes and his fears. 
Towards them his countenance was never turned 
but with the most animating expression of kindness 
and affection. In their society his powers expanded 
and his nature seemed to breathe its genial atmos- 
phere. In his looks and tones, his words of welcome 
and the cordial grasp of his hand, there was a per- 
suasive power, which gave assurance to the self-dis- 
trustful and made the sensitive feel unconstrained. 
He was not strongly influenced by new faces or 
novel associations. The presence of strangers 
rather checked than aided the flow of his mind. 
Nor did he take much pleasure in large assemblies, 
and the pressure of well-dressed crowds. Powerful 
excitements were always rather oppressive to his 
gentle and sensitive nature. He far preferred the 
charm of familiar faces and the music of familiar 
voices; to be surrounded by a few firiends, when, 
without constraint, the mind may throw off whatever 
rises to its surface. His tastes were strongly domes- 
tic. In more than one family he was received upon 
the familiar footing of an inmate, before he had gath- 
ered round him a household of his own ; and afler 
that time, he found under his own roof the elements 
of a happy and a useful life. Day after day glided 
tranquilly by in literary studies, and his wearied 
powers sought no other refreshment than could be 
supplied by the society of his family and friends. It 
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is with scenes like these that his image will ever be 
associated in the hearts of his friends, with the circle 
that gathers round the winter fireside, with the quiet 
stroll in the long-lingering twilight of summer, with 
the occupations and interests which make up the 
charm of the hallowed words of Family and Home. 
We feel the loss of such a man to be a severe be- 
reavement. To his intimate friends it seems as if a 
portion of the daily light which fell upon their lives 
were taken away. As we look mournfully into his 
early grave, the question forces itself upon the mind. 
Why were such powers, attainments, affections, so 
soon removed from an earth which had such need of 
them ? But this is not the mood in which this afflic- 
tion should be contemplated. Gratitude for such a 
life should not be lost in grief for such a death. The 
character of a man's life is not determined till its 
close. The hand of death alone puts a seal apon its 
excellence. The capacities which we honored, and 
the virtues which we loved, are not extinguished, 
but transferred to another sphere. The day of 
reunion is not far distant with any of us. His 
life on earth may now be viewed as a complete 
whole, and the retrospect is animating and inspiring. 
With him the struggle is over and the palm is won. 
With him there is no fear of faltering goodness, of 
decaying virtue, of wandering away from the pure 
lights which guided his youth. He has been faithful 
to the end. And now that the darkness of the grave 
has gathered over his form, and that we are to see 
his face no more upon earth, a sense of gratitude 
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should mingle with our sorrow, that we have been 
permitted to have such a friend and to contemplate 
such a life. The memory of what he was, should 
confirm our devotion to duty, our submissiveness to 
trial, our constancy in labor ; it should make us more 
pure, more kindly, more self-forgetful. We should 
show ourselves worthy of the affection with which 
he regarded us, by a more uniform devotion to those 
high principles which governed his life and hallowed 
his death. 
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FELTON'S HOMER. 

* OMHP O Y 'IAIA2. — The Iliad of Homer, from the 
Text of Wolf. With English Notes and Flax- 
man's Illustrative Designs. Edited by C. C. Felf- 
TON, A. M., College Professor of Greek in HoT" 
vard University, Boston : Hilliard, Gray &, Co. ; 
Cambridge : Brown, Shattuck & Co. 1833. 

Fmm the Ameifcan doarterly RaHev, Vol. xir. No. zxtQ. 

We have examined this volume with great satisfac- 
tion. The beauty of the print and the extreme 
accuracy which prevails throughout, are highly cre- 
ditable both to the editor and to the accomplished 
scholar who is at the head of the University press. 
The book would adorn any library, and will, un- 
doubtedly, from its elegance, be often seen among 
the motley, but very splendid throng of an American 
centre-table. The scholar will receive great pleasure 
from the careful perusal of it. The editor has se- 
lected Woirs text as amended in the Leipzig edition 
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by Tauchnitz in 1829 ; this text is too well known 
to require any comment in this place, and it is only 
necessary to observe, that the American reprint is 
worthy of the original. The illustrations from Flax- 
man form one of the most remarkable and interest- 
ing features of the work, and have been extremely 
well executed by a native artist. 

The preface, by Mr. Felton, is brief and unpre- 
tei^ding, but contains too much excellent criticism 
to be passed by unnoticed. Speaking of the object 
of the work, he says, " My wish has been to lead the 
young student to read the poem, not in the spirit of 
a school-boy conning a dull lesson to be ' construed ' 
aad ' parsed' and forgotten when the hour of reoitft- 
tion is at an end, but in the delightful consciousness 
that he is employing his mind upon one of the no- 
blest monuments of the genius of man." Had tiie 
same spirit prevailed with numerous other editors of 
the classics, we should not now see so many instances 
of professional men abandoning classical studies, and 
loathing the names of Greek and Latin through very 
weariness of difficult texts, rendered still more so by 
snarling notes in an unknown tongue, (we can scarce 
call it Latin,) written by quarrelling commentators. 

We are happy to ^ that the editor regards the 
books of the Iliad as '' the work of one author, and 
that author Homer." His view of the work renders 
it much more interesting, and is, we think, author- 
ized by the innate traits of the poem. The object 
of the, author seems to have been less to describe the 
war of Troy, than to set forth in becoming terms the 
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glorious achiev^nents of his hero. Had Homer 
given the title to his poem, we think it would have 
been called the AchUieid, and this tends to confirm 
the explanation of the announcement of the poem re- 
ferred to in the first note, namely, that the whole plan 
and design of the work are declared in the first five 
hues. The poet invokes the muse to sing of the 
continued wrath of Achilles, which brought down a 
thousand woes upon the Greeks, and sent the souls 
of many heroes to Hades, '' and the will of Jupiter 
was fiilfilled.'' Now this will of Jupiter is constantly 
referred to throughout the poem, firom the time it is 
first expressed in answer to the prayer of Thetis. It 
18, that the Trojan shall prove victorious and destroy 
many Gh'ecian warriors, in order that the need of 
Atihilles' assistance may be bitterly felt by Aga* 
memncm. Hence all the success of the Trojans is 
ascribed to Jove, who sits on Mound Ida, and in- 
spires them with ardor and courage ; this will is not 
changed tillAchilles returns to battle ; and the wrath 
of the Father of Gods and men is powerfully express- 
ed, wh^i, overcome by the arts of Juno, he sleeps, 
and awaking, finds that the victorious career of the 
Trojans has for the moment been checked. 

Commencing with this view of the poem, the ed- 
itor proceeds to state briefly the historical facts 
which form the basis of the Iliad, and then gives a 
beautifiil though rapid critique upon the poem. 
The remarks are perfectly in accordance with the 
object of the work as declared at fint; and the 
atodent must he jdestitute of every spark of claaoio 
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enthusiasm, who can read them without going with 
renewed ardor to the perusal of the poem. The notes 
are conceived in the same spirit. They are the con- 
versation of a kind friend, who is thoroughly imhued 
with the early Grecian taste and impressed with the 
splendor of Homer, who is interested in our advance 
and wishes to inspire us with the same taste, and 
open our eyes to the same splendor. One great re- 
commendation they bear on the very face ; that is, 
they are written in English. To print Latin notes 
and comments upon a work intended for American 
or English students, appears to us sheer pedantry 
and affectation; and we hail with joy a classical 
work which comes explained through the medium of 
our own tongue, the fittest of modern languages, save 
the copious German, to do justice to the unrivalled 
flexibility and the varying grace of the Greek. In 
the doubtful passages, the editor has generally given 
us the most approved versions, sometimes adding his 
own ; other difficult words and phrases he has trans- 
lated very satisfactorily, for he has evidently taken 
common sense for his guide ; a faithful interpreter 
sadly neglected by the commentators. The larger 
notes are a continuation or amplification of the crip 
tique he has given in the preface ; wherever a pas- 
sage of more than common beauty or power occurs, 
he points it out with the characteristics ; and the 
closing note for each book is generally a summary 
with critical remarks upon the whole. Among the 
most interesting we would enumerate the note at the 
close of the second book, the one to the 365th line 
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of book 6thy upon the parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache, the note to line 206, book 9th, to line 829, 
book 14th, and to line 592, book 15th. The note 
respecting the shield of Achilles, is highly interest- 
ing and satisfactory ; and the description of the grief 
of Priam and Andromache in the last note to book 
23d, is worthy of the original. We could gladly 
quote many of the beautiful passages with which the 
editor has filled his comments, but we will restrict 
ourselves to the paragraph in which he closes his 
remarks upon Homer ; it is a fair specimen of his 
style and of the happy spirit of criticism which per- 
vades the work. 

'' The close of the poem is marked by the utmost sim- 
plicity, but it is a simplicity that accords with the elegant 
spirit of antiquity. The impression it leaves on the mind 
is deep. We feel that we have been guided through scenes 
of infinite variety, beauty, pathos, solemnity, from the ter- 
rible onset to the mournful ceremonies of the funeral pyre, 
by a poet who is perfectly familiar with every aspect of 
life, and every feeling of the heart ; and when he takes 
leave of us, it is with the simple consciousness that his 
song is over, and his task accomplished." 

We cannot but notice the harmony which exists 
between Mr. Felton's criticism upon the Iliad, and 
Flaxman's illustrations ; each is a comment upon the 
other. These illustrations add greatly to our inte- 
rest in reading the poem. So much, indeed,^ is the 
pleasure we derive fi'om any work of imagination 
enhanced by the cooperation of the artist, that it has 
become fashionable to add this charm to all elegant 
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editions. Our interest is vastly iacreased by thns 
embodying tbe &ncies of the poet, in all works, from 
the death and burial of Cock Robin, up to the sub- 
lime productions of Fuseli, Martin, and Vemet ; for 
we are thus aided in forming our own conceptions, 
or what is of still higher satisfaction, we are enabled 
to compare the efforts of our imagination with those 
of other men, and to temper our own fancies by the 
superior glow of genius. 

Tbe illustrations by Mr. Flaxman, however, have 
a stronger title to our esteem than this ; they may be 
relied on as faithful representations of the habits, 
manners, and general appearance of the people whom 
Homer celebrates. They are minutely accurate, 
and would serve as a guide to the study of antiqui- 
ties. The editor speaks of Flaxman in these words 
of the preface : 

<' No modem sculptor, according to the opinions of the 
best judges, has imbibed more thoroughly the spirit of 
grace and beauty which belongs preeminently to ancient 
art. His mind may be said to have been cast in a Grecian 
mould ; he had the same intuitive perception of the beauti- 
ful, the same love of simplicity, the same power, which 
belonged to that intellectaal people, of embodying in per- 
fect forms the ideal creations of genius. He spent seven 
years in studying the remains of antiquity at Rome ; and 
no man was ever more fitted by nature and education to 
revive and reproduce the elegant simplicity of the works of 
the ancients. His illustrations of Homer, designed origin- 
ally for bas-reliefs, were welcomed, on their appearance, 
by tbe applause of all Earope. They have been repeat- 
edly published in England, France, Germany, and Italy, 
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and have taken, by aniversal consent, a place among the 
happiest modern repiesentations of the spirit of the an- 
tique." 

These remarks are perfectly true ; and we would 
add, that the whole of his life, his perseverance and 
dauntless energy, his quiet disregard of the unfeeling 
sentence passed xxpoo. him by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
his deep religion, his domestic affections, the iH»pr^ 
tending simplicity of his life, when surrounded by 
honors and wealth, and courted by the great and the 
learned, seem but an illustration of that dignity and 
repose so highly prized by the ancients. 

Mere correctness is not the chief merit of Flax- 
man. It is the high province of the painter or the 
sculptor to concentrate in the moment, past, present 
and future; what tl» poet details in many words, 
the artist conveys at a single glance. Tales of joy 
or sorrow, recollections of the past, and anticipations 
of the fiiture, are to be expressed in the one change* 
less look. Still more, the spirit of the age, the im** 
pulses which stamped its features, the passions which 
swayed it, the superstition, the religion, the virtue of 
men, are to be brought forward in such a way as to 
produce a deep and unerring conviction in the mind 
of the beholder. We well remember seeing, in our 
earliest years, a vignette resembling the puritan war- 
riors praising God amid heaps of their slaughtered 
enemies ; it gave us an idea of that remarkable class 
of men, and of the age which all subsequent inform- 
ation has only tended to confirm. Flaxman has 
equally succeeded in setting before us, society in the 
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heroic ages; the whole contour of his forms, the 
attitudes, the expression of countenance, and the 
grouping of the figures are truly Grecian ; and we 
feel confident, that as he has represented the war- 
riors of Greece and Troy, so they really appeared 
and acted around the walls of Ilium ; that as he has 
portrayed the divinities who thronged the golden 
pavement of heaven, inhabited the caverns of the 
ocean, or sought the deep shades of the infernal 
kingdom, so they existed in the inspired mind of the 
blind old poet. 

The illustrations afford much information to the 
uninitiated student, and render the reading of Homer 
doubly interesting; but the editor has conferred a 
still higher benefit in thus uniting the two, by lead- 
ing us to consider the connection which exists be- 
tween ancient arts and literature. This is a vast, 
profound, and most interesting study; it has been 
but little explored in this country, and a few remarks 
upon it may not be amiss at this time. 

Flaxman seems to have been fully aware of the 
importance of uniting the study of the arts with that 
of literature, as having grown up together ; calling 
each other into existence, and each aiding to develop 
and perfect the other ; and he frequently alludes to 
this connection in his admirable lectures upon sculp- 
ture. In his remarks upon ** ancient art," he says, 

" The poems of Hesiod, Sappho, Anacreon, and Simo- 
nides, are also believed to have been collected in a public 
library at Athens in this time. Thus was infant art in- 
spired by the spirit of poetry, and the efiects of this inspira- 
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tkm are seen in the councils of the Gods, in the fViezes of 
the Parthenon, and the Temple of Theseus, besides innor 
merable Homeric subjects on the painted vases and Greek 
basso-relieyos of after ages." 

Again, in the Lecture on Composition : 

'*In the Greek compositions, the countenances and 
figures are of exalted beauty; the actions display the 
limbs and body with the greatest variety, energy, and 
grace ; the subjects are heroic or divine. They have a 
kindred sublimity with Homer, of patriotism with Tyrtaeus, 
the noble flights of Pindar, the terror of ^schylus, and 
the tenderness of Sophocles ! " 

' The fine arts and poetry have not only sprung up 
and advanced simultaneously, but there is a great 
aialogy between them, in whatever country or age 
they have existed together. This is strongly illus- 
trated by comparing architecture with contemporary 
liteiature, from the golden age of the art in Greece 
down to the present time. Grace, harmony, and 
strength, the absence of unnecessary ornament, the 
simplicity, and yet the exquisite beauty of nature, 
are the strong marks of Grecian poetry, of Homer, 
Pindar, and Hesiod, of iEschylus and Sophocles ; 
these made their works befitting models for all future 
ages, and stamped them with immortality. Yet 
would we enumerate the qualities of Grecian archi- 
tecture, what other terms need we employ ? The 
Parthenon, the form of which is known to most of 
our readers, seemed but a magnificent comment upon 
the preceding poetry which called it into existence. 
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Strength, majesty, and power were " pillared " in 
the noble edifice which was destined for eternity. 
The hand of man, more ruthless than time itself, has 
laid low this masterpiece of art, and a few shattered 
colonnades alone remain on the spot to tell of its 
former glory ; but it is rising, in youthful beauty, in 
many a land that was unknown to its builder, and, 
Kke the poetry it celebrated, the Parthenon is im- 
mortal. 

Tracing the connection between architecture and 
poetry to a later day, we come to the works of Rome. 
The literature of the Imperial City, and its architec- 
ture, were alike copies from Grecian originals. 
More profuse ornament and less severe taste charac- 
terized them both : yet both contained much of tke 
beauty of their great models. Still they were want- 
ing in dignity, and appeared always of foreign 
growth, for they were created, not as in Greece, by 
the spontaneous enthusiasm of a free and conquering 
people, but at the nod and beck of a despotic em- 
peror. 

With far greater pleasure we proceed to consider 
this connection, ailer the revival of the arts in Italy. 
Here, again, we have a strong originality, a solem- 
nity and shady grandeur which till then were un- 
known. We delight to compare the vast design, the 
loftiness of imagination, the intense power of thought 
displayed in Dante's divine comedy, with the kindred 
attributes of the architecture of his time. A slight 
attempt at classical imitation is discoverable in both, 
yet does not injure the effect. We cannot forbear 
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eiting here a description of some of the earliesi 
works of modern architecture, which axe ^oaped 
together in Pisa. 



" The traveller, on entering the city gates, is 

astonished by a scene of architectural magnificence and 
singularity, not to be equalled in the world. Four stu- 
pendous structures of fine marble in one group : The sol- 
emn Cathedral, in the general parallelogram of its form 
resembling an ancient temple, whieh unites and simplifies 
the arched divisions of its exterior ; the Baptistery, a 
circular building, surrounded with arches and column*, 
crowned with niches, statues, and pinnacles, rising to an 
apex in the centre, terminated by a statue of the Baptist ; 
the Falling Tower, (which is thirteen feet out of the per- 
pendicular,) a most elegant cylinder, raised by eight rows 
of columns, surrounding each other, and surrounding a 
staircase ; the Cemetery, a long, square corridor, four 
hundred by two hundred feet, containing the ingenious 
works of the improvers of painting, down to the sixteenth 
century. This extraordinary scene, on the evening of a 
summer's day, with a splendid red sun setting in the dark 
blue sky, the full moon rising on the opposite side over a 
city nearly deserted, affects the behdder's mind with such 
a sense of magnificence, solitude, and wonder, that he 
scarcely knows whether he is in this world or not." — 
Flaxman^s Lectures. 

Such are the impressions too, which are produced 
on reading Dante; the same sublimity, loneliness, 
and silent awe : such are the feelings which arise in 
the mind of the traveller as he wanders through the 
streets of the native city of this great man : like his 
immortal poem, the vast churches, the lolly towers^ 
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the frowning castles of Florence, seem to be the 
work of the Titans. 

We come next to that truly grand style of archi- 
tecture commonly called the Gothic. The sublime 
spirit of chivalry seems to have dictated the early 
literature of England, and to have produced the 
architecture which arose at the same time. It is to 
the north of Europe that we must look for the full 
and free development of this spirit; for the same 
national differences existed in the days of the cru- 
sades, between the north and south of the continent, 
as at present. The Italian warriors were as brave 
as those of England, but they were of a gayer and a 
lighter temperament; their character was much 
formed by the superior polish and the more dissolute 
manners of their courts : they wanted that depth of 
feeling and purity of sentiment which marked the 
Northern Knight. The revival of Greek and Ro- 
man arts so much earlier in Italy than in the north, 
also prevented the chivalrous ages from producing 
so great an effect upon architecture in that country. 
There is a perfect keeping between the old English 
writings and the superb Gothic edifices which were 
commenced as early as the twelfth century. A deep 
and fervent religion seems to have been the moving 
principle, and is most prominent in both : religion 
equally called forth the great works of Greece : but 
the religion of the romantic ages was of a far differ- 
ent character. New ideas of power had been devel- 
oped by the spread af Christianity. The miracles of 
holy men^ the marvellous and heart-rending tale of 
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the sufferings and death of a Saviour, the certainty 
of a life to come, and the revelation of the glory of 
an onmipotent God, filled the hearts of men, till life 
faded into insignificance, and all the soul was ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of these vajst subjects* 
Hence the statues of mailed warriors slumbered on 
their tombs, their hands closed in prayer, as com- 
mending their spirit to Him who gave it; hence 
choirs of angels and archangels, of prophets and 
martyrs and saints, crowded the solemn arches of the 
cathedral like the vault of heaven, and seemed to 
join in the " sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and 
harping symphonies ;" hence the majestic and lyric 
style of the early vnriters, whether in prose or poetry ; 
and hence also may be traced the unrivalled sublim- 
ity of Milton, who shared deq>ly in the spirit of the 
age of chivalry. 

A still more intimate connection exists between 
literature and the arts of design, by which we here 
mean sculpture and painting. These are of a higher 
cast than architecture ; like poetry, their subject is 
man, and the supernatural beings, which, however 
ideal, must always be represented in the human 
form : less imposing for grandeur of proportion, it is* 
their object to produce an equally profound effect by 
appealing more directly to the moral, to the loftiest 
and deepest feelings of our nature. Their power 
over us is less visible ; it steals upon us unawares ; 
but, like poetry, it captivates the whole soul. That 
these arts should produce the same effect upon us as 
the higher efforts of literature, is not surprising, for 
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tiiey are all bat the expression of kindred imagina* 
tion, sentiments, and emotions : each is the pouring 
forth of a soul overflowing with irrepressible thought; 
each is the language of in^iration. And there is a 
beautiful harmony in these imaginings, whetiier they 
glow on the canvass, breathe in the marble, or are 
heard in melodious verse and the magic tones of 
music. Thus it is that the arts illustrate literature ; 
the grand object of all is the same -^ to call forth a 
response in the mind of others* Hence, the same 
sensations are excited, whether we see the Laocoon 
in the eloquent marble, or read his sad story in the 
touching lines of Virgil : whether, with the awful 
genius of Dante for our guide, we tread the unex- 
plored regions of heaven and hell, or gaze on the 
terrible vision of the last judgment, which the genius 
of Michael Angelo has embodied in the Sistine 
ohapel : whether we behold the sculptured forms of 
ministering spirits bearing up to heaven the soul of 
the good knight who has died in the faith, or read in 
Sir Thomas Malory how the holy man in his vision 
saw the angels " heave up Sir Launcelot to the 
heavens," and of the " goodly odor," and the chasit* 
tag of the seraphs. 

Whenever new and great principles, which are to 
change the form of society, new ideas of power, new 
religions, new motives to action are developed, thare 
will be found new, original, and powerful literature^ 
ttdd corresponding arts. Nothing is wanting at any 
tiime to bring these forward, but a sufficient motive : 
the mind is not l^ess active nor less powerful in one age 
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than another. But there are certain epochs in the 
history of man, when all is destined to be changed. 
Mighty influences spread over society like a deluge, 
and destroy all, save the eternal elements from which 
a new creation is to spring. The waters subside, 
and the fertile soil again teems with life ; but new 
trees and plants and new races appear, and but few 
vestiges of the ancient order of things remain. Two 
such epochs have already occurred. First, when 
men had emerged from barbarism like the worl4 
from chaos, had formed themselves into society, and. 
had begun to speak with the voice of poetry, and to 
embody their fancies in the marble. Again, after the 
lapse of benighted centuries, when, like the earth 
req^>eaxing from the deluge, the mind a second time 
teemed in its fulness, and gave birth to those produc- 
tions which have been the wonder and glory of all 
successive ages. 

At both of these qxKshs, the secret and source of 
these vast efforts of the intellect have been a pro- 
found faith — not of abstract reason, but of de^ 
sentiment ; not to be cast aside, but. filling the soul, 
absorbing its faculties, and forming almost the sum 
of its existence : a belief on the part of the artists, 
not only in the religion they professed, but in the 
dignity and grandeur of their whole subject ; a deep 
conviction of its truth, its worthipeas to call forth 
their highest efforts, and its power to expand and 
emioble the soul in the contemplati<m. And this 
£uth was not confined to th^a alone : in their minds 
it imdoubtedly existed in a more distinct, vivid, and 
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beautiful form, th&n with the mass ; still it pervaded 
the whole community, ruled society, and formed the 
entire spirit of the age. And, indeed, but for this 
universal faith, the great works of ancient art could 
not have been produced ; the voice of the poet is 
mute, and the arm of the sculptor falls nerveless, 
unless they awaken in the hearts of others an echo 
to the call of their own inspiration. 

This faith was a deep and life-giving principle in 
the mind of Homer. He was to sing in " new and 
lofty measures " c^ a bygone and mightier race, of 
heroes and demigods and their unrivalled exploits ; 
of deities whom he adored in sincerity, who had aid- 
ed in the battles of his country, had protected it with 
their divinity, and conferred power and honor upon 
it ; who had marked it for their favored land, and 
had fixed their abode and established their shrines in 
its sacred soil. And his strains were to be heard by 
those who had descended fi'om the heroes he cele- 
brated ; by a race of freemen and warriors, who lis- 
tened with rapture to the tale of the glorious deeds, 
the high birth and the divine qualifications of their 
ancestors. Nor was this faith less remarkable in the 
ancient sculptors ; they believed in the existence and 
attributes, and were impressed with the character, of 
the Deity, whose visible image it was their high duty 
to portray. Hence the inspiration of their works : 
and hence that undefinable but evident superiority of 
the antique statues over modem imitations of the 
classic. An instance which pointedly illustrates this 
remark^ may be seen in the Perseus of Canova, which 
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was made to r^lace the Apollo Belvidere, when that 
wonder of art was removed from Rome. The artist 
undoubtedly exerted his utmost power, and the statue 
is exceedingly beautiful : the head is truly Grecian ; 
the dress, form, and attitude are classic : but, alas ! 
the faith was wimting to give life and divinity to the 
whole : it is the figure of a beautiful youth, but no 
trace of inspiration is there. Far different is the 
great original for which this was to be a substitute. 
We delight to picture to ourselves the sculptor of the 
Apollo at the mom^it of finishing his work ; we fancy 
him gazing at the piece, and gathering, one by one, 
its varied and almost endless beauties; beholding 
thus embodied visibly before him his own soul, his 
religion, his genius; we fancy him forgetting that 
the work is his own, and ascribing to the presence 
of the Divinity those magnificent traits with which 
the marble is invested ; and then we can easily ima- 
gine him throwing away his chisel, and prostrating 
himself in adoration before the inspired form he has 
himself called into existence. 

The philosq[)hy of such a faith was not unknown 
to the ancients ; they illustrated it in the beautifiil 
fiible of Pygmalion, and his statue animated by the 
gods — where the ivory seemed to become instinct 
with life, as the enraptured artist gazed on the lovely 
Ibrm bef(M^ him, till he forgot it was the work of his 
own hands. 

This faith was not less real and profound, both in 
artists and the people at large, on the recommence- 
ment of poetry and the arts in Italy ; it called into 
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being the superb temples, the wonders of painting 
and sculpture, and the unrivalled poetry of that hal- 
lowed land: and it spread from there into other 
countries, till the whole civilized world acknowledg- 
ed its power and yielded to its impulses. 

We have thus endeavored to show that an intimate 
connection exists between the fine arts and literature, 
so that one illustrates the other ; that this affinity is 
not a matter of hazard, but that it previously exists 
in the mind; that painting, sculpture, music and 
poetry, are but different modes of expressing the 
same emotions, and that all are produced by th^ 
irresistibly influence of the spirit of the age. 

This connection, however, was more intimate in 
the early Grecian ages than at any subsequent period. 
The number of subjects was more limited ; it was 
confined to the history and mythology of a single 
nation : art was to illustrate but one state of society, 
and one religion ; all was in prospect ; all was yet to 
be formed ; there were comparatively few previous 
models to consult ; for though Egypt, and perhaps 
other Oriental nations, preceded Greece in civiliza- 
tion, they were still far from arriving at perfection. 
The Greeks never looked back upon the literature 
and arts of these nations as we do upon the works of 
Homer and iEschylus, Phidias and Praxiteles, as 
models to be implicitly followed, as the perfection of 
art, the utmost limit of human powers. On the con- 
trary, they discovered traces of a degrading super- 
stition and innate barbarism in the monuments of 
Egypt, and instinctively rejected them as models. 
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All was to be formed new ; but as is universally the 
ease at such times, their operations were confined to 
a comparatively narrow field. 

Another circumstance, which tended to bind to* 
gether the labors of the poet and the artist, was, that 
they were more exclusively directed to common life 
than in later ages. This was not owing to a want of 
poetic feeling, but to the more poetical manner of 
life which prevailed in the early ages. As it is sup- 
posed that the first language of men is poetry, so it 
is certain that the habits and forms of earlier society 
are more full of the wild, marvellous, and unreal, 
which poetry seeks. There was much of what we 
call romance in the every-day life of the elder Gre* 
cians ; they were ruled by feeling, not principle ; in 
peace, the power of eloquence, not the majesty of the 
law, directed their movements; in war, personal 
courage, not military discipline, decided the fate of 
the day ; all life was poetry and romance, intense 
excitement and kindling emotion. Hence the poet 
and the sculptor sought no further than the life 
around for subjects on which to employ their genius. 
Models were afforded at their own hearths, in the 
streets and the forum, at the tribunals of justice and 
the altars of the gods. Their representations there- 
fore were marked by a strong analogy, for had they 
departed widely from the common model, they would 
have wandered in unknown fields, where none could 
follow them. Their works were more faithful to the 
subject than those of modern times, but there was 
Jess room and less necessity for the exertion of imar 
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^nation. Poetry was nol then, as at present, a fairy 
garden, set apart from the rest of the world, teeming 
with gorgeous and unknown flowers, and guarded by 
Watchful genii ; no walls then encircled the sacred 
precincts ; no flaming sword waved at the portal ; 
but all men wandered in the paths and reposed in 
the shade. 

If the representations of real life required lesd 
effort of the imagination in the time of Homer, than 
since the reviyal of letters, still more was this the 
case with regard to the supernatural beings. They 
were less varied in numbers and character, less pow- 
erful, less gifted, both in good and evil, than those 
beings whom the Jewish and Christian religions 
have revealed. Homer fixed the mythology of 
Greece ; the sculptors arrayed the gods in the forms 
he assigned them; and the people adored them 
under the attributes he ascribed to them : and what 
were these gods ? Beings of ideal beauty, yet in the 
form of man ; of ideal power, yet sharing in mortal 
Weakness ; even occasionally wounded and defeated 
by man, and partaking in his follies and passions ; 
gifted, it is true, with immortality, but in this respect 
not differing from many heroes of mortal origin* 
These deities were the principal subject of poetry 
And sculpture whenever they sought to portray su- 
pernatural beings : true, there were other dark, 
mysterious, and unearthly imaginings ; but they had 
So little (Certainty and fixedness of form and chcurac* 
ter, that they are rarely alluded to by the poet, and 
have never been embodied by the sculptor. 
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Bat if the attributes of the Grecian deities were Of 
a less lofty nature than those of the superior beiugg 
whom Christianity has made known, the character 
and attributes of man, considered simply as a mortal 
end a finite being, were perhaps much more elevated 
than they are now. The glories of a future existr 
ence revealed by our religion, the light which now 
beams firom the throne of the Almighty, and pours 
its effulgence upon the life to come, seem to throw a 
shade over the present state of being, which sinks 
into insignificance when compared with the immor- 
tality which awaits us. No theme is more common 
with the Christian than the worthlessness of exists 
ence, without the hope which his religion holds out 
to him ; deprive him of this, and what does life be^ 
come ? — a barren waste, without one green spot to 
cheer his sad pathway, darkened by the pale shadow 
of death, and encompassed about with despair. 
Man, bereft of immortality, is a frail, perishing crea^ 
ture of clay, the sport of his own passions and the 
powers of nature, deluded through life by the vain 
phantom of happiness, and finally sinking into obliv- 
ion to give place to others, who are to pursue the 
same unprofitable and cheerless career. With the 
early Greeks this was far otherwise. We mean not 
to affirm, that they had no idea of a second existence ; 
on the contrary, they distinctly believed in it : but 
this belief was rather the innate horror of annihii- 
Jation than a cheering and sustaining hope. Th^ 
thought of it seems rarely to have occupied their 
minds^ and never influenced their ccmduot, Nojr 
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did they conceive of an improved nature ; the soul, 
divested of its mortal covering, was to wander in the 
shady realms of Pluto, but melancholy would be its 
prevailing sentiment, and the memory of past joys 
would but heighten the gloom of the present The 
idea, however, of that expansion of the intellect on 
arriving at its destined abode, which is to render it 
susceptible of new and unknown joys, which is to 
develop its whole nature, and bring forth powers, 
that here slumber in the germ, and which will efface 
the past by the immeasurable glory of immortality, 
seems never to have occurred to them. The present 
existence embraced within its compass all their pow- 
ers, wishes, and hopes ; life was dignified by making 
it an ultimate object. Man was supposed to be born 
for this world alone ; beyond this, his duties as well 
as his joys had but a shadowy existence. Hence the 
intellect, with all its sublime attributes, but served to 
ennoble man in his present being ; hence the strength 
of the moral affections, the perception of beauty, the 
love of truth — in a word, all that for the Christian, 
is to survive the grave, and increase in immortal pro- 
portions when separated from the earth, was concen- 
trated in the present, and had no object beyond this 
life. 

There is something grand and imposing, though 
deeply affecting, in these views of life. In the eye 
of the early Greeks, man was born for no prepa- 
ration for a future existence, but only to direct 
and enjoy the present. For him the universe was 
created ; the earth, his dwelling-place, hung central^ 
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and the heavenly luminaries revolved ahout it, pour* 
ing down their light and swaying the seasons for him 
alone. Not only the inferior orders of beings, but 
the deities themselves were formed for him. The 
god of day pursued his ceaseless path through the 
heavens to cheer his labors, and the chaste queen of 
night watched over his slumbers. The father of 
gods and men, the universal Jove, descended from 
Olympus to inspire him ; Minerva covered him with 
the awful shield of wisdom ; the goddess of grace 
and love placed her shrine in his heart ; and immor- 
tal powers, captivated with his beauty, forsook their 
abodes to seek on earth a loveliness which they found 
not in heaven. Even the stern fates labored for him 
alone. All existence centered in man ; and were he 
blotted from being, all things would pass away like a 
vain pageant, and heaven, earth, and hell, with all 
their inhabitants, would cease to be. 

Nor was man wanting to these high destinies. 
Forming no idea of friture happiness, nor of intellect 
vaster than his own, he assumed majestically the do- 
minion on earth to which he was born, and girded 
himself for the fearful contest which was his inherit- 
ance. Against the elements which warred with his 
being, against the terrible powers of Destiny, against 
the certainty of death, he engaged in a ceaseless 
struggle for victory. The Sun, amazed at his crimes, 
started back in his course ; the gods, wounded by 
his spear, fled howling to Olympus ; and the dreary 
realms of Tartarus yielded up the dead to his victo- 
rious hands. Gathering into the present the might 
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of an immortal spirit, he sought to ally it more 
closely to the perishable clay. He coveted, aboTO 
all things, immortal life, and labored, by his heroic 
achievements and by uniting himself with the gods, 
to rise at last to the starry Olympus. 

. Man, then, among the Greeks, the lord of the 
universe, to whom even the divinities were but min« 
istering attendants — man, gifted with an all-daring 
and all-grasping soul, created only to ennoble him 
here, was the highest manifestation of beauty, power 
and majesty. Descended from a common parent 
with his gods, his form was not inferior to their own, 
but became the only model. For the poet or the 
sculptor, then, man was the great and only subject, 
and in him all their efforts were concentrated. In 
proportion as he approximated in character and 
attributes to the supernatural beings, the works of 
genius in every branch, by being limited more ex- 
clusively to one model, became analogous. 

This approximation, or rather an intimate and 
inseparable union between the gods and mortals, is 
nowhere more observable than in Homer : and this 
is the secret of his mythology : the character of his 
heroes would be incomplete without the intervention 
of superior beings. The simplicity which prevails in 
the earlier stages of society is the cause of this : 
complication of character was not understood, and 
when conflicting emotions and passions were discov 
ered, they were ascribed to the presence of a god. 
For instance, when Achilles is about to draw his 
sword and rush upon Agamemnon, Minerva glides 
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ftam heaven, catches him by the hair, and soothes 
his rage. Viewed in connection with the interference 
of the goddess, the character of Achilles appears far 
more elevated and finished than when we examine 
the attributes ascribed to him alone. One view 
shows the courageous young man injured and insult- 
ed by his enemy, ready to sacrifice this haughty rival, 
yet checking himself by prudence, by reflection 6{ 
the mischief he would produce, and by a feeling of 
reverence for the chosen leader of the army; the 
other represents him rash and inconsiderate, regard<» 
less of consequences, and eager only to gratify his 
own vengeance. We have no belief that any all&p 
gorical meaning was implied by Homer in his dei* 
ties ; as he has represented, so he worshipped them, 
and he has devoutly ascribed to their interposition 
all those counter-emotions which agitate the mind, 
for he saw man only in the simple straight^forward 
character in which he has portrayed him. The 
miion of the two was necessary to perfection : and 
we think Schlegel has evidently mistaken the char* 
acter of Homer's gods, when he says, '' Their ap* 
pearance is arbitrary and accidental, and can com-* 
municate no higher interest to the epic poem than the 
charm <^ the wonderful." In numerous instances^ 
this interposition of the gods serves only to complete 
the character of the mortal : the struggle in the mind 
of Helen, between her love for Paris and her con- 
tempt of his cowardice, is beautifiilly depicted, by 
(he intervention of Venus, who leads her to his couch : 
Minerva, guiding the chariot of Diomede, persuading 
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the heroes to retire with the horses of Rhesus, and 
shedding a cloud of glory around the head of Achilles ; 
the dream sent to Agamemncm ; Apollo saving JBne- 
as ; and the presence of Jupiter, inspiring the Tro* 
jans, are instances of the same. 

In proportion as men philosophize upon character 
and lose their faith in the gods, this union becomes 
less intimate. It hardly exists in Virgil ; he did not 
believe with the faith of Homer, and his machinery 
is comparatively of little importance. In his day, 
the views of man, which prevailed in the early ages 
of Greece, were lost ; the gods were abandoned to 
the ignorant, and man was hardly ennobled by being 
connected with them ; philosophy had in a measure 
taken the place of poetry ; allegory was substituted 
instead of simple faith ; men had begun to reason 
upon a future life ; the immortality of the soul was 
their engrossing theme ; impelled by an irrresistible 
curiosity, they sought to penetrate the mysteries of 
the tomb, and to discover beyond it the condition of 
the disembodied spirit : they doubted, yet eagerly 
longed to believe, in its future happiness. To this 
state of things we owe the splendors of the sixth 
book of the iEneid. Abandoning the heartless imi- 
tations of Homer, which are seen in his previous 
pictures of the gods, the poet comes now to a theme 
worthy of his utmost powers, — to the representation 
of that future life which had become the great object 
of philosophy. He invokes the deities whose empire 
is over the spirits of the departed, the silent shades. 
Chaos and Phlegethon, and the vast regions where 
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the stillness of night forever reigns, while he speaks 
of those abodes which are concealed from man, 
though his destined habitation. His imagination, 
borne up by the yastness of his subject, never flags : 
he enters with a firm step upon those unexplored 
shores which are thronged with the dead ; he passes 
the dismal waters of the Styx, and beholds the far** 
stretching walls of Tartarus, encircled by the flaming 
river, and their dusky portal rising in grandeur on 
its adamantine columns : the iron gates roll back on 
their hinges, and reveal to his astonished eye the 
terrors of this abode of crime and suflering. He 
hurries from the contemplation of wo to the happy 
fields of Elysium, the habitation of the blessed ; there 
joy forever dwells, and the mild waters of Lethe> 
flowing through enchanted meadows, blot out the 
very memory of sorrow. 

These are the vast themes which developed the 
genius of Virgil in this masterpiece of art, but we 
discover here no analogy to the sculptured forms of 
the gods in his time. 

If we examine the great characteristics of Grecian 
art and poetry, we shall find them the same : a per- 
fect harmony prevails throughout, and one may be 
constantly employed to illustrate the other. Nothing 
is more remarkable in the early Greek writers, than 
their naturalness and unafiected simplicity. The 
Oiad abounds in passages of the deepest pathos, yet 
possessing all the artlessness of the emotions of child- 
hood. How exquisitely does the poet speak of the 
death of Castor and Pollux ! Helen wonders at not 
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seeing them in the ranks c^ the Grecians, and attri- 
butes their absence to the shame she had caused 
them. Homer simply adds — 

" To^g 6* rjdrj xarexey q)vall^oog ata 

'Ev Aaxedalfwvl avdv y/Xtj ivt TtarQldt ya^>J." 

lliady b. 3, l. 243-4. 

Them now the life-producing earth retained 

In Lacedsemon, their dear native land. 

The parting of Hector and Andromache, and hex 
lament for his death, passages which alone ar^ 
enough to immortalize the poet, are marked by the 
same pathos and simplicity. These beauties appear 
equally in his delineations of character. There is 
nothing more touching in the Iliad than the portrait 
of Helen. Her exquisite loveliness, her frailty, hex 
humility and self-reproach, the deep sadness to which 
she yields herself up, and, finally, her anguish as she 
mourns over the body of Hector, steal away our 
hearts, and we feel that we have looked upon nature 
itself. The same simplicity and deep pathos appear 
in the works of ancient art. We know of no better 
instance to illustrate this, than the celebrated statue 
of Niobe. Her upturned and imploring look, which 
seems to plead for her last remaining child, who 
clings to her for safety ; the dignity of her attitude, 
the despair painted in her countenance, and the still- 
ness and majesty of her grief, are in perfect keeping 
with the most tragic portions of the Iliad. 

The works of the Grecian dramatists are marked 
by the same characteristics ; the utmost simplicity in 



the plot, as well as the execution, prerails in the tra* 
gedies. The idea of man, to which we have already 
alluded, conduced much to this. His very existence 
was tragedy ; bom to an endless strife with superior 
powers, the victim of inexorable fate, coveting im* 
mortality, yet certain of death, the very dignity of life 
and the majesty with which the soul composed itself 
for its eternal sleep, are subjects worthy the highest 
powers of the tragic muse. Hence the form of the 
Greek tragedy was extremely simple, and it rarely 
resulted in death. The contemplation of man living 
in the prospect of dissolution, pursued by destiny, 
and yielding proudly to powers of a mightier nature 
&an his own, wds more sad and awful than death 
itself. Of the Prometheus of i£schylus, Schlegel 
remarks, 

" It is thus an image of human nature itself; endowed 
with a miserable foresight, and bound down to a narrow 
ezistence» with^at an ally, and with nothing to oppose to 
the combined and inexorable powers of nature, but an un* 
shaken will and the consciousness of elevated claims. The 
other poems of the Greek tragedians are tragedies ; but 
this may be called tragedy itself ; Its purest spirit is re- 
vealed with all the annihilating and overpowering influence 
of its first unmitigated austerity." 

That most remarkable characteristic of the ancient 
statues, the profound and majestic repose, is no lesd 
discoverable ill the early Grecian literature. By this 
repose, as applied to the works oi art, is meant the 
look, attitw^ and genbrid appesranoe, when the 
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mind is completely possessed and master of itself; 
when, however strong its sensaticms or passions, it is 
still able to quell them, and preserve an inward har- 
mony, which not even the agonies of the last strag- 
gle, nor the immediate prospect of death, can over- 
come. This repose is remarkably visible in the calm 
and stately form of the Minerva of Phidias ; it is not 
want of life, it is not dulness or stupidity ; it is the 
serenity of wisdom, and the silent happiness of a 
mind where all the elements are in harmony. But 
it exists no less in the statue of the dying Gladiator. 
We see in that wonderful piece, the triumph of mind 
over bodily pain; the countenance expresses the 
utmost suffering, yet no contortion is visible ; it is 
composed, solemn, and dignified. 

" His manly brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony." 

C^Ude Harold, Canto IV. 

His life-blood is fast flowing from the deep wound in 
his side, and the world is fading from his eyes, but 
the mind is still victorious, and nature maintains her 
dignity to the last moment. The same repose, if we 
may be allowed the expression, is observable in the 
poetry, whether we consider the melody of the verse, 
or, what is still more important, the harmony which 
appears in the delineations of character. Nothing 
forced or unnatural is ever introduced ; passion is 
never allowed to vanquish intellect, and in represent- 
ing the strongest emotions, the same dignity and 
self-possession are preserved* Poetry was considered 
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entirely as an art by the Greeks, and the same gene* 
ral rules were applied to it as to the fine arts. It 
was necessary, then, that the same regard to correct- 
ness, symmetry, and repose, should be observed. It 
is said, that, even in portraying the torments of the 
Laocoon, the sculptor has never violated the line of 
beauty ; and this has been equally preserved in the 
most highly wrought passages of the early dramatists, 
especially iEschylus and Sophocles. Even in the 
Eumenides of the former, perhaps the most agitating 
and heart-stirring of all his pieces, this repose is the 
prevailing sentiment; it is seen in the slumber of 
the Furies; in the supplication of Orestes at the 
shrine of Minerva ; in the mild words of the goddess 
to whose eloquence these terrible beings yield ; and, 
finally, it may be discerned in their promise to bless 
the land where she holds dominion, and in the sano 
tuary which she designs for them, where laying aside 
those awful qualities with which they were invested^ 
they would be revered as the Eumenides, the benev- 
olent, the friends of man. It Is seen in the CEdipus 
Coloneus of Sophocles, where the way-worn and 
conscience-stricken wanderer finds rest in the very 
grove of the Furies. 

That this repose was most highly prized by the 
ancients, we may infer from its being the constant 
aim and object of their lives. Socrates manifested it 
in his last moments, and the dying Csesar veiled his 
face, that he might not violate it. It was the object 
of all philosophy ; the Epicurean sought it in tem- 
pered indulgence; the Stoic in a proud contempt 
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alike for joy and suffering; we discern it in the fan* 
eiful theories of Pythagoras and the sublime musings 
of Plato. The ancients ascribed this happy repose 
to their gods ; they depicted it in the countenance of 
Jupiter, which, even in the moments of anger, when 
he is sending down his thunderbolts, is still repre- 
sented serene and benevolent ; they beheld the same 
harmony and repose in the order of the heavens, and 
there they enthroned their gods in blissful realms, 
beyond the reach of those jarring elements which 
agitate man an earth. 

If these remarks are true, they are sufficient to 
illustrate the importance of studying ancient art 
The works of the Grecian painters and sculptors, 
which have come down to us, are not to be viewed 
simply as objects of curiosity, or mere exhibitions of 
ancient skill and taste. They are indeed interesting, 
as affording a key to the history of ancient art, and 
still more as correct specimens of costume and of the 
human f<»rm, in a country where it was developed in 
the finest proportions. But they have a higher im- 
port than this; they reveal to us the soul which 
dwelt in these noble forms ; they exhibit the whole 
man, his habits of life, his philosophy, and religion ; 
they place society vividly before us, with all its laws 
and impulses. The fine arts probably exercised a 
much greater influence in the classic ages, than at 
present. The statues appear to have been consider-* 
ed not merely the representatives of the gods, but 
were invested with a mysterious life and agency; 
and homage was offered directly to them. They 
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were seen even in the dwellings of the poor, who 
worshipped their household gods as their nearest 
benefactors ; they guarded the wayfarer in the dark- 
ness of night, and they received the adoration of an 
entire people in the sublime temples religion had 
consecrated to them. The enduring bronze and 
marble, which, in a measure, bind together the sue- 
cessive ages, gave to the heroes and the benefactors 
of mankind an immortality, which was closely allied 
by superstition to the eternity of the gods : and the 
Roman, as he arrayed the statues of an illustrious 
line of ancestry at the funeral pile of a kinsman, 
seemed to triumph over death. The very sparing- 
ness with which the honor of a statue was publicly 
decreed, shows in what high consideration it was 
held. 

For us, the highest importance of the ancient arts 
probably consists in their connection with poetry. 
They form the background and shading of that sub- 
lime picture whose outline alone is presented by an- 
cient literature. The works of the early writers 
allude to a state of society totally different from that 
which exists at present : they describe man as influ- 
enced by motives which have now ceased to operate, 
agitated by hopes and fears which have become 
powerless, and worshipping gods whose dominion 
has passed away. To the uninitiated reader, much 
is unintelligible in these early productions. He who 
would read them understandingly, must study in* con- 
nection the kindred arts ; he must transport himself 
back to the heroic ages, and become familiar with 
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men as they then lired ; he must share in their bat- 
tles, and their feasts, weep round their funeral pyres, 
and offer libations to their gods ; he must become as 
(me of them, and assume even their thoughts, wishes 
and prospects. Happy the scholar whose fortune it 
is to visit those lands which the lyres of Homer and 
Pindar, of Horace and Maro, have celebrated in im- 
mortal strains ! who treads the soil of the seven-hilFd 
city, and mused amid her stupendous ruins, or looks 
down from the Acropolis upon the birth-place and 
cradle of genius ! and who sees, face to face, those 
inspired traits which called forth the adoration 
of an earlier racel To few of us who dwell in 
these distant lands, are such roamings permitted. 
Yet much may be done by the American student 
Let him collect, as far as may be in his power, cor- 
rect views of Italian and Grecian scenery, and be- 
come familiar with those spots which the historian 
and poet have celebrated ; let him study carefully 
the restorations of classic ruins, which have been 
made by competent artists. Let him obtain casts in 
plaster of the masterpieces of antiquity, and examine 
with minute care the works of such arti|^s as Flax- 
man, who has conferred a lasting benefit upon the 
scholar by his labors. Let him thus form his mind 
to comprehend the spirit of the antique, and then 
the majestic literatures of Greece and Rome will not 
be to him as a dead letter, but will penetrate with a 
quickening power to his inmost soul. 
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Wards of a Believer, — Translated from the French 
of JF. de la Mennais. New York. Charles de 
Behr. 1834. 

From the Notth JLmeriBu Berfav, Yd. zL No. 87. April, 183S. 

We are glad to find, that a good translation has 
been made of the Paroles d^un Croyant, It is a 
work of great power and interest. Its character is 
chiefly political, and it relates, particularly, to the 
present state of things in France. It is written in 
the style of the Hebrew prophets, and in the form of 
Tisions contains the most violent denunciations of 
kings. An uncommon dignity is conferred upon the 
work, by the sentiments of deep religious faith with 
which it abounds, and which would seem to place it 
far above the common standard of democratic writ- 
ings in Europe. 

Much doubt, however, has been ex^H'essed, with 
regard to the sincerity of the author. In 1829, the 
Abbe de la Mennais was called, in the English pe- 
riodicals, " the Apostle of Royalism." He was the 
firm adherent of the Bourbons, and seemed to en- 
tertain a degree of reverence for abstract royal- 
ism. He appeared to be filled with that sentiment 
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which is called loyalty, and which is little under- 
stood here ; — a blind attachment to the person and 
family of the sovereign, existing, perhaps, as strongly 
in many who have never even seen him, as in those 
who have been bred in his presence, — a feeling 
originating in a high quality of the mind, but lead- 
ing, not unfrequently, to disastrous consequences. 
Thus we judge the Abbe de la Mennais to have felt, 
and thus he was described by the liberal journals, 
during the reign of Charles X. And now, in 1833, 
only four years after being distinguished as the 
apostle of royalism, he publishes a work of the most 
inflammatory nature, instigating his countrymen to 
declare perpetual war against kings, and tracing to 
the wickedness of monarchs all the ills with which 
the land is filled, and under which Europe is 
groaning. 

Whether he be sincere or not, we do not pretend 
to judge ; loyalty is, generally, too deep a feeling to 
be speedily changed. Yet we are of opinion, that 
enough has happened in France, and throughout the 
continent, since the commencement of 1830, fairly 
to account for many changes in men's sentiments ; 
and we are ready enough to believe, that the feel- 
ings expressed in this work have flowed from an 
honest mind. A cry of indignation and anguish 
comes wafted on the chilling blast from Siberia ; a 
voice rises from the flames of Poland, from the dun- 
geons of Austria, from the tombs of the slaughtered 
citizens of France, and repeats, in awful tones, the 
lesson, '' Put not your trust in Princes ;" and all men 
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of free and noble minds will catch the sound, and 
repeat its echoes. 

It matters little to us, however, whether the work 
in question be the result of disappointed ambition, 
or of generous and manly feeling; there is enough 
in the present condition of France, to account for 
the appearance of such a book, without looking far- 
ther for the motives of the author. It is chiefly in- 
teresting to us, who dwell at a distance, as one of 
the most remarkable signs of the times. Such books 
are not the result of ordinary circumstances ; they 
never appear in times of tranquillity , of peaceful sub- 
jection, or established freedom. It is only when the 
battle is to be fought between (^pression and lib- 
erty, when principles are unsettled, when rights are 
claimed, but unacknowledged, and the colossal sha- 
dow of power is advancing, with its blighting influ- 
ences, that these dark signs and omens are disfplayed, 
announcing times of confusion and war, and '' with 
fear of change perplexing monarchs." 

Such is the present state of things in France. 
Though the government is strong, and the king sits, 
perhaps, as firmly on his throne as any monarch in 
Christendom, there is still going on, in that country, 
a mighty revolution, which commenced at least a 
century ago, and will not, perhaps, be finished for a 
century to come ; a revolution in the mind and cha- 
acter of the people. Historians commit a great 
error, in giving us the results of a revolution, for the 
revolution itself. A civil war, a change of dynasty, 
or even of the form of a government, the elevation 
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of one prince, or the death or banishment of another, 
do not constitute a revolution: they are only its 
results ; its origin and existence are in the mind of 
the people at large, and it continues as long as the 
change is there taking place. To the philosophical 
observer, the revolution of France commenced as 
early as the reign of Louis XIV. ; and it has pro- 
ceeded, with unimpeded step, through the successive 
years to the present time. The tragic reign of 
Louis XVL, the horrors of the republic, the roman- 
tic career of Napoleon, the restoration, the exploits 
of July, the emeutes of the reign of Louis Philippe, 
are but different events in a great revolution, which, 
finding its origin in the character of the people, 
will not cease till the stormy elements of that char- 
acter shall have subsided into harmony and peace. 
This is the only view of the French revolution which 
can console us for the horrors by which it has been 
signalized. 

In the minds of many, there is nothing to expiate 
its crimes, — no ray of light falls upon the dark pic- 
ture of cruelty and suffering it discloses, — all is 
black with oppression and despair ; and the time is 
regarded as an awful chasm in the history of man, 
cut off alike firom the past and future, teaching no 
lesson but the wickedness of our nature, the strength 
of the people wasted by its own violence, and the 
nation recovering, at last, from the delirium, like 
the raving Hercules, only to sit down and weep over 
its slaughtered children. These views are natural 
to men, who witnessed the fearful days of the reign 
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of terror ; aitd we have deep sympathy and respect 
for the feelings of those who have uttered, in loud 
and indignant tones, their detestation of deeds, 
which seemed to be the work of fiends rather than 
mortals ; but we still have some doubt, whether such 
persons are the best fitted to judge of the effects of 
these deeds. Few are disposed, at the moment 
when the t<»rnado is passing over them, destroying 
their dwellings, and ruining their harvest, to specu- 
late upon the healthy atmosphere that will ensue, 
the increased fertility of their flooded fields, or the 
fair edifices which will rise from the ruins around 
them. All thought is absorbed in the terror of the 
moment. So it is with those who have lived in the 
midst of the hurricane of revolution ; another gen- 
eration must grow up, before its good effects can be 
comprehended. But the time has now come, when 
it is beginning to be acknowledged that much good 
has been accomplished. 

The American traveller, who for the first time 
passes over from England into France, is impressed 
with the fact, that a greater degree of personal free- 
dom exists in the latter country. In France, the 
mighty families of olden time have been cut off; 
the peerage is a shadow; vast estates have been 
broken up, and divided among independent land- 
holders; republican simplicity has taken the place 
of aristocratic wealth. This is the work of the 
early revolution. Nor was it a work of time ; the 
fetters were suddenly burst, and the people found 
themselves free; the doors of the dungeon were 
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opened, and the captive walked forth unrestrained, 
the whole earth before him, and none to direct or 
govern. To the nation it was apparent, when they 
first paused from their deeds of violence, that a 
mighty object was already accomplished. Theii 
oppressors had vanished, their freedom was achiev- 
ed. A vast gulf, never to be repassed, in whose 
wreck-strewed waves lay weltering staff and mitre, 
sceptre and diadem, now rolled between them and 
their bondage ; and, like the emancipated people of 
old, they boldly sounded forth the anthem of liberty, 
though a wilderness of confusion and anarchy was 
before them. 

The vast efforts which characterized the first revo- 
lution of France, were not wasted. Even under 
the iron despotism of Napoleon, we can still discern 
their effects, in the energies which bore him on to 
conquest. The tide of revolution was never rolled 
back upon itself ; Napoleon had the genius to direct 
its course, and it wafled him onward to universal 
sway, but to check it was beyond his power. It was 
never to be checked ; and France, at his downfall, 
conquered and humbled, with the stranger encamped 
in her capital, and his legions polluting her soil, was 
still free ; free through the blood that had been 
poured out in her early struggles ; free because the 
spirit which had given rise to them was enshrined 
in the hearts of her children, and could never be 
quelled. 

Much has been done by the French, towards the 
establishment of free institutions; but much still 
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remains for them to do. The events of the present 
reign indicate but too plainly, that attempts may be 
successfully made to diminish their liberties; that 
they have yet much to learn in the great lesson of 
constitutional freedom; and that years must roll 
away, before their rights will be so fully appreciated 
and understood by them, as to leave no danger of 
their being usurped by their rulers. 

A glance at the system of policy pursued since 
the accession of Louis Philippe to the throne, will 
throw some light upon the causes of that bitterness 
of feeling displayed by the Abbe de la Mennais, in 
his visions of the characters of kings. In judging 
of this system, we are not blind to the difficulties 
which await us. Never was a course of policy 
more ably and honestly defended; yet never was 
there an (^position, which enlisted in its ranks men 
of greater political experience and sagacity, or of 
purer patriotism. The system has been successful, 
in accomplishing its objects ; it has triumphed over 
all obstacles, and restored tranquillity to France, 
while it has preserved the peace of Europe. The 
very circumstance of its triumph, gives a preposses- 
sion in its favor. The sufferings, and outraged 
feelings of the defeated party, the price of the vic- 
tory, the good that has been left undone, the high 
hopes that are crushed, the ardent aspirations that 
are turned to sickness of heart, are forgotten in the 
splendor of the power which now holds almost undis- 
puted sway over the destinies of France. On the 
other hand, the event of the system advocated by 
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the opposition party is doubtful. In the opinion of 
many, the horrors of civil contention^ arising from 
the attempts of the Garlists to restore the fallen dy- 
nasty, the flames of war spreading over the whole 
continent, accompanied by a series of bloody revo- 
lutions, and resulting a second time, perhaps, in the 
defeat of the French armies, the humiliating sight of 
the allied despots in the capital, and the still more 
humiliating restoration of the thrice ejected race, 
might have been the consequences of the course of 
policy which Lafayette would have adopted. The 
memory of the disasters which befell the republic, is 
still fresh in the minds of many of the active men of 
the day; they recollect that the honor of France 
was only saved by one man ; and that the same g^* 
nius, which enabled him to rescue his country from 
the dangers which impended, afterwards placed him 
in the undisputed and unlimited control of her des- 
tinies, and gave him the power to trample on her 
liberties ; they remember the tears of patriots shed 
over the defeat of their dearest hopes, the groans of 
the aged, from whom their last child had been tom^ 
to be murdered on the battle-field, the return of 
that branded and degraded family, forced back 
upon the revolting country, which had purchased 
their exile in vain, by forty years of bloodshed ; and 
they beheld France in 1830, after the revolution, in 
much the same relation with regard to the other na^ 
tions of Europe, that she held when Napoleon was 
first called to the command of her armies. The 
course advocated by the opposition, would, in their 
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opinion, lead to rery similar r^salts, — a different 
system must be adopted, they would say, and this 
is precisely the one which has been followed, — 
the juste milieu between the exploded principles of 
legitimacy, and the bold and hazardous career of 
Napoleon. 

We shall endeavor, in the course of our article, to 
show that these apprehensions were ill-founded. 
But we would first ask, has the juste milieu system 
reqxMided to the intentions of those who placed its 
authors in power 1 Has it answered the expecta- 
tions of those noble spirits, through whcnn the last 
reFcdution was achieved 1 Has it advanced the 
cause of liberty in France ? Has it redeemed the 
solemn pledges which were given to the lovers of 
freedom throughout Europe, and over the whole 
world ? In a word, have those who c^iginated this 
system, fulfilled the destinies which were entrusted to 
them t If they have not, the system is a bad one, 
and ought to be held up to reprobation. We are 
desirous that the course of pdiicy, both internal and 
external, pursued in France, since the revolution of 
July, should be viewed as it deserves : the considera- 
tion of it involves some of the principles which are 
of vital importance to our own liberties, and we 
shall be pardoned, we trust, if we devote a few 
pages to the effort to place it in a proper point of 
view. 

In the first place, then, it seems important to de- 
termine with whom the system originated. It was 
the general opinion, after M. Casimir Perier was 
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called to the presidency of the council, and up to 
the time of his death, that the juste milieu policy 
had heen conceived and maintained by his talents ; 
and not a few were expecting some marked change 
in the system, upon the event of his death. To 
their surprise, however, the same course was con- 
tinued, with equal energy and success ; and it soon 
became apparent to all reflecting persons, that the 
system had emanated from a higher source than the 
distinguished prime minister ; that it had been de- 
vised and commenced previously to his appointment, 
and that a more skilful hand than his had held the 
reins of government. Nor was it long before the 
master-spirit was revealed. There was one, whose 
earlier days had been nurtured in the stem school of 
adversity; to whom the camp and the battle-field 
were as the routine of daily life ; whom more than 
twenty years of exile, not passed like those of the 
banished monarchy, in the midst of the pomp and 
parade and flattery of pretended regal state, but in 
the realities of penury^ flight, and concealment, had 
hardened into determined and adventurous man- 
hood ; who, hunted from land to land, wandering 
from the mountains of Switzerland to the dreary 
wastes of Lapland, and the northernmost cape of 
Europe ; and, finding no resting place in the old 
world, had crossed the ocean, to be again schooled 
in the lessons of poverty and suffering in the new ; 
and who, in his sojoumings in many a foreign land, 
had acquired a profound insight into national char- 
acter, an experience in judging of systems of gov- 
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nnment, and anticipating great political events 
scarcely equalled, a calmness, perseverance, and 
courage in prosecuting his objects, which might 
have been the envy of the greatest statesmen that 
have lived; and who, anxious rather to conceal, 
than display, the extent of his political influence and 
sagacity, had been content with seeing his measures 
pursued, while the odium or the glory they created 
were alike indifferent to him. The death of Perier 
began to open the eyes of men to the true author of 
a system, which had been attributed solely to him. 
And a short time afterwards, when the bloody days 
of June had effected the final, decisive triumph 
of the administration, the smoke of the battle 
rolled away from the blood-stained streets of the 
metropolis, and with it, like a mist, rdled away the 
curtain which had hitherto veiled the throne, and 
revealed to astonished and bafBed speculators the 
true founder of the juste milieu system, in the person 
of the king. 

There were many, however, to whom this revela^ 
tion afforded no surprise. To keen and experienced 
observers, it was obvious that the system had been 
struck out and adq)ted, before Perier was called to 
the ministry. A statesman such as Louis Philippe 
has proved himself, (and he is now generally allowed 
to be one of the first of the age,) was not to be in- 
fluenced in his projects, intentions, or policy, by a 
change of ministers ; he was not a man to be gov- 
erned by circumstances. With experience and 
talent enough to discover, almost at a glance^ the 
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whole situation of his country at the moment of his 
accession to the throne, and with decision and couT" 
age enough to fix upon a plan which a|^eared to 
him suited to the state of things, it was not to be 
expected that he should yield himself to the ad- 
vice and direction of ministers, accordingly as one 
party or the other should gain the ascendency. He 
saw at once, that his only safety depended upon the 
resolute adoption of some clearly defined system of 
policy, not to be abandoned till necessity should 
compel him. It is by no means improbable, that 
the course to be pursued, in the event of his acces- 
sion to the throne, had been decided upon by Louis 
Philippe even before the revolution. It must have 
been obvious to him, that a change was af^roaching, 
and might take place at any convenient moment; 
and though the folly and madness of the king, which 
immediately caused the revolution of July, could 
not, perht^s, have been anticipated, still it was not 
difficult to perceive that the retrograde policy of the 
monarch must be finally checked, and that the re- 
action would be powerful, in proportion to the 
obstinacy with which this policy was continued. It 
was obvious that Louis Philippe was likely to be 
called to the head of the government, in the event of 
a revolution, or at least, that this event was not im- 
probable ; and the omission on the part of the fallen 
dynasty to secure his person, is spoken of by poli- 
tical writCTs as one of the numerous proofs of that 
extraordinary blindness with which the administra- 
tion appeared to be struck, on this momentous oc- 
casion. 
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Could a new Chamber of Deputies have been elect 
ed immediately after the events of July, it is very 
likely a different policy might have been adopted. 
In the enthusiasm of the moment, it is not impro- 
bable that there would have been returns from 
nearly all France, of men who would have united 
in one great party, at the head of which would have 
been Lafayette, Dupont de PEure, Lalitte, Odillon 
Barrot, and others of that stamp, whose measures it 
would have been vain for the Duke of Orleans, even 
if he had been called to the throne, to oppose or 
attempt to direct. But the Chamber had been al- 
ready elected, but a short time before the close of 
the reign of Charles ; and though composed of a 
large majority of men liberal for the time, it was 
still not prepared for the opinions of the liberal 
party, which made its appearance at the moment of 
the revolution. They were men who, if the reign 
of Charles had continued, would have constituted a 
powerful, honest, and independent opposition, or 
more probably they would have gained the ascend- 
ency, and a ministry would have been selected from 
their numbei; ; but after the revolution, they were 
not ready to meet the bold views of Lafayette and 
his party. They were completely juste milieu men, 
and the king whom they had made, manifested his 
sagacity in devising a system which, while it was 
adapted to the views of a majority in the Chamber, 
and would be likely to receive their support, was 
the one which appeared the safest for himself, and 
the best suited to his capacities. We do not mean, 
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however, to convey the idea, that if the king had 
determined to follow the counsels of the more libe- 
ral party, he would have been opposed by this 
Chamber. They were in a complete state of doubt 
and, uncertainty ; they wanted equally the decided 
views of those who now eagerly looked forward to 
the emancipation of all Europe, as the result of 
their own glorious struggle, and as the great work 
which was before them to do, and the fixed partiali- 
ties, on the other hand, of those who were still desir- 
ous of restoring the fallen dynasty. They would 
probably have been ready to give their support to a 
much bolder policy than that actually adopted by 
the king, but they were not likely to originate any 
system of themselves. With such a Chamber, it 
was easy for the king to choose that course which 
seemed best to himself; and he alone, therefore^ 
must be considered responsible for the one which 
was adopted. 

His first object was to employ every means to fix 
himself firmly on the throne. He accordingly, in 
the letters which he addressed to the different 
sovereigns, announcing his accession, assumed a 
style more becoming a suppliant tributary, than the 
monarch of a first-rate power. The passionate im- 
potence of the Duke of Modena, who returned his 
letter unopened, could be received vvith a smile ; yet 
that smile, had it rested on the lip of Napoleon, 
might have cost the duke his principality. But the 
cringing letter of Louis Philippe to the Emperor of 
Austria, in which he speaks of the glorious reydn- 
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tion of July as a catastrophe, and the haughty reply 
of the autocrat, were alike degrading to the national 
honor of France, and insulting to the feelings of free- 
men throughout the world. 

The next act which disgraced the administration, 
was the abandonment of the Spanish refugees. Se- 
Yeral hundreds of them, after the revolution of July, 
flocked into France, where they received money and 
passports for Spain. Two of the ministers, MM. 
Goizot and Montalivet, had personal interviews 
with some of them, the result of which was, that 
they resolved again to attempt the recovery of their 
liberties. And what was the* consequence ? They 
were abandoned to the mercy of a monarch, who 
refused to recognize the revolution of July, and 
the king whom it had placed upon the throne, *' and 
whose prime minister, (says M. Sarrans, in his Life 
of Lafayette,) had addressed a circular to all the 
authorities of the kingdom, most insulting to Louis 
Philippe, and hostile to the principles of July.'' 
" The brother of the unhappy Riego expelled from 
Paris, Torrijos, the old Lope de Calderon, the noble 
Pinto, and fifty others, martyrs of liberty, forced 
into the snare, and assassinated without trial on the 
part of Spain, without remonstrance on the part of 
France, who had placed arms in their hands." Such 
were the consequences of the trust, which these vic- 
tims reposed in the good faith of the government of 
the barricades. 

The first cabinet was of short duration ; it quailed 
before the fierce spirits of Paris, and retired from 
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office, not daring, as is supposed, to incur the re- 
sponsibilities attendant upon the impending trial of 
the ex-ministers. The new cabinet enlisted, how- 
ever, several of the same members, with Lafitte for 
its president. It was during his administration, that 
the system adopted by the king began to show a 
decisive character, though it was still concealed from 
the public. Before the expiration of five months, 
the patriotic and generous prime minister, the long- 
tried friend of the king, who had sacrificed a 
princely fortune for the good of his country, discov- 
ered that he was no longer in the confidence of the 
king, and the other members of the cabinet. His 
honest views were thwarted, his plans countermined, 
his measures palsied. Lafayette and Dupont de 
TEure had already been driven to resign, by the 
action of a system utterly opposed to their views. 
" And the result of these two resignations," says 
M. Pepin, one of the most zealous defenders of 
Louis Philippe, " was to cause the moderate ele- 
ment, (that is the juste milieu,) to triumph in the 
cabinet, as it had triumphed in the Chamber." 
The immediate cause of Lafitte's resignation is said 
to have been this. On the 5th of March, a courier 
arrived at the hotel of M. Sebastiani, minister of 
foreign affairs, with a despatch from Marshal Maison, 
the ambassador of France at the court of Vienna. 
The despatch contained these remarkable words : 
" I am now convinced, that in order to avert the 
dangers which threaten France, it is necessary, 
without delay, and before the levies of Austria can 
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be organized, to take the first step in the war, and 
throw an army into Piedmont." This important 
commanication was withheld firom the president of 
the council for two days after its lu-rival ; and it was 
only upon his urgent demand, when he had acci- 
dentally heard of its having come to hand, that he 
was permitted to read it. This want of confidence 
on the part of the king and the minister of foreign 
aiSairs, showed Lafitte that it was time for him to 
witiidraw fi-om the cabinet ; and he immediately sent 
in his resignation. It was evident, that the king or 
his cabinet had adopted already a system opposed 
to his own, and to that of the friends of fireedom, 
who had ranged themselves under the banners of 
Lafayette. And even at this time, a name was not 
wanting to the system. The king, in his reply to a 
deputation firom Gaillac, in January, had used the 
following words : " We will endeavor to keep our- 
selves in a just medium, {juste milieu) equally dis- 
tant firom the abuses of royal power, and from the 
excesses of popular power." " And in those words," 
says M. Pepin, *^ was unfolded an entire system, in 
which the king prides himself" 

Casimir Perier was now called to the presidency 
of the council, and the system in which the king 
prided himself, was at once openly avowed and vin- 
dicated. A powerful opposition appeared against it, 
but unequal to its supporters in numbers. At the 
head of this party were the Lafayettes, Odillon 
Barrot, Dupont de PEure, Lamarque,.and others^ 
whose names are identified with liberty over the 
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whole e'ai-th. The juste milieu however prevailed. 
The elective franchise was tampered with, and finally 
so established, that the thirty-two millions who peo- 
ple the soil of Frarice, afford at the highest estimate 
but about two hundred thousand voters. The Bel- 
gian revolution had already broken out, and the 
troops of Holland were driven from every hold in 
the country, except the citadel of Antwerp, from 
which their cannon threatened destruction to the 
fairest city in Belgium. An armistice succeeded, 
while the cunning Talleyrand was wasting his time 
at the conference of London, in endeavoring to ar- 
range by articles and protocols, an affair that was 
becoming ridiculous, by its long continuance, and 
which a single word from the king of France might 
have settled. But the juste milieu system must be 
persevered in. The Duke of Nemours was refused 
to the Belgians for their king, and it was not till 
more than a year afterwards, when the great powers 
had evinced in the clearest manner possible, that 
nothing could drive them to a war, that a qutzsi 
pledge of support was given to Belgium, in the per- 
son of a princess of France, and the French cannon 
turned against the citadel of Antwerp, from whose 
walls the nation had so long been mocked by the 
troops of the king of Holland. 

Meantime the revolution burst out in Poland, and 
that fine people were left to fight their battles un- 
aided, against the overwhelming power of Russia. 
It is needless to recall the brilliant exploits, the daz- 
zling victories, the sad defeats, and the ruin and 
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desolation which ensued in that unhappy war. No 
helping hand was extended by France ; no voice 
of encouragement was offered. The struggle was at 
length over, and the stillness of death succeeded. 
And then the French minister of foreign affairs 
dared to insult the nation by the formal declaration, 
that " order reigns in Warsaw" Yes ! the order 
that reigns over the blackened and smoking ruin, -^ 
the order of the tomb and the charnel-house, — the 
order of death. 

The insurrections in Italy were not more succeseh 
fill, nor better sustained by the aid of France. A 
few troops were thrown into Ancona, only to elicit 
the enthusiasm of the people at the sight of their 
tri-colored flag, — to show that Austria was unwil- 
ling to be drawn into a war on any condition, — to 
be insulted by the pope, and ignominiously with^ 
drawn ; while not an lu'm was raised to check the 
operation of that bloody edict of Cardinal Albani. 
Thus ended the last struggle for liberty in Europe ; 
and the monarch of France sat smiling on his throne, 
while tyranny was triumphantly striding over the 
continent, and the victims of its cruelty were stretch- 
ing forth their hands in vain to him whose duty it 
was to rescue them. 

The strength of the government was now increas- 
ing ; eleven millions of francs per annum were voted 
by the obsequious Chambers for the civil list, to that 
citizen king who had solemnly promised to dis- 
pense with any such provision. The insurrections 
at Lyons, Grenoble, and other cities in the south of 
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France, were quelled by the standing army; and 
the national guard, that early object of jealousy and 
terror, was disbanded throughout a large portion of 
the kingdom. Finally, came the battles of the 5th 
and 6th of June, 1832, to establish beyond a ques- 
tion the power of the administration. Up to this 
time, some outrage in Paris had marked every 
month of Louis Philippe's reign. But the battles of 
June were more than a common entente. Had the 
insurgents succeeded, the affair might, perhaps, have 
been called another glorious revolution ; as it re- 
sulted, it is characterized, and probably with jus- 
tice, as a mad rebellion. We shall not attempt to 
offer any excuse for those who were in arms against 
the government on this occasion. We hold in ab- 
horrence this hasty appeal to arms, which charac- 
terizes the inhabitants of Paris ; and we believe, 
that although it was provoked by the jealous severity 
of the police, it was still unjustifiable on every 
ground. But we reflect with sorrow and indigna- 
tion upon the 'vindictive measures of the government 
upon that occasion. When we think of the bloody 
victory that was gained, — of that awful tragedy in 
the parish of St. Mery, where two hundred young 
men from the schools of Paris had entrenched them- 
selves in a house, upon which the veteran Soult, 
commanding in person, was pouring the cross fire of 
artillery from two streets ; when we remember their 
desperate resistance, their cries of liberty or death, 
as they met the invading troops, or threw themselves 
in reckless despair from the windows, upon the 
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brisding bayonets beneath ; when we think of how 
much was loist to their country in this profitless war- 
fare; when our imagination turns to their homes, 
over which a blight has come for ever, to the tears 
of their mothers, to the gray hairs which have been 
brought down in sorrow to the grave, and when we 
remember who was the author of this bloody drama, 
we can feel some sympathy with the denunciations of 
the Abbe de la Mennais. 

The victory of St. Mery was followed up by mili- 
tary law established in the capital, crowds swept 
away to the prisons, to linger unheard of for months, 
trials instituted without number, schools broken up ; 
the finest portion of the national guard disbanded, 
and a despotic police pervading the city, breaking 
into the printing-offices, and violating domestic re- 
tirement. Despotism never used a more effective 
tod than Louis Philippe found in his prefect of po- 
lice, Gisqnet. Deceitful, cowardly, vindictive, he 
was the proper person to persecute the vanquished, 
to render their imprisonment wretched, to trample 
the populace still lower. ** Your husband is one of 
those wretches whom I will exterminate,'' was his 
answer to a poor woman, far advanced in pregnancy, 
who had come to the office of the police to inquire 
for her husband, who had been hurried with the 
crowd into the indiscriminate prison. 

Thus was the power of the government estalv 
lished Many months elapsed before any serious 
disturbances took place in Paris, — and these, to- 
gether with the renewed insurrections in Lyons, 
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were readily quelled. The capture of the Duchess 
of Berri in La Vendee, put an end to the war in 
that province ; and the circumstances which occur- 
red during her imprisonment, threw such ridicule 
upon herself and the whole party, that they have 
never seriously disturbed the peace of the country 
since that time. The opposition generally has been 
declining. The last returns to the Chambers gave 
an overwhelming majority in favor of the adminis- 
tration; and the few patriots, who still gathered 
round the standard of French liberty, were left to 
mourn in silence over their fallen hopes, or to offer 
their unavailing resistance to the encroachments of 
arbitrwy power. 

At this moment of humiliation and sorrow to all 
true lovers of freedom, it pleased the Almighty ar- 
biter of human destinies, to call to himself that dis- 
tinguished patriot and hero, whose name has been 
the watchword of liberty in two worlds, for the last 
half century. We shall not venture, in this place, 
to offer any eulogy upon Lafayette. The record of 
his noble deeds, his dazzling career, his stern integ- 
rity, his invincible fortitude, is engraved in inefface- 
able characters on the heart of every true American. 
His noblest triumph was the heartfelt welcome of a 
nation; his highest eulogy its universal mourn- 
ing. He has been called away when the measure 
of his destiny was full ; and the work assigned him 
to do on the earth wb3 accomplished. He has been 
removed from a scene, which would have harrowed 
up his feelings, and embittered his life, and where 
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his effi>rts would have been without avail, to the 
land of peace. But, alas, for the suffering country 
he has left ! she has lost the best friend of her lib- 
erties, — the steadiest foe of her tyrants. Alas, 
for the exiles from every land, who felt that while 
Lafayette lived, they still had a home ; they are again 
sc;^tered, and wanderers on the face of the earth, 
— their friend, their protector, their father is gone, 
— and the cup of their bereavement is full. 

We have thus endeavored to set forth in a hasty 
sketch, the principal features of the juste milieu 
system, and to show that its real author is the king. 

Still it will be said that this system, though 
odious and deplorable, is, on the whole, the best 
that could have been devised for the actual state of 
the country. The usual arguments in favor of the 
system are, Ist. That it has saved Europe from a 
series of the most disastrous wars and frightful revo* 
lutions, while it has maintained tranquillity at home, 
strengthened the government, destroyed the hopes 
of the exiled party, and prevented the recurrence of 
that frightfril licentiousness which blackened the 
cause of the early revolution. 2d. That no pledge 
of assistance had been given to Poland, or any other 
nation in Europe, which, should attempt to assert its 
rights. 

As to the first of these reasons, it appears by no 
means certain, that a bolder policy on the part of 
France would have led to a general war in Europe. 
The position of the country, with regard to the 
other powers of the continent, was very different 
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from what it had been when war was declared by 
Louis XVI. The despots of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, had then much to learn, — and the lesson 
was taught them in a manner never to be forgotten. 
They had then, for the first time, to experience what 
effi)rts the awakened liberties of a people can make ; 
how vain is the attempt to conquer th^m ; how im- 
possible it is to roll back the tide of freedom, when 
it comes on in its power. They then vainly hoped, 
that the old order of things might be restored ; that 
a conquering army could bend back the minds of an 
enfranchised people to the yoke ; that the Jlat of an 
emperor could conjure up the departed form of des- 
potism, or breathe the breath of life into its mangled 
remains. They had yet to learn, that when a great 
nation has become inspired with the love of liberty, 
all the power on earth cannot force it back to sub- 
jection ; it may be conquered, annihilated, but not 
enslaved. The people of Europe, also, had then a 
great lesson to learn from the French nation. They 
were to be taught that they have rights which no 
man may violate, — that it is their duty to assert 
these rights, — that their condition in the scale of 
being may be raised above the rank to which it has 
been forced down, — that freedom is not the (keam 
of antiquity, a school-boy's tale, but a living, en- 
kindling, exalting reality, which it belongs to them 
to graq). All these things had been learned by the 
nations of Europe, before the revolution of July. 
The humbled monarchs had yielded and fled before 
the idol of a people mad with liberty ; — they had 
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seen that Europe could not bound their energies 
and their ambition ; they had felt their power, and 
they well knew that, had not the idol of a conquer- 
ing people betrayed his enthusiastic worshippers, 
they would nerer have been overcome. They had, 
mdeed, been conquered, but not till they had prop- 
agated the doctrines ot freedom throughout the 
continent. That name, which it was impiety to ut- 
ter when it was first heard, had now become the 
sacred watchword of patriots ; it had been wafted to 
the distant regions of Poland and Lithuania, it had 
penetrated to Sweden and Norway, spread itself over 
the vast extent of Germany, and revived with more 
than classic ardor on the hallowed soil of Italy. 
The Austrian trembled on his throne, at its porten- 
tous sound, and the Russian autocrat was not deaf 
to it, in the capital of his forefathers. Still the 
French people has been finally conquered ; the an- 
cient dynasty had been forced back upon them, and 
the old order of things did, in some sort, appear 
to be restored. Europe was slumbering in tran- 
quillity, when the calm was broken, as by a peal of 
thunder. The revolution of July came not merely 
to vindicate the assaulted rights of a people ; it had 
a higher destiny than this ; it exalted the very char- 
acter of liberty itself; it showed that this divine 
principle has a power of life, which is beyond the 
reach of tyrants ; that it cannot be destroyed ; that 
although it may seem for a time to be extinguished, 
it wUl blaze forth with tenfold power at some mo- 
ment when it may least be expected. 
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It would be difficult to describe the amazement 
and consternation, which seized the various govern- 
ments of Europe, at the news of this ominous event. 
Their terror was manifest to the most careless ob- 
server ; the very hirelings of tyranny, the lowest 
menials of legitimacy reflected, in their pallid coun- 
tenances, the panic which filled the hearts of their 
masters. Then it was seen how futile are congresses 
of monarchs and intrigues of cabinets, how powerless 
are paper treaties, how like the merest cobweb are 
the cunning contrivances of diplomatists, when com- 
pared with the power of a people who have once 
known what it is to be free. 

In this state of general consternation, we are of 
q>inion that, had France assumed a menacing at- 
titude, Russia would gladly have compounded . for 
her own tranquillity, by complying with the long 
neglected articles of the treaty of Vienna, in respect 
to the independence of Poland, and that Austria 
would have removed some portion, at least, of the 
intolerable burden imposed upon Lombardy and the 
Papal states. We do not believe that a war would 
have ensued, had France insisted strenuously on the 
recognition of the rights of these two countries; 
for, as the event has proved^ there never was a time 
when the great powers evinced a stronger reluctance 
to a war, than since the last French revolution. 
Notwithstanding the pacific disposition of France, 
there have been, since July, 1830, so many occa- 
sions which might have led to a war, and flfly years 
before would have done so, and which, neverthe- 
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less, hare been snared to pass unnoticed, or have 
been adjusted by diplomacy, that the skill of politi- 
cians, in predicting the future, has been completely 
baffied. That the Emperor of Russia should have 
remained at rest, while his kinsman of Holland was 
driven step by step from Belgium, till not a foot of 
earth was left in that province which he could call 
his own, that Austria should have put up tamely 
with the defiance at Ancona, that the northern 
powers should have looked on quietly, while one 
strong-hold of legitimacy was destroyed in Portugal, 
and that they should have suffered the constitutional 
cause to make head in Spain, without raising an 
arm to arrest its progress, are facts for which no pre- 
cedent, we believe, can be found in the past history 
of Europe. 

That the great powers had reason to be alarmed, 
and that a war would have been almost ruinous to 
them, there can be no reason to doubt. They were 
well aware, that liberal principles had been dissem- 
inated throughout the continent ; that a restlesis spi- 
rit was at work, and that the mass of the people was 
moved by it ; they felt that the doctrines of legiti- 
macy had been undermined, and that their thrones 
rested upon a hollow foundation. Their apprehen- 
sions were well-grounded ; in a few days afler they 
received the tidings of the French revolution, the 
flames burst forth in Belgium, and again with re- 
doubled fury in Poland. A war with Prance, they 
well knew, would only extend the mischief. A 
series of revolutions would have ensued, the most 
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fearful, perhaps, that the earth ever witnessed ; the 
continent would have been deluged with blood, and 
empires and kingdoms, states and principalities, 
confounded in one common ruin. The consequences 
of such a war, it appears to us, were vastly more 
to be dreaded by the three great powers, than by 
France. 

It is a common argument against such a course of 
policy, that a war would have led inevitably to in- 
surrection at home, which in all probability would 
have resulted in the overthrow of the government 
These fears we bdieve to be without sufficient foun- 
dation. Upon the accession of Louis Philippe to 
the throne, the nation was divided into three great 
parties. The first of these was represented by Lar 
fayette, and was foremost in the cause of liberal 
principles. Their watch-word was non-interven- 
tion, and their great principle was, that no power 
should be allowed to interfere with the spread c^ 
the cause of freedom. That Austria, for instance, 
should not be suffered to interpose between the 
Pope and his subjects in the northern legations, who 
were struggling for their rights. Their motives 
were pure, and their designs benevolent and noble. 
They had none of the ambition, the grasping ot 
power, and the love of conquest, which character, 
ized Napoleon. They never desired war, save in 
behalf of a people suffering from tyranny, and strug^- 
gling to be free; nor did they wish to interfere, 
till this struggle had actually begun. They offared 
nothing but their own splendid example, to induce 
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any nation to throw off the yoke ; they deprecated, 
as much as any one, the effects of a war, but they 
believed that there were considerations of a higher 
import than the maintenance of peace. 

The next party, if indeed it can be so named, 
consisted of the juste milieu men. They were re- 
presented in the Chamber by those m^i whom we 
have already described as decidedly liberal, had the 
reign of Charles continued, but who still were not 
ready to join heartily with the mare liberal party, 
which the revolution formed. They would not have 
offered any resistance, had the king decided upon a 
bolder policy ; but they, with equal or greater readi- 
ness, fell in with the prudent measures which he 
actually adopted. This party was probably the larg- 
est in the kingdom; yet this circumstance is of 
smaller consequence from the consideration, that the 
decision of the king would have carried it with large 
numbers, and the policy which he should have ad<^t- 
ed, would, undoubtedly, have had the support of a 
majority from among this party. 

The third great party consisted of the Carlists, 
the declared partisans of the fallen dynasty. This 
party enlisted in its ranks a large number of r&* 
moved office-holders, who, having lost their support, 
were ready to do anything to restore the former 
Btate of things. Besides these, were numbers who 
adhered to the Bourbons from true loyalty, and 
finally, a few miserable slaves, whom fifty years' ex- 
perience had taught nothing of freedom, and who, 
now hugging the links of their broken chains, were 
longing for servitude again. 
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Much was apprehended from this party, in case of 
a war. But the event seems to hare proved, that 
these apprehensions were groundless. When we 
remember the total want of enthusiasm with which 
the Duchess of Berri was received in the southern 
provinces, and in every part of France which she 
traversed, except the province of La Vendee, the 
very trifling effect which the war in that quarter 
produced, especially when • compared with the out- 
rages of the opposite party in Paris and Lyons, and 
which were occasioned by the juste milieu system, 
and when we recollect that in the end, this dreaded 
-party was rendered powerless by the shame which a 
■silly -woman had cast upon it, we cannot but believe 
4hat the Carlist party was too contemptible to have 
been taken into consideration in deciding upon the 
policy to be pursued by the cabinet of Louis Phil- 
ippe. In choosing a bolder system, the government 
at any rate would have only had to encounter the 
violence of this party ; whereas the juste milieu 
system ensured the opposition of two different par- 
ties, the Liberals and the Carlists ; and on one oc- 
casion, one deplorable occasion, was witnessed the 
•unholy coalition of the two, in arms against the 
government. In the event then of a war, we firmly 
believe that the administration would have had less 
opposition to contend with at home, than the juste 
milieu system actually encountered. It will, per- 
haps, be objected to this argument, that we have 
made no mention of the republican party, from 
which the government had more to fear than from 
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any other ; that this party, which has been the terror 
of the king, which undoubtedly produced the great 
disturbances in Paris, and the southern cities of 
France, and was only repressed by a powerful armed 
force, would have proved too strong for the gov- 
ernment, if the army had been employed in foreign 
service. We reply to these remarks, that republic* 
anism, as a party, hardly existed in France, at the 
commencement of the present reign. Lafayette, 
the foremost of the liberal party, was convinced that 
the time was not yet come for a republic in France ; 
and nearly the whole of his party agreed with him 
in this opinion. The name of republicanism was 
full of terror to a large portion of the best citizens 
of France, and was only popular with a few. The 
liberal party were completely satisfied, all but an 
inconsiderable number of reckless spirits, with a 
constitutional monarchy. But the contemptible po- 
licy of the juste milieu actually formed a republican 
party, by no means insignificant for numbers or 
talent Wearied with the exhibition of king*craft, 
sick with deferred hopes, and maddened with op- 
pression, thousands, who would have formed the 
noblest support of a true citizen king, and a throne 
based upon constitutional principles, were driven 
into the ranks of ultra-opposition, and became the 
dread and scourge of the administration. Had the 
system of Lafayette been adopted, the republicans, 
as a party, would have had no considerable power, 
and the king would have received the support of 
two parties, embracing by far the greatest portion of 
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the talent and wealth, as well as the physical power 
of the kingdom. When we take into account, also, 
the number of paupers to whom a war would have 
given employment, and the amount of industry 
which it would have put into operation, we feel 
confident, that domestic troubles would have been 
very trifling in the event of a general war. The 
allied powers feared nothing, then, so much as war ; 
and with good reason; while on the other hand, 
they were reasonably expecting and dreading a com- 
mencement of hostilities on the part of France. 

The position of France, at the moment imme- 
diately succeeding the revolution of July, is un- 
doubtedly one of the most brilliant in her history. 
With the finest army in Europe, completely equip- 
ped, a flourishing commerce, the treasury enriched, 
by the spoils of recent conquest, standing foremost 
in the cause of freedom, and rejoicing in recovered 
liberty, we behold her occupying a more exalted 
condition, than when Napoleon had led her on to 
the plenitude of dominion. We reflect with heart- 
felt emotion upon the glorious power which she 
then might have exerted. She had but to speak the 
word, and the dungeons, where the martyrs of lib- 
erty were pining, would have been thrown open; 
at the touch of her hand, the chains would have 
fallen from the captive. Freedom and happiness 
awaited her footsteps, and emancipated nations would 
have shouted her name in accents of enthusiastic 
gratitude. These were the splendid destinies for 
which she was apparently reserved. But they have 
not been fulfilled. 
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The second argument in defence of the juste 
miHeu is, that no pledges had been given by the 
government, to support Poland or Italy. Whether 
official promises had been sent, or not, we cannot 
pretend to decide. The fact was confidently as- 
serted by the opposition, though strongly denied by 
the administration. But we believe that pledges of 
a higher nature than written declarations or treaties, 
had been given, not only to Poland and Italy, but 
to the lovers of freedom throughout Europe. The 
revolution of July was the most solemn pledge that 
could have been offered ; it came, not from a king 
and a cabinet, but a whole nation offered with 
their shouts of triumph, and sealed by their blood, 
not the result of diplomatic skill, but of ardent and 
elevated enthusiasm, the outpouring of unalloyed 
and noble sentiment. And thus it was received by 
the nations of Europe. They saw that it was for 
the interest of the liberal cause to do everything to 
increase itself; that the friends of liberty have a 
common cause ; that the ordinary principles of na- 
tional safety would make such a combination desir- 
able to France, and not comprehending the possibil- 
ity of such a system as the juste milieu, two nations 
fearlessly rose up in arms to assert their rights. 
They were disappointed in their expectations, though 
they reasoned upon just grounds; they knew by 
what sort of men the revolution of July had been 
achieved ; they were familiar with their sentiments 
and principles, and well knew what to expect from 
them That the king whom they had raised to the 
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throne, and the cabinet which had proceeded from 
their numbers, should betray the principles which 
they were called to support, and the party to which 
they owed their political existence, was beyond the 
reach of human foresight to predict. The pledge 
might not have been written on parchment, and 
signed with the king's hand, — but it was written in 
characters never to be obliterated, on the enduring 
page of history, and solemnly ratified by the blood of 
the revolution. 

Having witnessed the deplorable policy of the 
present king of France, and looking with horror 
upon the new and awful crimes which have stained 
the thrones of Europe within the past three years, 
the Abb6 de la Mennais seems to have exerted his 
utmost powers, to represent in the most hideous form 
the characters of monarchs, and their conspiracies 
against the rights of man, and to incite the people to 
rise in rebellion against them.^ . 

Nothing can be better adapted to take a strong 
hold upon the minds of the people of France, and 
especially the Parisians, than a work of this kind. 
It has met, we are told by the translator, with an 
immense sale, and its influence has been so great^ 
that the government has thought it necessary to 
cause a book to be written in reply to it, in the same 
style. 

The work is remarkable for its independence; 
while it shows the strong features of several parties 

1 Some extracts are here omitted. * 
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in politics, it belongs strictly to none. In the views 
it presents of the character of kings, and the fero> 
city which it exhibits when denouncing them, the 
book goes to the utmost length of the violent repub- 
licans of the metropolis ; but again, in the highly 
religious sentiments it contains, it is widely remov- 
ed from the creed of the liberal party. As a whole, 
this party may be said to have abandoned reli- 
gion ; and to such a length do they carry their con* 
tempt for its sentiments, that when Silvio Pellico's 
account of his imprisonment, (a work which, in its 
apostolic gentleness and humble devotion, we con- 
sider the most powerful and touching appeal against 
tyranny ever made,) was first published in France, 
the journals of the liberal party utterly refused to 
notice it on account of its religious character. 
With this party, therefore, the Abbe could not ex- 
pect any sympathy whatever, in the love of God and 
of Christ, which is enforced in every chapter of the 
work. Keiigion exists in no party in France, un- 
less it be that of the friends of' legitimacy ; and 
with these it is only valued in its connection with 
the state. As fi^r the king's party, the juste milieu 
men, they are ready for religion or infidelity, just as 
the one or the other will best help their purposes. 
In the reply to the Abba's book, which is called 
Words of a Seer, Paroles cPun Voyant, they take the 
revolting side of atheism ; and the work commences 
in these words : " In the name of imperishable hu- 
manity, our God." 
We doubt not, however, that there may be found 
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in the kingdom of France numbers, who, like our 
author, ranging under no particular party, may still 
entertain sentiments of the most sincere religion, 
united with a love of freedom and of their country, 
and who will receive this work almost as the words 
of an evangelist. There is, moreover, a power and 
beauty in the style, and an earnestness in the senti- 
ments of liberty, which cannot fail to recommend it 
to all but the blind advocates of legitimacy. 

While we sympathize, in many respects, most 
heartily with the author, and while we cannot with- 
hold our admiration for the doctrines of liberty and 
religion which the work contains, we still have very 
strong doubts whether the book, if it have any ef- 
fect at all, can c^erate for good, especially with the 
people of France. The Abbe de la Mennais has 
come boldly forward as a teacher of the people ; 
but he has taught them the wrong lesson ; has di- 
rected their energies to the wrong object, and excit- 
ed their feelings in a wrong cause. That they have 
a great lesson to learn, there can be no doubt ; that 
they are yet ignorant of the true basis upon which 
their liberties ought to be founded, is but too ob- 
vious, even to a careless observer ; and we grieve to 
find that the author, with all his power, has done but 
little to help them to this knowledge. 

His great mistake is in endeavoring to excite the 
animosity and vengeance of the people, against the 
persons of kings, instead of cultivating in them a 
love for constitutional rights, which, when cmce 
breathed into a community, and existing as a lively 
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principle in the minds of the people, will place it 
beyond the power of a monarch to become a tyrant. 
The people of France, since the first dawn of free- 
dom among them, have ever been too ready to fly 
to arms, as a relief from their troubles ; from the 
time of the execution, (we had almost said the mur- 
der) of Louis XVI., down to the attempt to assassi- 
nate Louis Philippe and his family in the Tuilleries, 
they have evinced little enough reverence for the 
person of the monarch. Towards the present king, 
we verily believe not an individual bosom beats with 
a sentiment of loyalty ; and the monarch of France 
would now be judged in all cases, nearly as a private 
citizen. There is litde need of exciting the feel- 
ings of the populace against him, from any danger 
that may arise in a feeling of personal attachment. 
But there is great danger in exciting this lively 
and high-spirited pec^le to acts of violence. The 
emetUes of the metropolis have been its disgrace and 
its curse ; and the scenes of blood which it has 
witnessed, have done more, perhaps, than any other 
thing, to retard the progress of liberty, both in 
France, and on the continent generally. The liber- 
ties of France are in danger, no doubt; and in 
danger from the monarch personally ; he has done 
much to turn back the tide of freedom, — he has 
abandoned the principles which placed him upon 
the throne, — he has lawlessly imprisoned his inno- 
cent subjects, — he has checked the liberty of the 
press, — he has violated the charter in the most 
open and tyrannical manner ; and after all this, he 
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remains more firmly than ever on the throne. How 
is it that tyranny has been thus triumphant? How 
has a people, so nobly distinguished for their un- 
quenchable love of freedom, so fearless in war, so 
lately triumphant over the legions of an oppressor, 
while the laurels won in the hallowed conflict were 
yet unfaded, how has this people again suffered itself 
to be trampled upon? We answer, that although 
the monarch has betrayed the nation, still the great 
fault is in the people themselves; they have been 
wanting to their own rights, — they have, by acts of 
lawless violence, in a measure compelled the king 
to become a tyrant, — they have mistaken the 
meaning of liberty, and disgraced its name, — they 
have been wanting, finally, in that reverence to- 
wards their constitution, without which no nation 
can be free. 

Here, then, was the great truth which the Abbe 
de la Mennais ought to have urged ; the love and 
respect for constitutional rights ; he ought to have 
represented, with all his eloquence, the majesty and 
sanctity of civil law, and the sacred nature of the 
constitution ; he should have demonstrated that this 
is the key-stone of liberty, that it binds the mon- 
arch no less than the people, and that, if he violates 
it, he aims the deadliest blow at their rights. The 
French people have yet to learn a sufficient degree 
of reverence for law ; and in this respect consists 
the great difference between the liberty of France 
and that of England. We have already remarked, 
that a greater degree of personal freedom pervades 
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all classes of people in the former country than in 
the latter ; but, on the other hand, with the rever- 
ence which exists in England for monarch and 
state dignitaries, for church establishment and titled 
men, there exists at the same time a respect for 
law, which has effectually prevented the liberties of 
the pec^le from retrc^ading, and has with slow, 
but unvarying progress, been advancing their rights 
for centuries. There is no country in the old world 
where the law holds a more undisputed sway than in 
England. The constitution has come down from 
the days of Magna Charta, with the accumulated 
dignity of ages upon it : and the Englishman regards 
with a feeling of unmingled horror any attempt to 
violate its articles. In France, this is not so ; the 
people have not yet learned to revere their constitu- 
tion; the generation that is now passing away, is 
older than the charter of their rights, and the 
younger portion of the people have witnessed too 
many revolutions to have been brought up in the 
idea of the permanence of any government or laws ; 
they have not yet had time, since their emancipa- 
tion, to acquire that feeling of sanctity which the 
law ought to inspire among every free people. The 
vital principle of every constitution is its durability, 
and the difficulty with which any change is made in 
it, — and it will readily be comprehended, how little 
opportunity the French people have possessed, for 
acquiring just views, with regard to the inviolability 
of constitutions, when the reflection is made, that 
since the adoption of the federal constitution in this 
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country, the form of government in France has 
been changed oftener than the Presidents of the 
United States. There has been nothing in that 
country, to give an idea of stability in government ; 
the constitution has been changed, violated, trampled 
upon again and again ; and it is impossible, under 
such circumstances, that the sacredness of its char* 
acter should be understood. True, the revolution 
of July was the result of the most flagrant violation 
of constitutional rights ; but it was excited by 
wrongs which touched most directly the personal 
comfort of a large class, — hundreds of workingmen 
were thrown out of employ, and were deprived of 
their daily bread, by the ordinances of Charles X. 
In 1892, when the present king had no less openly 
violated the constitution, by establishing martial 
law in the capital, the enormity was tamely sub- 
mitted to. The populace, who from behind the bar- 
ricades, and with arms in their hands, could at one 
moment cry d has le roi, and the instant after, by a 
slight exhibition of personal courage, be made to 
throw down their arms, and cry vive le roi, have 
yet much to learn in the book of freedom. In 
teaching this great lesson, our author is utterly de- 
ficient. 

In one respect, however, he is undoubtedly in ad- 
vance of ordinary political writers ; this is in hold- 
ing up, as the surest means of acquiring and pre- 
serving liberty, the sincere worship of God, and the 
serving no master but Christ. His principle is cor- 
rect, though his application of it is wrong ; nothing 
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can be less in accordance with Christianity, than 
the feelings of exasperation and vengeance which he 
excites. His views, however, of the influence of 
religion upon the liberties of a people, are bold, and 
iq)pear to us just. The connection between reli- 
gion and politics is a very different thing from the 
connection between church and state. The latter is 
only a vulgar, but powerful, support to government, 
founded on the ignorance of a people, and degrad- 
ing Christianity to a system of little more value than 
the pagan rites of Rome. The other elevates the 
science of government to the high rank it naturally 
occupies, breathes into it the pure spirit of life, 
gives it a singleness of purpose and energy of ac- 
tion, and causes it to operate with the sole view to 
the happiness of a people ; it nerves the arm of the 
patriot, and assures him that the God of battles is 
his defender ; it cheers the prisoner in his dungeon, 
and upholds the martyr on the scaffold ; and tyrants 
tremble and fall before its irresistible power. 

The religious sentiments of the author pervade the 
whole work ; as a specimen of them, we cite portions 
of the twenty-second chapter. 

** Understand well, how to become free ; 

"To be free, it is necessary to love God above every- 
thing, for if ye love Grod, ye will do his will ; and the will 
of God is justice and love, without which there is no 
liberty. 

" Love God above all things, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self, and bondage would disappear from the earth. 

" Liberty is like the kingdom of heaven ; it saffereth 
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violence, and the violent take it by force. Bat the vio- 
lence which shall place you in thb possession of liberty, 
is not the ferocious violence of thieves and robbers, op^ 
pression, vengeance, and cruelty ; but a will, strong and 
inflexible ; a courage, calm and generous. 

** The most holy cause becomes most impious and exe- 
crable, when crime is employed to sustain it. The man of 
crime from a slave may become a tyrant, but never will he 
become free." 

We had intended to say something upon the pre- 
sent state of literature and religion in France, of 
which the work in question is no less a sign, than of 
the political condition of the country ; but our article 
has already been too far protracted, and we hasten 
to conclude. 

The views we have taken of the present condi- 
tion of that interesting country, have a momentous 
bearing on our own. Are not our liberties in dan- 
ger, and from the same cause, that seems to retard 
the progress of freedom in France ? Have we not, 
like the people of France, evinced that we are not 
enough aware of the sanctity of the charter of our 
rights ? Have not we, like them, been dazzled and 
blinded by personal courage, and military glory ? 
Have we not been too ready to take up arms, to avenge 
our real or fancied wrongs ? Have there not been 
acted among us, within the last year, scenes more 
disgraceful to a people, and to human nature, than 
the Smeutes under Louis Philippe, or even than the 
mad carnage of the old revolution ? We much fear 
that the respect for order, the submission to law. 
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the majestic calmness and moderation which dis- 
tinguished our fathers, and which alone could have 
called forth the fair form of our republic from the 
chaos of revolution, are passing away from their de- 
scendants. Like the French, we are in danger of 
abandoning the feeling of reverence for all institu- 
tions; and like them, so surely as we do this, we 
shall be trodden under foot by a tyrant ; it matters 
little whether he be called king or president. 

In this hour of darkness and danger, it behoves 
all good men to combine together for the preservar 
ticMi of good institutions, by expressing, in tones of 
rejtfoach and indignation, their abhorrence of deeds 
of violence, and above all, by holding up to just in- 
famy, the more cunning instigators of such crimes ; 
and by endeavoring to cultivate among the people a 
more elevated morality, more sincere religion, and 
higher views of the sacred and inviolable character 
of laws. 



CLASSIC MYTHOLOGY. 

Scriptores Rerum Mythicarum Latini tres, Romts 
nuper reperti. Ad fidtm codicum MSS. Ghielfer^ 
hytanomrtty Gottingensis, Crotkani et Parisiensis, 
Integriores edidit clc Scholiis illustravit Dr. Geor- 
GIU8 Henricus Bode, Ordinis Philos. Gotting. 
Assessor, Societatis literar. quse Cantabrigis 
Americanorum floret Socias. Celles. 1834. 

Three Latin Writers on Mythology lately discovered 
at Rome. A more complete edition, from Manu- 
script Texts at Wolfenbuttel, Gottingen, Gotha, 
and Paris, illustrated with Notes. By George 
Henry Bode, Assessor of the Philosophical 
Society at Gottingen, Member of the Society of 
P. B. K. at Cambridge, America. 1834. 

From the North Ameiie«n Reiiev, YoL zIL No. Ixzjds. 

About three years ago, Angelo Maio, the discoverer 
and editor of the lost books of Cicero " de Repub- 
lica," published the works of three Roman writers 
upon Classic Mythology. He supposes these writers 
to have been Hyginus, Placidus, and Leontius, who 
flourished after the commencement of the fifth cen- 
tury. The work before us is an edition of the same 
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writers, by Dr. Bode, improved by a careful compa- 
rison with manuscripts in the libraries of Wolfen- 
buttel, Gottingen, Gotha, and Paris, and illustrated 
with critical notes. 

The name of the editor is a sufficient guaranty of 
the correctness and value of the work. Dr. Bode 
has long been known to the literary world as a pro- 
found scholar. His dissertation upon the Orphic 
poetry, which gained the prize at Gottingen, intro- 
duced him, in early youth, into the fellowship of the 
learned, with distinguished honors ; and his career 
has since made good the excellent promise of his 
first efforts. Having resided for several years in one 
of the literary institutions of New England, and be- 
ing well known and highly esteemed by American 
scholars, his departure for Germany, in 1828, was 
witnessed with regret by all to whom the cause of 
learning is dear. We learn with satisfaction that 
this gentleman is about to return to our land, in 
consequence of an invitation from the University at 
Cambridge, and to set up his household gods beneath 
the shades of Harvard.* 

The collection of Roman writers on mythology, 
which Dr. Bode has edited, should be in the hands 
of every teacher, as it embodies, in a convenient 
form, the principal fables of classic religion, and will 
be found extremely useful as a book of reference. 
Copious extracts might be made from it, for the use 

1 This removal, however, never took place, and Dr. Bode still 
resides in Grermany. 
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of papils, as the Latin is simple and easy, and though 
written at a comparatively recent period, is still for 
the most part classical in the construction. 

The instructer must not, however, depend upon 
such works as this, for his knowledge of Greek and 
Roman mythology ; the only resource for the faithful 
teacher is an acquaintance with classic authors. Let 
him drink from the very source of those " wells un- 
deiiled,'' whose waters have fertilized the world ; let 
him hold communion, not through the medium of 
translations and commentaries, hut in their original 
and matchless language, with those elder bards who 
have celebrated the praises of their gods in strains 
that will never be mute. The early epic, cheerful 
and serene as the unclouded sky in the theology 
which it embodies, the darker and more awfiil visions 
of tragedy, the lyric devotion, the "pictured page" 
of the historian, are the sources from which the gen- 
uine scholar must derive his knowledge of this most 
important branch of classical learning. With the 
hope of aiding the teacher in this pursuit, we in- 
tend to offer a few remarks which may serve as an 
introduction and guide to the study of classic my- 
thology. 

The classic mythology seems to have been regard- 
ed by the Greeks with nearly the same veneration 
with which the Hebrew nation regard the books of 
their sacred writers. The poems of Homer, Hesiod, 
and a few others of their early bards, constitute what 
may be called a Greek bible. They give, according 
to the popular notions, a history of the creation and 
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of the gods, and then, devoting themselres to the 
particular history of one nation, they detail the n9f 
ture and origin and progress of Greece. The Greek# 
belieTed themselves to be the favored people of hea* 
ven ; — the mighty heroes, the ancestors of their race, 
were allied to, and descended from, the gods ; — not a 
hill-top in their land — not a river nor a fountain, 
but was the favored abode of some deity. Their 
faith, though not based on truth, was sincere and 
deep, and seems to deserve our respect and our earn* 
est consideration. 

These remarks, however, do not equally apply to 
the religion of Rome, as we find it embodied in Ltttin 
literature. An important distinction is to be made 
by the student between the religion of Greece, which 
is contained in the poems of Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, 
and the dramatic writers, and that of Rome, as set 
forth in the writings of Virgil, Horace, and Ovid. 
It may be explained in a few words ; the poets of 
Greece were, in some degree at least, believers in 
the religion which they celebrated; the poets of 
Rome were not. The Romans, it is true, derived 
their worship, in part, from the Greeks; and the 
general features of the two are similar. Probably, 
too, the worship of the uneducated class in Rome, in 
the days of Augustus, wffis as sincere as that of the 
same class in Greece in the time of Solon ; but the 
more elevated ranks, the enlightened and educated 
men in R<mie, either regarded it as a vain and worth* 
less superstition, or amused themselves with its po» 
etry ; they placed no faith in it. As it is fronrthis 
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class, howerer, that the student of the present day 
must deriye his knowledge of Roman religion, it 
seems to be worth a moment's attention to investigate 
the differences which this want of belief has intro- 
duced between Greek and Roman mythology, as 
embodied by the poets. 

In the first place, then, the characters of the gods, 
as they are portrayed by the Greek poets, are more 
elevated and pleasing, than they are made to appear 
by Roman writers. They are chargeable with great 
deficiencies in both ; they are haughty, tyrannical, 
passionate ; occasionally displaying the most ridicu- 
lous weaknesses of humanity; but in the Greek 
poets they are invested with the majesty and glory of 
immortals. We feel, as we stand in their presence, 
that they are not of earthly race ; they inspire us 
with awe ; they vindicate their celestial nature. In 
the R(Hnan poets they are endowed, not with im- 
mortal natures, but only with more than human 
power. They are essentially human in their lan- 
guage and actions. 

The Greek writers abound in descriptions of the 
personal appearance of the gods ; they exhibit them 
in every variety of situation and employment, with a 
minuteness of description which might serve as a 
guide to the painter and sculptor. Phidias is sup- 
posed to have derived from Homer those grand ideas 
of the immortal forms, which he has embodied in 
marble and ivory. The Latin poets, on the contrary, 
give but few such descriptions. Who, for instance, 
could form any idea of the figure of Juno firom the 
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^eid, through the whole of which she is made to 
play a conspicuous part? Many of the gods are not 
mentioned in the poem ; and with the exception of 
the sixth book, which we regard as a distinct and 
peculiar effort of genius, and one or two allegorical 
passages, the portraits of the immortals are extremely 
slight and indistinct. The Iliad, on the other hand, 
embodies almost an entire theogony ; and the repre- 
sentations of the deities are made with such care and 
minuteness, that they seem to stand visibly before us. 
The cause of this difference between the Greek 
and Roman poets is obvious. To Homer and He- 
siod was allotted the proud duty of making knovm to 
their countrymen the gods who watched over them, 
and from whom they were descended. They rose at 
once to the rank and dignity of prophets. To them 
had been revealed the splendid vision of Olympus, 
the pavement of gold, the gorgeous throne of Jove, 
the flaming car of Minerva, the portals of heaven, 
watched by the Hours and spontaneously unfolding 
at the approach of the celestial messengers. For 
them the impenetrable veil of the past had been re- 
moved, and they had gazed upon the infancy of cre- 
ation, — they had seen primeval Chaos, and liove, 
eldest of the immortals, moving in solitude over the 
tenantless earth, — then, as a glorious vision, rose up 
before them the children of heaven in glittering 
array, immortal in their nature, and irresistible in 
their jKJwer. They had listened to the hymns of the 
muses, and received from their hands the laurel 
bough, the token of kindred inspiration ; and they 
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knew that from their lips would proceed, as the re* 
sponses of an oracle, the religion of their land. 

In the days of Virgil, Ovid, and Horace, nothing 
remained to be declared respecting the gods. The 
early Greek poems were familiar to all readers, and 
the statuary, which was brought from Greece, had so 
established the persons and attributes of the deities 
in the minds of the people, that description seemed 
superfluous. It was only when allegory assumed the 
place of simple faith, as in the celebrated instance of 
Fame in the iEneid, that there was any occasion for 
minute or accurate representations of the celestial 
forms. 

Another effect of the want of faith in Latin poetry, 
especially the ^Eneid, is to render the appearance 
and interposition of the gods in reality, what it is 
very properly called, — machinery. It is mere ma- 
chinery, and in many instances nearly as clumsy 83 
the abortive contrivances of a theatre. In Virgil, it 
is like the strings and wooden joints with which the 
limbs of a puppet are moved. In Homer, it is the 
natural and spontaneous motion of the muscles, easy, 
graceful, and strong. 

But, to the modern student, the most important 
consequence of this difference in the degree of faith 
reposed in their religion by the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans, is undoubtedly to be traced in the moral effect 
of the study, as pursued in the one language or the 
other. In forming an opinion of the propriety or in- 
decency of any work, the first and most important 
consideration is the intention of the writer. Was 
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his object a bad one ? Did he intend to excite the 
passions, to throw a false lustre upon vice, to bewil- 
der the ideas of right and wrong? Was his mind, in 
a word, filled with impurity, a source from which no 
good thoughts could proceed ? It is the spirit, not 
the letter, which constitutes the objection to a work. 
Who would think of applying the term indecent to a 
work upon surgery or natural history ? And, on the 
contrary, how easy it is to clothe the most revolting 
ideas in the language of refinement ! Moreover, the 
mind of the reader must be in a depraved state, to 
discover indelicacy where the thoughts of the writer 
were unsullied ; — none but the falsely educated, or 
the depraved in their imagination, would discover 
food for the passions, for instance, in the sculpture of 
Greece ; and so it is with regard to the descriptions 
of the gods. 

It is with such views that we must examine the 
Greek and Roman mythology. In the former we 
shall find, it is true, a few passages which should be 
sealed up from the student ; but they are very rare, and 
do not appear to have been dictated by impure minds. 
In genera], the Greek writers are singularly free 
from the charge of indecency ; — their own thoughts 
were evidently unsullied ; they never degraded their 
beautiful theology, by rendering it the exciter of 
unholy passions; they never descended from the 
lofty station they occupied as the interpreters of the 
gods, to minister at the altars of indecency and wan- 
tonness. 

But the same undefiled spirit is not always discov* 
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erable in the poets of Rome. There, poetry was the 
growth of a dissolute and ribald age. Epicureanism 
had usurped the place of religion, and had spread its 
seducing snares round many of the noUest minds. 
Lucretius and Horace were professedly its disciples; 
and Ovid, in his voluptuous elegance, must also be 
ranked with them. From every side arose the sound 
of revelry and debauch; not yet degraded to the 
vulgar wantonness of Messalina, but warbling in the 
delicious and ensnaring lays of Horace and Catullus, 
as, crowned with garlands and redolent of perfumes, 
they reclined through the livelong day in the shades 
of the luxurious gardens of Maecenas, or on the 
banks of the rushing Anio. By such minds as these, 
the fair religion of Greece was viewed only in its po- 
etic form, and was easily perverted to the channel of 
their licentious dreams. 

Wherever, then, the mythology of Greece is found 
degraded by later writers to the base office of excit- 
ing passion, of arraying indecency in the garb of 
allurement, it is to be set down as unworthy of its 
origin ; as throwing no light upon the sincere wor- 
ship of the ancients, and adding nothing to the know- 
ledge of the student, except to show him that the 
poets of Rome flourished in a degenerate age. To 
the scholar we would say, then, expurgate your Hor- 
aces and your Ovids, till not an obscene thought 
shall stain their pages ; and you may be sure that 
nothing will be lost in your inquiries respecting the 
classic religion. 

With these exceptions, much of beauty and gran- 
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dear may be discovered in the classic mythology, 
whether we study it in the Greek or in the Latin 
language. Nor shall we find much difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing its most remarkable and interesting char- 
acteristics. The first and most important of these 
is, that it invests matter with mind ; it beholds in 
the visible world only the embodying of spirit, — the 
dwelling-^lace of the unseen and unsubstantial es- 
sence of life. In the view of the early Greeks, the 
world was not merely instinct with life, it was the 
habitation of divinity. As the human body is the 
tabernacle of the soul, so they believed the universe 
around them, the heavenly bodies, the earth and sea, 
rivers and fountains, trees and flowers, mountains 
and valleys, to be only the haunts of superior and 
more ethereal natures. Bat they saw that the frame 
of man is perishable ; it grows old and dies, and is 
no longer the habitation of spirit. On the other 
hand, the elements seem to be eternal ; the world 
shows no signs of age ; the rivers flow on in undi- 
minished grandeur through countless ages. The 
ceaseless rolling of the immeasurable sea, the undim- 
med lustre of the sun and moon and stars, the ever- 
lasting hills, the freshness and glory of returning 
spring, all Bpcke to them of eternal duration ; and 
they believed that the Soul, which had enshrined itself 
in a home, over which time has no influence, must 
likewise be eternal ; it was more enduring and of 
greater power than the soul of man, which needs its 
habitation but a e^an of years, and then consigns it 
to decay and oblivion; it was divine in its nature; 
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it was God. Hence, in their eyes, ontward nature 
was invested with a dignity and grandeur, which 
rendered it hdy, and impressed them with veneration 
and awe. It was the embodying of the divinity; 
their deep and dark groves, their fountains, the 
mountain tops, the firmam^it, the unexplored cav- 
erns of the ocean, were consecrated as the permanent 
habitation of their gods. 

It was this trait in the classic mythology, which 
rendered it. so highly poetical. With ^e Greeks, aU 
that belonged to poetry belonged also peculiarly to 
leligion. The same name was applied in their lan- 
.guage to the prophet and the bard ; and they hailed 
the fancies of the poet as revelations from their gods. 
•Hence, as the Grecian bard sang the praises of the 
immortals, the lively minds of that gifted race wel- 
comed and repeated the beautiful fictions which add- 
•ed new charms to their religion. In man's conneo- 
tion with the outward world, they beheld his commu- 
nion with the gods. Was the fair youth drowned in 
the dark waters of the sea? It was the tutelary 
-nymphs who, enamored of his beauty, had carried 
•him down to their blissful abodes, to enjoy with them 
an eternity of happiness beyond the reach of the 
pains and sorrows of human Hie. Was the lovely 
maiden lost to her companicms, as she gathered 
flowers on the fields of uEtna? She was not dead; 
.she was reigning in awfiil pomp, over the world of 
shades, by the aide of her stately consort, who had 
braved the hated light of the upper earth to win her. 
The fires that blazed firom the unfathomed crater of 
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the Tolcano, the planets that glittered in the firma- 
ment, the golden clouds, hathed in the effulgence of 
the setting son, the winds that wafted perfumes from 
the balmy south or rushed in their terrors from the 
unknown north, the mysterious songs that echoed 
firom the shores of Ausonia, the enchanted fruit that 
ripened in the garden of the Hesperides, the trees 
that dropped amber on the banks of the king of 
mers, were all intimately connected with this poetic 
religion, and spoke to man of his dependence on the 
gods. 

The effect of thus embodying divinity in the out- 
ward world, was to increase very rapidly the number 
of deities. Every spot had its peculiar genius; each 
element was the habitation of a god; no branch of 
human industry, no pursuit in which body or mind 
was engaged, noportaon of the varied universe was 
without ks tutelary deity. The number of gods, 
worshipped in Greece, is said to have been about 
thirty thousand ; and they became so numerous in 
Rome, that it was at length found necessary to di»- 
pose of them by cokmization. This vast number of 
deities is generally i^oken of by writers oh mytho!- 
x)gy^ as a disgraceful feature in the religion of Greece 
and Rome; as only rendering their idolatry more 
disgusting ; and as a still wider deviation from the 
worship of the true God. We are, however, inclined 
to view it under a more favorable asqpect ; it may be 
regarded as the natural conclusion of a mind enlight- 
ened by no revelation, but discovering the traces of 
more than mortal power in every object of the tmi- 
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verse ; — perceiving new forms, and more wonderful 
indications of creative spirit, the farther it investigar 
ted nature, and assigning to each varying department 
a peculiar divinity. Could such a mind have ex- 
tended its research still farther, it would undoubtedly 
have found in the endless wonders which present 
themselves, the proofs of a still greater number of 
deities, and have multiplied the theogony far beyond 
the point to which it was actually carried. But the 
question at once arises, to what result would such 
progress have at length extended 1 When and where 
would it have been arrested? To this we can only 
rq)ly, that we believe its tendency was towards the 
knowledge of the one Infinite and Omnipotent God. 
To enlightened and reflecting worshippers the word 
needed but to be spoken which could explain the 
mystery of the universe, and make it plain, that in 
every portion there was but the same all-pervading 
nature ; which could reconcile the contradiction of 
the elements and explain their union ; which, like 
the key-stone of the universe, was to bind all in per- 
fect and indissoluble order ; — and this word was 
God. Towards this grand idea, the religion of 
Greece seems to us to have been constantly verging ; 
it beamed on the soul of Socrates ,* it hallowed the 
thoughts of Plato; it was not unknown to the vast 
mind of Cicero. 

Another remarkable characteristic of the classic 
religion, was its intimate connection with the ccm- 
cerns of life. It was not peculiarly set apart fcur 
certain days and particular rites, and consecrated 
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exclusively to temples and sacred spc^. True, it 
abounded in ceremonies ; it reared to the honor of 
the gods temples, whose proportions are immortal, 
and enshrined within them those matchless forms, 
which have been the wonder of all succeeding ages ; 
it honored certain days of every year with august 
celebrations ; but it found other shrines as sacred as 
the altars of the Parthenon ; other rites as holy as 
the mysteries of Eleusis, other days as religious as 
the Saturnalia and the Thesmophoria. The domes- 
tic worship of the ancients, especially the Romans, 
is among the most beautiful portions of their religion, 
and seems to have been considered of equal import- 
ance and sacredness with their public rites. It had 
even greater attractions ; the hearths, where burned 
a fire as pure as that over which the victims were 
immolated, seemed to be the shrine of the domestic 
affections — the altars of the Genius of Home. Here 
were offered up the vows of conjugal fidelity, of pa- 
rental love, of filial duty ; here was the last retreat 
fir<Hn sorrow and adversity, the /innermost citadel of 
the dearest of man's possessions. The Penates, who 
never abandoned the individual over whom they had 
peculiar charge, who shared with him alike his pro£h 
perity and his misfortunes, who retreated with him 
fi-om his burning and tottering mansion and his 
ruined city, and, wherever he again established his 
home, still presided over the new precincts and made 
them holy ; the Lares, who watched over the weary 
traveller and guarded him firom harm ; the Trivie, 
who lighted his footsteps ; the Genii, who presided 
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at the happy birth-day, were all of a character to 
attract the love as well as veneration of their wor- 
shippers. But the classic worship extended even 
farther than this ; it conferred a degree of sanctity 
upon all the occupations, interests and amusetaients 
of men, and rendered them acts of religion. For 
every branch of industry, every recreation, every 
enterprise, civil or military, there was some peculiar 
presiding deity, to whom acceptable homage was 
offered by the very act performed. 

From the whole land of Greece, then, arose one 
universal sound of devotion and praise. The laborer 
worshipped his gods by his toils in the garden and 
the vineyard ; offerings of praise ascended from all 
who were engaged in the different vocations of active 
life ; from the shepherd, and the goatherd, and the 
mariner ; from the hunter who followed the moon- 
light chase over the hills of Boeotia, the virgins that 
revelled on the vine-clad steeps of Taygetus, or 
bathed in the waves of the Sperchius, the bards and 
the heroes who contended for the prize at Olympia, 
the warrior who rode triumphant over the field of 
carnage, and directed the storm of battle from his 
blood-dripping car. 

Finally, the classic mythology was characterized 
by the grand ideas which it revealed, and through 
which it acted with almost incalculable power on the 
national mind, both in Greece and Rome. It dis- 
tinctly taught the doctrine of immortal life after 
death ; of happiness for the good and punishment for 
the wicked. The belief in the soul's annihilation 
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seems never to have been generally entertained in 
Greece. Homer i^eaks of a dim and shadowy exist- 
ence, which continued after the termination of the 
present life, though not of a nature to console and 
cheer by the prospect. Achilles gives a melancholy 
representation to Ulysses of his existence in the 
world of shades. But visions of a happier existence 
seem also to have visited the mind of the great poet. 
In the fourth book of the Odyssey, where Menelaus 
relates to Telemachus the splendid prophecy of Pro- 
teus respecting himself, we find a beautiful descrip- 
tion of the Ellysian fields. 

Pindar, in his second Olympic, gives a beautiful 
picture of the habitation of the virtuous after death. 

** they, 

Alike by night, alike by day, 

Behold the glory of the sun ; 

Their lives unlaboring pass away ; 

They harrow not with sinewy hands the ground, 

Nor yet upturn the waters of the sea 

For empty aliment : 

But in the blessed company 

Of spirits, by the gods with honor (gowned, 

Men who rejoiced to keep their oaths unshent, , 

Their days through tearless ages run. 

And they that thrice above, below 

This earth, with transmigrating entity 

Have stood their trial, passing to and fro. 

And from the unjust society 

Have kept their souls aloof and free ; 

They take the way which Jove did long ordain, 
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To Satarn's ancient tower beside the deep ; 

Where gales, that softly breathe, 

Fresh springing from the bosom of the main, 

Through islands of the blessed blow. 

And flowers, like burning gold of hue, 

Some on the green earth creep ; 

Some bourgeon on the splendid trees ; 

Some in cool nurturing streams their blossoms steep ; 

The blissful troops, of these. 

For their twined wrists inwoven bracelets wreathe. 

And garlands for their brow." 

But besides this, there was still a higher state of 
being, which, though attained by very few, seems to 
hare held out hopes and encouragement to all. 
Those great men who, by their splendid achieve- 
ments, by the good they had done to their country 
and to mankind, by their patience under labors, 
perils, and suffering, their piety and obedience to the 
gods, their incorruptible faith, their justice, their 
filial reverence, had far distinguished themselves 
above their fellow-men, were not merely rewarded 
by a life of peace and pleasure in the Elysian fields, 
or the islands of the blessed ; they were transferred 
at once to the glorious mansions of Olympus, allied 
to the immortals, invited to the symposium of Jove, 
and worshipped by gratefiil mortals, in whose minds 
the memory of their benefits was never to fade away. 

It is worthy of remark, that this apotheosis of their 
heroes seems to have been more distinctly impressed 
upon the belief of the Greeks, than the after-exist- 
ence of the virtuous. Death was to them the great- 
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est of enemies ; and the ho|>e of a fnture life does 
not appear to have been sufficiently strong to deprive 
their last moments of terror. The great object, the 
absorbing wish of the Grecian hero, was to conquer 
death, to which he believed that his gods were not 
subject. The religion, which held out to him the 
hope of allying himself to the immortals, and thus 
escaping the passage of the dark valley, must be re- 
garded as rising in its attractions and the sublimity 
of its promises, above anything that paganism had 
previously offered. 

But the action of the classic mythology upon the 
minds of its believers was not less remarkable in the 
new ideas of power which it disclosed, than in the 
hopes it held forth. It was distinguished by making 
known the existence of greater Power, than had be- 
finre been conceived by any save those who worship- 
ped the true God. It went beyond the elements and 
revealed their Creator; it enshrined in the stars a 
ruling Spirit ; it assigned to the universe a Master ; 
it spoke to the mind of a' superior Intelligence ; and 
the influence which it thus exerted was attended with 
consequences so remarkable, that it is worth a mo- 
ment's attention to trace them. 

The revelation of the knowledge of greater power, 
of vaster intelligence, in a word, of mind, differing in 
capacity, not in nature, from the human, is necessa- 
rily attended by an increase of capacity in the mind 
to which this knowledge is conveyed. When the 
sublime idea of Infinite Power has dawned upon the 
soul, it increases capacity by awakening thought. It 
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appeals to the deepest and most intense interests of 
man; it speaks of his eternal nature, his powers, 
prospects, hopes and destinies. Such knowledge, 
also, gives the proper direction to thought, leading it 
into paths which terminate in the Infinite, and pre* 
renting the waste of strength on subjects which are 
obscured by falsehood, and which can never afford 
satisfactory results. It directs the mind to all that is 
immutably true, reveals the everlasting laws of taste, 
and leads to the study of the intrinsically beautiful: 
It increases the powers, because it addresses itself to 
a kindred immortality ; because it speaks to the pro- 
fi>und and eternal principles of the mind, as " deep 
calls unto deep." 

Moreover, the mind is strengthened by the knowl- 
edge of infinite power, because in this way the quali- 
ties are developed in their just proportions ; every 
principle of the mind is exercised alike; and one 
faculty is not allowed to grow up at the expense 
of others. The moral powers are thus cultivated 
equally with the intellectual, reason is elevated, hope 
b placed on a sure foundation, thought is illumined, 
all becomes radiant with life and energy, and the 
soul grows up in immortal proportions, which are to 
gather new power and loveliness through et^nity. 

But, besides this, the knowledge of an infinite 
power is necessary to reconcile and harmonize the 
various faculties and propensities of the mind. If it 
be true that the mystery of the universe around us, 
the conflicting elements, the varying worlds, the 
thousand different existences, can oidy be explained 
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by the knowledge of God, much more is this the 
case, with regard to the universe of soul, in which 
the apparent contradictions are greater than those in 
the world around us; the passions that rage are 
fiercer than the winds and the waves, the powers 
stronger than the elements, the hopes and aspirations 
loftier than the stars. The idea of the Infinite recon- 
ciles the jarring elements, shows the object and ex- 
plains the agreement of the faculties ; it reveals the 
soul to itself, satisfies its doubts and apprehensions, 
and shows the perfection of its nature, in which all 
the varying powers and apparently contending ele- 
ments have, in reality, but one common object, and 
are united in the end in perfect and uninterrupted 
hdimonj. 

Briefly, then, the idea of the Infinite increases the 
powers, by developing the germ of immortality and 
infinity, which is wrapped up in the soul, as the sun 
calls forth the fi'uit from the tender bud. It speaks 
with a kindred voice to every faculty of the mind ; 
it meets with genial power every lofty thought, every 
high and holy imagining, every aspiration for a bet- 
ter and purer state of existence. It opens a bound- 
less field for the operation of mind. Here, " may 
the heart muse till the fire burns ;^' here, ardent 
hopes will meet with no repulse; here visions of 
greater loveliness than the earth can boast, not tran- 
sitory and fading like the vain fabric of a dream, but 
founded on truth and enduring to eternity, thoughts 
that will never die, rise up in beautiftil succession, ancl 
respond to the glorious power which summons them. 
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Of this nature, though in a limited degree, was 
the influence exerted by the classic religion upon the 
minds of its believers. It established the worship of 
mind instead of nature, made known to man a vaster 
intelligence, and directed his worship to objects of a 
nature in reality superior to his own. Religion, then, 
began to elevate instead of degrading the mind, as it 
had done before ; hope was held out as a motive, 
instead of fear ; morals began to be inculcated, and 
duties of a higher kind than mere outward ceremo- 
nies were taught. Human nature seemed to be ex- 
alted above the condition in which it had previously 
existed : men began to know and to reverence their 
own souls, to comprehend the power and duration of 
mind, its triumph over matter, its divine origin. 

To this influence of the classic religion, we attri- . 
bute in a great degree the learning, refinement, and 
power of the Grecian nations. It elevated the na- 
tional intellect, and with superior intelligence came 
immediately superior power, and a mighty progress 
in the arts and literature. It was then first made 
known to the world, that the most precious posses- 
sions of a country are its worthy children, the best 
riches are intelligence, and freedom, the companion 
of intellectual cultivation. This great lesson was 
taught in the strains of Homer and the living marble 
of Praxiteles; it was repeated in every revolving 
Olympiad ; it was illustrated by the countless myri- 
ads of Persia, who came like waves of the sea to 
spend their vain strength at Marathon, and Sal amis, 
and Thermopylse. 
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The religion of Greece, then, accomplished a 
mighty work. It actually advanced mankind one 
step, never to be retraced, on the way to that degree 
of knowledge and refinement for which they seem to 
be destined ; and in some degree put an end to that 
worship of material existence, which had previously 
degraded and chained down the mind. In the ful- 
ness of time, too, this religion was doomed to fall, 
because the truth was but partially found in it, and 
because men were ready for higher and better things. 
Like the beautiful fairy in the eastern tale, who per- 
ished for the want of the vainly-sought pomegranate 
seed, the spirit of classic mythology at length passed 
away ; but not till it had conquered and destroyed 
the hideous genius of material worship,, and restored 
the deformed soul to its original and lovely propor- 
tions. 

If these remarks are just, they will do something^ 
to rescue the study of the classic mythology from the 
opprobrium that has been cast upon it ; to show that 
it may be pursued without corrupting and degrading 
the mind, and that there are beautiful and interesting 
features in it, if we will but seek for them. Still, it 
will be asked. What is the use of studying this my- 
thology ? Why spend our time upon the discarded 
and forgotten notions of a people who lived, at best, 
in the glimmering light of paganism, and who can 
exert no influence upon the present state of society T 

To this we reply, in the first place, that it is the 
key to ancient art ; it explains and renders interest- 
ing what would otherwise be incomprehensible andl 
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vague as the unknown hieroglyphic. Without the 
knowledge of the mythology, the collections and re- 
mains of Grecian and Roman art would be devoid of 
meaning, and of comparatively trifling interest ; the 
beautiful forms of the Apollos and the Venuses, the 
majestic proportions of the Pantheon, the storied 
frieze of the Parthenon, would convey no definite 
idea to the mind ; and those noble halls and galle- 
ries, where the traveller gratifies his longing eye, 
and the artist awakens his genius at the shrine of 
divinities in whose lineaments the fire of elder inspi- 
ration is yet burning ; the grand and solemn ruins 
over which thousands of years have spread their 
sacred mantle, those frescoed walls on . which the 
Luculli and the Caesars loved to gaze, the mosaic 
pavements which graced the halls of Cicero, would 
speak only insoluble enigmas. The objects of classic 
art, which have been preserved, and the fabled reli- 
gion of Greece and Rome, respond beautifully to 
each other ; and they should be studied in connec- 
tion. 

The mythology, however, does more than merely 
satisfy curiosity as to the name and attributes which 
each statue represents ; it reveals to us the spirit of 
ancieht art,. shows us the causes which called it into 
being, the secret of its development, the mystery of 
its perfections. We have already pointed out that 
remarkable characteristic of the religion of Greece, 
by which it universally invests matter with mind, 
assigning to every object in nature its own in-dwell- 
ing deity. But it went beyond this : not content 
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with worshipping through the outward form of the 
universe, it sought to gaze directly upon the spirit 
with which matter is inspired, and to behold face to 
face the divinity who was but too faintly exhibited in 
his works. Hence arose sculpture, the earliest and 
the latest effort to reveal the divine existence to 
man ; it assumed, as was to be expected, that form 
which is superior to all other natures, and fashioning 
it in ideal beauty, shewed to adoring multitudes the 
^lendid manifestation of celestial being, in the forms 
of the Jupiter of Phidias, the Venus of Cleomenes, 
and the Apollo of the Vatican. 

But of still higher importance is the connection of 
the mythology with classic literature, especially to 
the American student, for whom access to the high- 
est objects of art is difficult or impossible. This 
argument in favor of the study of mythology is the 
one most commonly brought forward ; it is remark- 
ed, and with propriety, that much would be unintel- 
ligible in the classic writers without this knowledge, 
— many allusions would be lost, — many passages 
obscure, — much of the interest diminished. These 
remarks are undoubtedly just, as far as they extend ; 
but they do not seem to do justice to the cause which 
they attempt to vindicate. The knowledge which 
they imply may be of a very inferior sort, a mere 
catalogue of idle names or school-boy tales. We are 
far from insisting upon a minute knowledge of names 
and dates in this branch of learning- For the pro- 
fessed scholar, indeed, it is necessary; but such 
knowledge should not be a principal object with the 
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Student. Were no other light to be thrown upon 
classic literature by the mythology, than the gossip- 
ing information too commonly given in our schools 
and those of England, that certain names stand for 
certain individuals or places, that Pan means the god 
of shepherds, Minerva the goddess of wisdom, Are- 
thusa a woman changed into a fountain in Ortygia, 
and so on to the end of the chapter ; if no deduc- 
tions are to be drawn from tliese facts, and mythol- 
ogy does nothing more than announce them, the 
study of it may perh^s deserve to be ridiculed. But 
it extends far beyond this ; it does not merely illus- 
trate ancient literature ; it absolutely called it into 
being, and constitutes the very spirit of its existence. 
The deep devotion of the early Greek poets, con- 
necting the history of their nation with the worship 
of the gods, and ennobling their origin by the revela- 
tions of their religion, first gave birth to their litera- 
ture. It was the result of profound faith and ardent 
devotion ; the picture of a mind, in which patriotism 
and poetic imagination were beautifully blended, and 
fixed their stamp indelibly upon the thoughts. To 
appreciate this literature, it is necessary to assume, 
as far as possible, the state of mind which dictated 
it ; to stand in the place of the poet ; to look back 
with him upon an ancestral race of heroes and demi- 
gods, now enshrined in the palace of Olympus ; to 
behold with his eye the glorious train of the immor- 
tals, watching over the concerns of man, and directs 
ing the universe ; in short, to comprehend the spirit, 
not merely the outward form of his religion. 
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The different in6uences, exerted upon literature 
by the classic religion and by Christianity, may be 
remarkably illustrated by a comparison between an- 
cient and modem tragedy. The leading character- 
istic of Greek tragedy, as Schlegel remarks, is the 
idea of fate upon which it was founded. The notion 
of fate, as thus illustrated, was of the most dark and 
awful kind. As understood by the tragedians, fate 
was consummate and irresistible ; power, swaying 
alike the gods and mortals ; for man it was the most 
dreaded of enemies, uncompromising and merciless, 
propitiated neither by prayers nor sacrifices, accept- 
ing no worship, offering no good. It was manifested 
in the power of the elements, which conquered and 
destroyed him ; in the majestic rolling on of time, 
in the misfortunes and sorrows of life, and lastly, in 
the dreaded event of death. Nor were the gods 
more exempt from its terrible influences ; their im- 
mortality only subjected them the more surely to its 
power ; in the sufferings it inflicted upon them, they 
longed for death ; but they longed in vain. Fate, as 
thus conceived, seems to have resembled, in respect 
to its power, our idea of the power of Providence ; 
but in all other points the ideas of Fate and Provi- 
dence are widely at variance. Providence is a 
power which calls into being, clothes with beauty 
and develops in perfection. Fate exerted no influ- 
ence but to crush, torment and destroy; it gave 
birth to no new existence, nor added anything to the 
beauty of creation ; it found no pleasure in happi- 
ness, no scMrrow in misery ; dark and mysterious as 
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the night, it was only seen by the lurid glare of the 
ruin it wrought. Providence exerts a benign action 
on the mind, calling forth thought and develc^ing 
moral worth. Fate operated upon the mind only 
through physical suffering; it carried on an eternal 
warfare with the soul, whose indomitable will defied, 
while it submitted to necessity. Providence confers 
inward power ; Fate sports with outward weakness ; 
the former unfolds the immortal principle contained 
in the soul, and reveals the prospect of eternal life ; 
the latter encompasses the mind with the dark sha- 
dow of death, or terrifies it with the prospect of an 
eternity of unintermitted misery. Fate, as thus 
viewed, constituted the spirit of Greek tragedy. A 
power, from which there is no hope of escape and no 
appeal, which is superior to the might of the gods 
themselves, implacable as the storm and inevitable 
as time, afforded subjects for tragedy in the ordinary 
pursuits of life; but still more in the immortal exist- 
ences, the splendor of whose station only rendered 
their sorrows more conspicuous and awfiil. 

This idea of Fate led to a very remarkable differ- 
ence between ancient and modern tragedy, in the 
choice of subjects of suffering. Ancient tragedy 
sought for its heroes the most exalted, powerful, and 
even virtuous characters ; it delighted to exhibit the 
sublime spectacle of an immortal nature, overwhelm- 
ed by the power of fate, yet in the midst of calami- 
ties and sufferings not to be imagined without horror 
bearing up against an eternity of woe, and defying 
and even insulting the force to which it is compelled 
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to yield. Unlike the awful creation in which the 
interest of the Paradise Lost is centred, the heroes 
of ancient tragedy were often the friends and bene- 
factors of mankind ; or if they were stained with 
crime, it was not the result of their own will, but of 
the malignant operation of a destiny, which they 
could neither foresee nor avert. Modern tragedy, 
on the other hand, seems to choose for subjects 
characters which, however virtuous and attractive, 
fall short of the splendid attributes with which the 
ancient heroes were invested. They have not the 
same power of endurance and indomitable will ; they 
yield to sorrow ; they make us weep for their frailty, 
their tenderness, their misery ; they seek relief from 
the weight of woe in death ; and the genius of mod- 
em tragedy chants over them, as they go down to the 
tomb, her solemn and heart-melting requiem, far 
differing from the sublime and triumphant strains 
which are sounded forth by the unconquered and 
immortal heroes of the Grecian drama. In general, 
the characters to which the interest of Shakspeare's 
tragedy principally belongs, are not of the highest 
intellectual or moral power. Goethe's remarks upon 
Hamlet will apply, in this respect, to many of the 
other characters. In his fine critique upon this play 
he remarks, ** To me it is clear that Shakspeare 
meant, in the present case, to represent the effects of 
a great action, laid upon a soul unfit for the perform- 
ance of it. In this view, the whole piece seems to 
me to be composed. There is an oak planted in a 
costly jar, which should have borne only flowers in 
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its bosom ; the roots expand, the jar is shivered. A 
lovely, pure, and most moral nature, without the 
strength of nerve which forms a hero, sinks beneath 
a burden which it cannot bear, and must not cast 
away. All duties are holy for him, the present is 
too hard. Impossibilities are required of him, not 
in themselves impossibilities, but such for him. He 
winds and torments himself; he advances and re- 
coils; is ever put in mind, ever puts himself in 
mind ; at last, does all but lose his purpose from his 
thoughts ; yet still without recovering his peace of 
mind." * There is a yielding to misfortune, a fee- 
bleness, which equally seems to mark the characters 
of Lear, Romeo, Othello, and Macbeth. The char- 
acter in Shakspeare, which appears in some points 
to approach nearest to the subjects of ancient drama, 
is Lady Macbeth. In the power of her mind, in the 
boldness and decision with which she plans and exe- 
cutes crime, in her scorn for weakness, her freedom 
from fear and remorse, she may well be compared 
with the Medea of Euripides. Still, there are vast 
differences between the two. Lady Macbeth is ab- 
sorbed by one ruling passion ; the love of power, the 
burning desire to reign. In the horrors of the cham- 
ber of murder, at the awful feast where the dead 
mingle with the living in their revels, in the haunted 
sleep-walk, she still clings to the blood-stained dia- 
dem with which crime has encircled her brow. 
There is no tragedy for her ; her march is triumph- 

I Wilhelm Meister. 
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ant to the throne ; and the laist words we hear from 
her, reveal a mind still victorious over remorse. . She 
is to be regarded as the source rather than the object 
of tragedy ; she seems in a degree to supply the 
place of fate; through her influence Macbeth is 
urged on as by the impulse of destiny to the com- 
mission of crime; her power sustains, nerves and 
encourages him, and opens the path of ambition 
throagh torrents of blood. The veil is drawn over 
her fall ; to witness it, would add nothing to the in- 
terest of the drama ; she retires when her task is 
finished, and the victim of her power and her crimes 
gathers into himself the depth of tragedy, which 
marks the close of the piece. 

Like Lady Macbeth, Medea is endowed with un- 
common powers of mind, boldness in crime and 
remorselessness of conscience; like her, she is ab- 
sorbed by one ruling passion, her love for Jason. 
But the tragedy of the piece consists in the misery 
and despair with which she is surrounded. She has 
severed, one by one, the ties which bound her to the 
society of man. An outraged parent, a murdered 
brother, a home abandoned and left desolate, mon- 
archs insulted and destroyed, are the sacrifices offer- 
ed on the altar of her fidelity and affection for one to 
whom she clings as her last, solitary hope. There 
seems no farther retreat for her; one green spot 
alone remains in the wilderness her crimes have cre- 
ated around her ; if the storm sweep over it, she is 
lost. The extreme misfortune, the uttermost extent 
of woe, is now impending ; the play represents her 
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at the moment when Jason, forgetting all that she 
has accomplished and all that she has sacrificed, is 
about to repudiate her and espouse another woman. 
We follow her with a dreadful interest through the 
ravings of despair, the conception of new and more 
daring crime, the struggles and agony of a mother's 
tenderness, contending with the pride, and hatred, 
and revenge of an immortal ; and when, triumphant 
over herself and almost over fate, she disappears at 
last with the words of taunting and scorn on her lips, 
we know that she has lighted a fire in her bosom 
which will burn and torture her forever. 

Such is the power of ancient tragedy, manifested 
in the voice of wailing, mingled with pride and 
scorn, which comes from the rock of Prometheus ; 
in the depth and intensity of hatred and despair in 
Electra ; in the involuntary crimes of CEdipus, and 
the awful revenge of Orestes. 

The cause of this difference between the subjects 
of ancient and those of modern tragedy is obvious ; 
it consists in the belief of the omnipotence and the 
benevolent character of the deity, which has taken 
the place of the dark visions of fate that terrified the 
ancients. Their supreme power was malignant, in- 
exorable, hostile to man. The Christian behdds in 
Omnipotence goodness, equal to its power ; the one 
depresses and renders desperate ; the other sustains, 
encourages, makes triumphant ; the former was the 
source of tragedy ; the latter conquers woe. For 
the Christian, there is a power which upholds and 
consoles in the midst of sorrow ; which renders mi»- 
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fortone easy to bear ; which robs death of his ^trng, 
and the grave of its victory. The great mind, which 
is fortified by this power, is beyond the reach of 
tragedy ; in the midst of the trials and sadness of a 
mortal career, there is still open beyond it a blissfol 
existence, a light shining from heaven, which sheds - 
its lustre upon the vale of tears, and cheers the 
heavy-laden wayfarer to his eternal home. 

Lastly, the classic mythology is worthy of atten-* 
tion, as making known to us our own nature. This 
we deem the highest object of study, and the one 
which all efforts of learning ought to keep constantly 
in view. The erudition of editors and comment^" 
tors, the researches of the antiquarian, the lore of the 
university and the monastery are wasted, except in- 
asmuch as they tend, directly or indirectly, to pro« 
mote this great object. The literature that does not 
contribute to this end is of little value, and soon 
perishes. Poetry must show forth the nature of man 
by harmonizing with it, by resting on its principles, 
by proceeding from its depths, by reflecting as a 
mirror the human soul, or it will not be enduring^ 
The same may be said of history. He who supposes 
that the importance of this branch of learning con'- 
sists in the precedents it affords, in the amount of 
experience, the wisdom of ages which it sums up, 
errs greatly. The history of one age can be no 
guide to the statesman of another, except as far as it 
makes him acquainted with human nature, reveals to 
him the secret springs of action, and shows the iliflu- 
ences by which man may be acted: on sii^y or in 
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masses. Its true object is to portray an eternal na- 
ture, by representing its operations. But nothing 
shows forth the soul with such undisguised clearness 
and fidelity as religion, the embodying of the pro- 
foundest thought, the most ardent and devout aspira- 
tions, the most far-reaching hopes. Whether reli- 
gion be revealed fi-om God, or the result only of a 
mind speculating upon itself and the universe around, 
it is in harmony with our nature, it speaks to the 
thoughts which previously existed, and unfolds the 
germs which are innate in the soul. In this way 
alone can it find any response ; were religion to 
speak to us of attributes and qualities of which we 
are not conscious, it would gain no credence, but 
would be a dead letter, powerless and transitory. 
All religion, which is sincerely believed, which is 
enshrined in the heart, is in the likeness of the mind ; 
and it reveals our nature more than anything else, 
because it embraces the whole circle of our faculties 
and calls them forth in their just proportions ; be- 
cause it is the most solemn and unfeigned outpour- 
ing of the heart. Hence, one of the first inquiries 
respecting newly-discovered tribes or nations, is with 
regard to their religion ; and firom the answer, we 
draw more certain deductions with respect to their 
intellectual and moral qualities, and their general 
character, than from any other facts concerning 
them. If we could become intimately acquainted 
with the religion of every country and every period, 
we should perhaps know far more of the variety, 
power, and beauty of the mind, than we do at pre- 
sent. 
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But there is much of which history takes no note ; 
— many of the deepest and most sacred attributes of 
man. The religion of the different ages and nations 
ascends in sublime concert from every portion of 
the habitable world ; from the banks of the sacred 
Ganges, the mysterious haunts of Memphis, the olive 
groves of Attica, the blood-stained halls of the wor- 
shippers of Odin, the gorgeous temples of Mexico, 
the pleasant hunting-grounds of the Delaware, over 
which the benign spirit of the south breathes a 
second and lovelier summer. Millions of high and 
noble minds, unknown to observation, and seen only 
hy the Author of their being, have blended their 
ardent devotion in the solemn anthem of the nations. 
Their longing desires, their deep-seated hopes, the 
offerings of gratitude, the faith of the mother weep- 
ing over the tomb of her children, yet believing that 
her treasures are laid up in heaven, the love which 
death cannot conquer, and the friendship which the 
grave cannot sever, may have passed without notice 
on the earth ; — but there is a history whose records 
are written in heaven, and whose living page, blotted 
perhaps with the tears of the recording angel, is un- 
rolled before the throne of the Almighty. It is the 
history of man as a religious being ; the history of 
the soul ; of its errors in the darkness of paganism ; 
its efforts to burst into friturity ; the fair creations 
which it summoned up, lighted by the fires of imagi- 
nation, yet ever varying and fading like the glories 
of a sunset sky ; its long wanderings, when, roaming 
dove-like, over the encompassing deluge, it found 
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nought but the olive-branch of hope, and finally the 
rapture with which it welcomed the tidings of Rev- 
elation. In this momentous history, the religion of 
Greece and Rome occupies no small nor insignificant 
place. It shows the utmost verge which man, un- 
aided by light from heaven, can reach ; the native 
dignity and grace, and athletic strength of the mind ; 
the stern force with which, like the primeval race of 
Titans, it strove to mount to Olympus ; the sublime 
resignation with which it awaited the coming of the 
last great foe. Happily for the scholar, happily for 
all who would be versed in the lore of the soul, this 
eventful portion of the spiritual history of man has 
been embodied in a literature, which is destined to 
endure till human nature itself shall be changed. 
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The American Builder's General Price Book and 
Estimator ; deduced from extensive Experience in 
the Art of Building, By James Gallier, Arch- 
itect. Boston. M. Burns, 134, Washington street. 

Prom the North Imerican Rertew, Vol. xlUi. No. xcHl. 

The rules of Architecture are probably violated 
more frequently, in practice, than those of the other 
fine arts ; and in no civilized country are they less 
regarded, than in the United States. In this art we 
may fairly claim originality. There may be no 
American literature, painting, sculpture ; but there 
certainly is American architecture. We have col- 
umns, which mock at the narrow limits of the 
Grecian orders ; domes, whose proportions are more 
stupendous, if not more vast, than the marvel of 
Angelo ; ornaments, which it would baffle the genius 
of Palladio to class ; and " shingle palaces," that 
rival pandemonium itself, rising "like an exhala- 
tion," 

** Built like a temple, where pilasters round 
Are set, and Doric pillars overlaid.'* 

Thus far the art, with us, is in a very chaotic state. 
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however. There are certain causes existing here to 
oppose its progress, which have not been found in 
other countries, and which must always exert a con- 
siderable influence upon architecture in the United 
States. Still there is room for great improvement ; 
and we propose in this article to speak of some of 
our principal edifices, public and private, as speci- 
mens of art, and to offer some hints with regard to 
the forms which architecture would naturally as- 
sume in our country. We shall express our opin- 
ions with frankness, as in no other way could we 
contribute anything towards an object, which ap- 
pears to us of great public importance ,* and we do 
this with the less scruple, as, in the cases where 
we are compelled to find most fault, we are wholly 
ignorant whose are the works on which we are ani- 
madverting. 

Regular architecture has appeared under two 
general forms; the Grecian, including the round 
arch and the dome, and the Gothic, or pointed-arch 
style. Each of these forms owes its origin and per- 
fection to a deep and enthusiastic sentiment, which 
pervaded society, and constituted the spirit of the 
age. Classic religion gave birth to Grecian archi- 
tecture ; the spirit of the Crusades called the Gothic 
style into being. In like manner we shall find that 
the spirit of the age was the origin of American 
architecture, in its genuine form. The settlement 
of New England was the result of a deep sentiment, 
with which the hearts of our Pilgrim fathers were 
filled, — the stern spirit of Puritanism. This dis- 
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played itself in every possible form, but in none 
more strikingly than in the architecture. Houses 
of worship, which they disdained to call Churches, 
and which still bear universally the name of Meet* 
ing-houses, were erected almost before the first rude 
dwellings were completed; and the style of archi- 
tecture, if indeed it deserves the appellation, arrived 
at its perfection in less than a century after the first 
settlement of the country. The simplest form of 
the meeting-house is much like that of a large bam 
with gable-ends. There are doors on three sides, 
each one having a small porch, or square tower, ris- 
ing as high as the eaves of the building, to contain 
a flight of stairs ccmducting to the gallery. No 
cwnice, no ornament of any sort, graces the exte- 
rior ; but the uniformity of the sides and extremities 
of the building is broken, by the unaccountable 
number of windows with which our ancestors saw 
fit to adorn the sacred edifice. We speak within 
bounds, when we say, that the number of windows 
in an old-fashioned meeting-house of seventy feet by 
fifty, is never less than forty. Around three sides of 
the interior runs a gallery, supported upon columns 
of an unknown order. The ceiling is plastered ; 
but the huge raflers, which project from the walls 
about six feet below the eaves, and help to support 
the roof, are not concealed. On the fourth side, 
and directly opposite the middle of the long gallery, 
stands the pulpit, upon which the whole magnifi- 
cence of architecture, that the age could boast of, 
was lavished. The fluted pilasters, with their won- 
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drous capitals; the heavy balustrade of the stair- 
case ; the graceful elevation of the desk ; the superb 
bow window, in whose presence the other lesser 
lights seem to withdraw, and hide their diminished 
forms ; and, more than all, the majestic sounding- 
board, which canopied the whole, heavy with mould- 
ings, and rising in the centre into a boss, most mar- 
vellously sculptured ; all these formed an assem- 
blage of magnificent objects, which seemed to mock 
at the Puritanical simplicity of the remaining parts 
of the edifice. If the ambition of the builders was 
lofly enough for a steeple, one of the gable porches 
was made to rise considerably above the ridge-pole. 
Upon this was erected the belfry, a structure which 
strongly resembles the top of an urn, standing upon 
six or eight legs. From the belfry a slender spire 
shoots up, terminated with a gilt vane. 

There was, however, another form of the steepled 
meeting-house, which we believe is of earlier date 
than the one last described. This sort of edifice, of 
which very few now remain, is square; the four 
sides of the roof meet in a point over the centre of 
the building, and from this point springs the steeple, 
consisting of a belfry and spire. We must not for- 
get one remarkable contrivance in our early churches, 
the arrangement of the pew seats. These were 
made with hinges, so that in prayer-time they might 
be raised up, and allow the occupants to lean against 
the back of the pew ; at the close of the prayer they 
were slammed down, with a noise like the broad-side 
of a frigate, and served as a warning to all the back- 
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diders in the village, who were remiss in their at- 
tendance at meeting. 

Such were the early houses of worship in our 
land. But few of them remain, and these are rap- 
idlj disappearing, before the spirit of improvement. 
Yet we should be sorry to lose all traces of them ; 
for not even the Gothic minster, with all its splen- 
dors, — the tall windows of stained glass, the lofty 
arches and vaults, crowded with prophets, martyrs, 
and saints, the canopied tombs, where repose in 
solemn marble the mailed knights and the mitred 
abbots, the carved stalls of the choir, where kings 
are proud to have their seats, — is more character- 
istic of the spirit of the Crusades, than the old 
meeting-house of the Puritanical temper of our fore- 
fathers. This spirit is still a strong element in the 
New England character ; but it is much modified 
and softened. Commerce and politics have now 
become as much the objects of thought with us as 
religion, which so exclusively occupied our fore- 
fathers ; and our commercial and political edifices 
rival our churches in size and cost. Every capi- 
tal of the Union has its state-house, which makes 
some pretension at least to architectural elegance. 
Every commercial city, and every town of two 
or three thousand inhabitants, has one or more 
banking-houses, which are generally as much de- 
corated as the resources of the company will al- 
low. Meantime, the Grecian and Gothic styles, 
neither of which is discoverable in the earlier arch- 
itecture of the country, are beginning to appear in 
every village. 
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The most costly, and undoubtedly the noblest 
edifice in the United States, is the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. There is one great fault in its construction, 
which is not, however, to be attributed to the art- 
ist who designed the building. This is the centre 
dome, which is very heavy, ill-proportioned, and 
out of place. By the original design it had the 
same curve as the domes over the wings, which are 
low, and very elegant. The plan was partially 
changed for the centre dome, and it now rises with 
a high and very ugly curve, from a base not half 
large enough to support it. The Capitol is built of 
a stone commonly called Potomac freestone, of a 
rich brown color. A more beautiful material we 
have never seen ; but unfortunately, the parts which 
were completed, when Washington was taken in 
the late war, were so begrimmed with smoke, from 
the burning of the edifice, that it was found neces- 
sary, upon repairing and completing it, to paint the 
whole ; so that, at a short distance, one would sup- 
pose it to be constructed of white marble. The 
interior is simple and elegant. The Rotunda, 
which is under the large dome, is probaUy the finest 
room in America. It would, undoubtedly, add greatly 
to its beauty, as well as to that of the Senate 
Chamber and the Hall of Representatives, if the 
ceilings were painted in fresco. But this kind of 
decoration has not yet come into use amongst us. 

Philadelphia abounds more in good architecture 
than any city of the Union, notwithstanding that 
the tall column in Baltimore, and the little trophy of 
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marble near Bamum's hotel, have gained for the 
latter the proud name of the Monamental City. 
The United States Bank, the Mint, and the Ex- 
change, are the finest specimens of architecture 
which Philadelphia contains. The very material of 
which they are composed, white marble, gives them 
an imposing appearance, and the style of architects 
ure is suited to the material. The Bank is un- 
doubtedly the most faultless monument of its size in 
the United States. It is of the purest Doric, classic 
in its proportions, and severely chaste and simple. 
Indeed, considering the place in which it stands, in 
the midst of a populous city, and in close neighbor- 
hood to other buildings, a higher degree of omar 
ment would not have been amiss ; if the frieze and 
pediments had been adorned with bas-reliefs, a good 
effect would have been produced. It is much to be 
regretted, that an edifice of so much architectural 
merit should be so badly placed. It stands in a 
small area, hemmed in by buildings on every side, 
so that it is impossible to obtain a distinct view of 
the whole. Now the very nature of the Doric 
(»'der requires that it should be exhibited in an open 
or commanding situation. The idea which it is 
intended to convey, is that of duration. The mas- 
sive columns, the vast blocks which rest upon them, 
and, more than all, the heavy proportions of the 
Doric, seem to bid defiance to the elements, and to 
time itself. Could the very foundations of the earth 
assume a harmonious form, and rear themselves into 
symmetry, it seems as if they must create this order. 
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which, more than any other, combines strength and 
durability, with beauty of proportion. Hence Doric 
monuments should always stand in open and ex- 
posed places, and not seem to court the shelter of 
other edifices. They should appear to brave the 
elements, and invite the storm. The air should 
circulate freely around, and the- clear open sky 
should alone encompass them. The Greeks acted 
upon this principle, when they built the Parthenon 
on the Acropolis, and the far-famed Hesperian tem- 
ples on the plain of Paestum. One may easily 
imagine how much the effect produced by the Bank 
in Philadelphia would be heightened, if it had been 
erected on the summit of Fair Mount, instead of the 
confined spot in which it stands. ** The Presi- 
dent, Directors, and Company," probably would not 
thank us for this suggestion ; but we remind them 
that we are speaking only in an architectural sense. 
In speaking of the United States Bank, we can- 
not avoid noticing the peculiar aptness of the Gre- 
cian architecture for banking-houses. The simplicity 
of the form, so well adapted to strength and du- 
rability ; the plain walls, with the heavy entablature, 
not requiring the relief of windows ; the broad 
steps, which invite the crowd ; the lofty porticoes, 
which overhang them ; the quiet cella, where ever- 
lasting silence prevails, form a befitting temple for 
the worship of the blind goddess. And this style of 
building has been found to answer the purpose so 
well, that it prevails throughout the country, wher- 
ever an edifice is erected expressly for a banking- 
house. 
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The architecture of New York is truly meagre; 
but, after being at a stand for many years, is at 
last in a fair way to be improved. The Custom- 
House, judging from the plans, will be a superb edi- 
fice. It is to be of one of the higher Grecian orders, 
with fluted c<^umns and a pediment at each extrem- 
ity; the whole of white marble. The City Hall 
has hitherto been the most remarkable building in 
the city. It abounds in small ornaments, and, being 
of white marble, which contrasts pleasingly with the 
green trees of the Park, makes a pretty appearance ; 
but as a whole, it is very deficient in character, and 
fails to produce the effect which should be expected 
firom its size and cost. The new building for the 
University, which is of the Gothic order, has some 
striking merits ; and, though far firom perfect, is 
still very interesting, as the first remarkable speci- 
men of a style, which has been but lately introduced 
into this country. Thus far the Gothic order, where 
it has appeared in the United States, has been almost 
exclusively appropriated to churches. Wherever it 
has been found necessary to erect large secular edi- 
fices, they have either been entirely destitute of or- 
nament, and belonging to no order of architecture, 
or slightly adorned with Grecian cornices and 
pilasters. Instances of this architecture appear all 
ovar the country ; but we do not recollect any that 
are more illustrative of what we mean, than most of 
the College buildings at Cambridge, New England. 
We would cite these as very perfect specimens of no 
known order of architecture ; vast brick barns, des- 
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titute alike of symmetry, ornamenty and taste ; and 
with all their plain and uncouth proportions, there is 
a sort of horrible regularity and squareness about 
them, which heightens their deformity. Four of 
these edifices are guiltless of any attempt at elegance 
of architecture, and, making no pretensions, per- 
haps hardly deserve to be noticed. But what shall 
we say of the stone edifice, which insults us with its 
long piazza,' and its wooden Ionic pilasters, and the 
entablature which extends part way across the firont ? 
The proportions of this wonderful building are 
about one hundred feet, by forty or fifty; at the 
ends, it is three stories high, with basement rooms ; 
the sides are partly two stories, and partly three 
stories high, the great expanse of wall being some- 
what relieved by the pilasters and entablature. The 
chef-d^auvre of the whole building, however, is the 
piazza or portico, which runs along part of the west- 
ern side or front. It is q>proached by a lofty flight 
of stone steps, guarded by an iron balustrade ; nine 
columns, firom twelve to fifteen feet high, each of a 
single block of granite, and surmounted by a Tus» 
can capital of soap-stone, are ranged along the firont 
of the piazza, and support a flat roof eight inches 
thick, and so light and insignificant, that it seems as 
if a breath of wind would blow it away. We 
doubt whether the world contains any other archi- 
tectural abortion to be compared to this. The 
Gothic style admirably relieves architects firom the 

I This piazza has since been removed. — En. 
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embarrassment of combining size, convenience, and 
elegance, in buildings intended for civil or domestic 
purposes. The various towers, oriel windows, and 
battlements, and the pointed arches, obviate the 
disagreeable effect which a large and unbroken ex- 
panse of wall produces, and are increased in gran^ 
dear the more the proportions of the building are 
magnified. The new University at New York is on 
this account vastly handsomer than any college 
building which we have seen in the United States. 
This style of architecture might, with excellent 
effect, be employed for any edifice, which is to be 
large, and at the same time to contain a number 
of different rooms, varying in size. We have al- 
ways thought it peculiarly appropriate to the Court- 
houses in our large cities, which, besides the large 
halls for the sessions of the courts, contain numer- 
ous smaU rooms for offices, libraries, and other pur- 
poses. A proof of the ccmvenience of this style is, 
that it has been selected in the construction of 
several of the larger prisons, as the one at Auburn, 
N. Y., and others. In these buildings, however, 
the beauty of the Gothic cannot be entirely dis- 
played, as the windows must necessarily be small 
and narrow, and the florid ornaments would not be 
appropriate. We are happy to learn that the edifice, 
which is about to be erected for the library at Cam- 
bridge, is to be of the Gothic order. 

Coming northward fi-om New York, we cannot 
help noticing the State-House at New Haven ; a 
chaste Grecian building of the temple form, sur- 
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rounded by a colonnade, and forming a remarkable 
contrast to the uncouth buildings of the college. 
But let us proceed to Boston, " the Athens of Amer- 
ica." Athens it may be ; but the days of Pericles 
have not yet come, if we may judge from the arch- 
itecture of the city, which is singularly bad. The 
first and most important edifice which is seen upon 
approaching Boston, is the State-House. The situ- 
ation is truly noble, being the most elevated in the 
city, and rendering the dome a conspicuous object 
for many miles both by land and sea. The architect 
of the State-House deserves great praise for his 
general plan. The idea was extremely good, to 
place on a high elevation a building of such a de- 
scription, that its proportions might be at the same 
time lofty and grand, and which was to be sur- 
mounted by a dome. The effect of this is very 
striking. The dome rises above every other ob- 
ject, crowning the city, and seeming to give a unity 
and decided character to the whole. We doubt 
whether any other plan could have produced so good 
an effect at a distance; as the dome depends less, 
for the impression it makes, upon the detail of or- 
nament, than any other form of building. The 
general idea of the architect was excellent ; but the 
execution, though not a failure, is on many accounts 
very bad. The wings of the building are so short, 
as to appear mean, and render the whole too small 
for the dome which surmounts it. This fault, how- 
ever, we believe is not to be attributed to the arch- 
itect. The original plan made the wings more ex- 
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tensive ; but they were clipped by our legislature, 
who could not afford to buy so much architecture. 
The facade is certainly handsome, but would be 
much improved, if the columns in the Corinthian 
portico were single throughout, instead of being 
doubled at the extremities. The great fault, how- 
ever, is the dome, which is very heavy. The cir- 
cular tower or foundation, upon which it rests, should 
have been carried up much higher, and surrounded 
by a Corinthian colonnade. The same architect 
who planned the State-House, designed many years 
afterwards a much smaller dome for the Church in 
Lancaster, Massachusetts, the proportions of which 
are almost faultless. The church itself is beneath 
criticism; but the cupola which surmounts the 
tower, consisting of a circular Ionic colonnade, with 
open arches between the columns, and a light and 
elegant dome springing from it, is hardly equalled 
for beauty in our country. Could the same happy 
idea have occurred to the artist, while planning the 
State-House, we might now have made our boast of 
Boston architecture. The next remarkable edifice 
is the Massachusetts General Hospital, some parts 
of which are fine. The Ionic portico in front, taken 
alone, is dignified and imposing; but the angle of the 
pediment unfortunately rises higher than the roof of 
the body, and thus produces an unpleasant effect. 
The square tower, and the dome which surmounts it, 
are rather handsome ; as a whole, however, we con- 
sider it a failure. 

We regret that there is no better instance to illus- 
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irate our remarks upon the conveniences of Gothic 
architecture, than the Masonic Temple ; an edifice, 
which, in consequence of its pointed windows and 
the small spires which stick up like asses' ears at 
the front corners, claims to be Gothic. Barbarous 
enough it certainly is. The front belongs to the 
early English style, and the remainder of the build- 
ing, to be in keeping with it, should be adorned 
with buttresses and flying buttresses, battlements, 
pinnacles, niches, and canopies, and a profusion of 
sculpture. Unfortunately the sides of the edifice do 
not belong to the same age as the front ; and the 
low-arched windows are very disagreeably contrasted 
with the more elegant proportions of the one in 
front. But criticism is wasted on such a building ; 
the whole is bad. 

The most perfect piece of architecture in Boston, 
is the fagade of the Tremont Theatre. The only 
fault we find in it is the steepness of the roof, which 
is too great for classical elegance. With this ex- 
ception, it is uncommonly chaste and dignified, and 
the proportions are admirable. We should be glad 
to see the two niches occupied by statues, and the 
pediment adorned with a bas^elief. It is difficult 
to explain on paper the merits of this edifice, be- 
cause they consist chiefly in the beauty of the pro- 
portions ; the height of the whole, compared with 
its breadth, and the proportion of the upper story to 
the basem^it. One of its great beauties is the sim- 
plicity of the architecture. Upon a base of solid 
masonry, pierced by three arched doorways of great 
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depth, rises a second storj, containing three lofty 
windows, and supported by Ionic pilasters. This 
story is carried ap so high, that the basement seems 
only a proper foundation for it. Above this rises 
the pediment, which, though too heavy, is far from 
being a deformity. 

Another very pretty building, bdonging to Bos- 
ton, though probably unknown to two-thirds of the 
inhabitants, is the Hospital at Rainsford's Island. 
It is of an oblong form, entirely surrounded by a 
Doric portico like the Parthenon ; and standing 
upon a bold rocky promontory, jutting out from the 
island, it makes a fine appearance when viewed from 
the neighboring shores, or from the boats which pass 
in front. 

Some of the banks in Boston are pretty, particu- 
larly a small stone edifice opposite the Boylston 
Market, the proportions of which are very good. 
The edifice erected in State Street, for the United 
States Branch Bank, is an instance of what occurs 
very frequently in the city, great expense^ with very 
little effect. In designing any building, some re- 
gard must be had to the place in which it is to 
stand. Now it appears to us, that, as the Bank in 
question was to be smothered between other houses, 
in such a manner that Michael Angelo himself 
would have been puzzled to make it look well, it 
was of little or no consequence what the architect- 
ure should be. A plain edifice of brick or rough 
stone, with a facade but slightly ornamented, would 
have answered as well as anything else. It is very 
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evident that somebody was obliged to pay for those 
enormous shafts of a single bloek of granite each ; 
and it is equally evident, that, as far as architecture 
is concerned, the money was thrown away. With 
the edifice, independently of the situation, we have 
no fault to find. If it stood upon the summit of 
Beacon Hill, in an open area, we doubt not it 
would make a beautiful appearance ; at present its 
beauties are lost. 

These remarks lead us to the examination of 
another building, which, as we never saw the plan, 
has been an unfailing, source of wonder to us, as we 
have watched its progress ; we mean the new Court- 
House, which is now so nearly completed, that one 
can form a pretty good idea of what it is intended 
to be. For the benefit of those who have not 
looked upon this astcmishing structure, we will at- 
tempt a description, though with a very faint hope 
of doing justice to the genius of the designer. Let 
the reader imagine a building so long, narrow, and 
high, as to resemble a sheet of bakers' gingerbread 
standing upon the edge, and he will have some no- 
tion of the outline. ** I think, gentlemen,'* said a 
western friend of ours to a building committee, who 
were asking his opinion of an edifice of nearly the 
same proportions as the new Gourt-House, " I think, 
gentlemen, if you please, that if you were to turn 
your academy over upon the side, it would cover a 
good deal of land." We doubt if good nature itself 
could, in conscience, say anything more than this, 
in praise of the Court-House. The sides of this 
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elongated and attenuated pile are pierced by nu- 
merous windows of different sizes, some arched and 
gome square. At each extremity is a door, above 
which towers a dead wall, terminated by a cornice, 
like that of the sides, of the simplest form. From 
this, the roof slopes back towards the centre. Near 
the eaves of each end of the building, rises a broad, 
thin chimney of stone, terminating in several small 
pyramids, the effect of which is very remarkable. 
Thus far there is nothing in the edifice to complain 
of, because thus far it makes no pretence to archi- 
tecture ; and had the artist, or the civic committee, 
or whoever was concerned, been content with leav- 
ing it in this state, we should have been satisfied with 
having a cheap structure, whose internal arrange- 
ments answered the purpose for which they were 
designed. But it seems as if, after the building was 
planned, it was thought necessary to make a little 
display of taste and classical skill ; and accordingly 
we have Grecian porticoes built against the end 
walls. When General Jackson and Major Downing 
were at the village of Downingville, the President 
made a speech to the people, of which the Major 
gives a rep<Hrt. ** Here," says he, " the Gineral was 
g<Hn' to stop^ but says I in his ear, ' You must give 
'em a little Latin, Doctor.' Here he off hat again ; 
' £ pluribus unum,' says he, ' sine qui non.' * That '11 
do, Gineral,' says I." Our architect's porticoes are 
about as appropriate to the other part of the build- 
ing, as the General's Latin to the speech he had been 
making. In themselves they are extremely beautiful. 
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-liiey are of the Doric order, and consist of fotir 
fluted columns, the shafts of a single block, rising 
'Sbove a lofty flight of steps, and surmounted by a 
{lediment of the true Attic proportions. But they do 
not belong to the building ; they would look just as 
well, and would seem as appropriate, if they stood <m 
the opposite side of the street ; they add nothing to 
Che beauty of the edifice, because it has no beauty to 
add to, and they certainly do not constitute its beau- 
ty, because no one thinks of viewing them as parts 
of it. We should be in favor, therefore, of having 
them removed from their unfavorable position at the 
ends of the Court-House, and carefully preserved, till 
they can be used for some building of Grecian archi- 
tecture, to which they may seem actually to belong ; 
and we assure the architect, that his fame would not 
be in the least diminished by the abstraction. 

We have thus far avoided speaking of the churches, 
While noticing the public edifices of our various 
cities, because we wished to treat of sacred architect- 
ure separately. It assumes, in this country, a form 
essentially different from that which distinguishes it 
in Europe. Our forefathers appear to have been 
desirous to obliterate entirely the memory of the 
Btately worship from which they had fled ; add they 
studiously avoided every thing, in the constructicm of 
their houses of devotion, which might recall it. Not 
only is the entire form of the early meeting-choose 
unlike that of the church, but all the interior divi- 
sions of nave, transept, and choir are uttcirly con- 
founded and lost. The pulpit and communion table 
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we placed en the long side, that they maj not remind 
any one of the chancel and altar ; the aisles are mere 
alleys, running between the pews and across the 
building, as the case required ; the long columns ex- 
tending to the roof have disappeared, and all traces 
of the church, as it exists in Europe, are lost in the 
plain and Puritanical meeting-houses of our ances- 
tors. The churches which have been erected within 
the last hal^entury, are, with few exceptions, rather 
modifications of the first plain meeting-houses, than 
imitations of the European churches. Still, the ten- 
dency has been towards the church style of building. 
The pulpit is now placed at the extremity of the 
room ; the aisles begin .to be distinguished ; occa- 
sionally tall columns are found, dividing the interior 
into aisles, and supporting the roof; and the entrance 
is at the firont. With these changes also have been 
introduced the tall windows reaching to the whole 
height of the edifice, whereas the old houses of wor- 
ship were always divided into as many as two, and 
sometimes even into three stories. A much greater 
amount of ornament is also found upon our modem 
churches, than was allowed to those of the last cen- 
tury. There is not to be found, however, in the 
United States, a single instance of a church built in 
the style of the English Cathedrals, with nave and 
transept, and the screen parting the choir from the 
nave, or the lady chapel behind the choir. One 
important distinction is now made, which was ei>- 
tirely n^lected by our ancestors ; namely, between 
churches which are to have steeples, and those 
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which are to be built without. The latter are be« 
ginning to assume a distinct style ; generally that of 
the oblong Grecian temple, with a projecting portico 
in front supported by columns of the height of the 
edifice. Great improvement has also been made in 
the form of steeples, wherever they appear. 

The loftiest steeple in the United States, we be- 
lieve, is that of Park-Street Church, in Boston, which 
rises somewhat above two hundred feet. The pro- 
portions of the steeple are good, though by some they 
may, perhaps, be considered too heavy ; and the vari- 
ous divisions harmonize well. If any portion is too 
heavy, it is the spire, which from its great elevation 
should be extremely light. . The ornaments are of 
the Grecian order. We should have perferred to 
have them of the Gothic, which the architect might 
have employed as appropriately, the body of the 
church belonging to no order whatever ; but on the 
whole we regard it as an elegant structure. 

One of the best-proportioned steeples in our coun- 
try is at Salem, in Massachusetts ; the work of a 
native artist. The whole church is the best speci- 
men of architecture in that city, notwithstanding the 
various efforts which have been made since its erec- 
tion. We are not aware that it has any name ; but 
the building will easily be recognized as the only 
church in Chestnut Street. The Ionic portico in 
front is uncommonly elegant, though simple and un- 
pretending. Above this rises the steq)le, to the 
height of nearly a hundred and fifty feet. Its princi- 
pal merit is beauty of proportion, which is not equal- 
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led in any steeple, that we know of, in the United 
States. 

The lightest and most graceful steeple in Boston, 
of the Gothic order, is in Federal Street. We be- 
lieve the Federal-Street Church is the first attempt 
at this style of architecture in Massachusetts, and 
one of the first in the United States. It has great 
faults, and indeed few merits except the steeple. 
One great defect is dividing the building into two 
stories, of which the upper windows only have the 
pointed arch. The piers in the interior are good, 
consisting of the clusters of columns with foliage. 
There is nothing in the form of the edifice to distin- 
guish it as Gothic, and Grecian ornaments with 
round arches might have been employed with equal 
propriety. The same remarks apply to Grace 
Church in New York, which is also a specimen of 
the early American Gothic. The windows in that 
building, if we remember rightly, are lofly ; but they 
are only distinguished as Gothic by having the point- 
ed arch. The artist seems to have forgotten that 
muUions, tracery, and transoms are equally charac- 
teristic of this order. 

Since the erection of these churches, the Gothic 
order has come greatly into use, not only in cities, 
but throughout the country ; with great faults, how- 
ever, as it is not uncommon to see a church with 
pointed windows, and a portico supported by Grecian 
columns, like the Orthodox Church in Bolton, Mas- 
sachusetts, and many in the western towns of New 
York. Buttresses are almost unknown ; and as for 
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flying buttresses, we do not believe there is an in- 
stance of them in the United States. The interi<nr 
of these charches is generally still less Gothic than 
the outside. In very few is there any appeavance of 
aisles; and if the gallery and pulpit are ornamented, 
they are quite as often Grecian as Gothic. No dis- 
tinction is made in the form of the building with 
regard to its being of the Grecian ot Gothic order ; 
and in general, if the ornaments were nd to be a^^li- 
ed till the body of the edifice was finished in other 
respects, no one could tell, unless by the pointed 
windows, to what style of architecture it was int^id- 
ed to belong. As for the richer ornaments of the 
florid Gothic^ they are not to be found on any edifice 
in the country. 

This style of architecture is, however, undergoing 
considerable improvement Trinity Chnreh in Bos- 
ton is superior to any edifice in the city of the same 
style, that was built before it, and we are inclined to 
think that the tower is the best Gothic in the United 
States. As a whole, the building has many faults. 
We especially dislike the use of two kinds of arches ; 
the flat arch at the side windows, and the high arch 
in firoDt, which belongs to a diiSer «Qkt style of Gothic. 
The sides of the church look bare and mean from 
the want of buttresses, dripstones to the wiiidowB, 
maehicolated or open-w<»rk baMlements, and oth^ 
appropriate ornamentSw The inl^ior is very pocnr ; 
the vast expanse of white-washed walls, and of pine 
painted white, is disagreeable to the eye ; the ceiling 
over the middle aii^ io too low, and the length is 
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not great enough for the other proportions. The 
interior of Grace Church is much better, though the 
effect is injured by the glare of white. We regard 
this as the nearest q>proach, that has yet been made 
in Boston, to what a Gothic interior ought to be. 

The prettiest Gothic churches in our country, are 
at Gardiner, Me., and at Hartford, Conn. Though 
neither of them is richly ornam^ited, they have both| 
and particularly the one at Hartford, the proportions 
and g^ieral form of the Gothic, and are proofs of fax 
better taste, as well as of greater knowledge, than 
appears in the construction of most of our churches ; 
and we are not aware that there are in either of them 
any of those gross violations of architectural rules^ 
which are so common among us. 

In concluding our remarks upon Gothic churches^ 
we will select one example for criticism, which we 
believe is more universally known than any Gothic 
structure in the country ; the church at Cambridgei 
in which the annual Commencement performances 
of the University take place. The front is the best 
part of the buildii^. It has a square tower, orna- 
mented at the corners by small octagonal towers, and 
having in its front a broad low-arched door, and a 
lofty window of the early Gothic. The belfry opens 
with pointed arches, above which rises the spire. 
Four small spires or minarets rise also from the foui^ 
comers of th^ tower. In each side of the building, 
near the ends, are two doors, between shallow but- 
tresses which are surmounted by spires ; the space 
over these doors is adorned by Gothic arched pan- 
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nels, and sarmounted by a battlement. There are 
three windows, with high arches, and adorned with 
muUions and transom on the side ; but there are no 
buttresses between them, and the battlement is not 
continued above them, which is a great fault. The 
form of the building is of the most awkward kind ; 
so nearly the same in length and breadth, that the 
interior, after separating a few feet for the porch, is 
square. It is not divided by piers into aisles, nor 
are there any divisions in the ceiling to denote them ; 
indeed, but for the pointed windows and the pulpit, 
one would never discover from the interior, to what 
order the edifice was intended to belong. One of 
the greatest defects of the building is the roof, which 
is extremely uncouth and barn-like in its appearance, 
there being nothing to relieve the dull expanse of 
shingling. The space from the eaves to the ridge* 
pole is about the same as from the eaves to the 
ground, and no effort whatever has been made by 
the architect to conceal this deformity. The tower 
and spire are both too short, and have the appearance 
of having been cut off, and curtailed of llieir fair 
proportion. In general, the edifice looks more like 
a barn with a steeple to it, than anything else. 

Near by, as if to increase the hideousness of this 
Cathedral, is the modest and beautiful little Episco* 
pal Church, whose faultless proportions have so oflen 
been praised, but never imitated. We mention it, only 
to take the opportunity again to express the wish 
that it may be copied in stone ; regarding it, as we do, 
as faultless, both externally, and in the interior. 

St. Paul's Church in Boston has undoubtedly the 
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finest interior of any in the city. The chancel is 
supported by two columns of Grecian Ionic ; the 
ceiling is arched and elegantly pannelled ; the win- 
dows are lofty and arched ; and the gallery extends 
only across the extremity opposite the pulpit. The 
simplicity and excellent proportion of the whole give 
it a solemn, grand, and even colossal appearance. 
The exterior is not so good. The slope of the roof 
is too steep for Grecian architecture ; which makes 
the pediment so heavy, that the Ionic columns, or 
piles of cheeses as they have been called, do not 
seem sufficient for its support. 

We cannot take leave of Boston, without bestow- 
ing a word upon two abortions of ugliness which 
purport to be churches, fronting upon Washington 
Street at the South-End. We cannot believe that 
any architect planned these monstrous edifices. 
Corporate bodies, it is said, have no conscience, and 
these buildings may possibly be the result of corpo- 
rate irresponsibleness ; no individual of mortal race 
could have been atrocious enough to design them. 
We attempt no criticism upon them. Were we to 
make the efibrt, we should be in the situatioki of the 
clergyman, who, being called to visit a dying man, 
after a little conversation with him, came from his 
chamber, declaring with some warmth that the man's 
ideas of right and wrong were so utterly perverted 
and confused, that he neither knew where to begin 
nor where to end with him. One is tempted by these 
horrible structures to the wickedness of wishing, that 

" The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, or Fire," 
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or any other means of deatruction might *^ deal upoa" 
them, and relieve the street of their pres^ice. 

The remarks we have made upon the architecture 
of the New England churches, apply equally to those 
of the South. Neither New York nor Philadelphia 
contains a church, which has any claims to he call-* 
ed line architecture, or which is worthy of the wealth 
and population of those cities. There are two in 
Baltimore which are better ; the Unitarian and the 
Catholic. The former is remarkably elegant in the 
form and prc^ortions of the interior, having some 
resemblance to the Pantheon. The Catholic Church, 
or Cathedral we believe it b, has the divisions of 
nave, transept, and chancel ; and the interior is im- 
posing, though too plam. It is of the Grecian order, 
with arched windows* We think the Gothic would 
have been more appropriate. 

The Ecclesiastical architecture in our country is 
in a very unsettled, ill-defined state. It has neither 
the stem simplicity and unpretending rudeness of the 
puritanical meeting-houses, nor the grace and rich- 
ness of form and ornament of European churches. 
It seems worth while then to inquire, what kind of 
churches the religion of our country requires, and 
what points are to be particularly attended to in theii 
construction. 

The majority of our religious societies are of de- 
nominaticMis c<Hrre<^K)nding to the English Protestant 
Dissenters; and their services require, that the church 
should be provided with pews or seats, and should be 
of such a size that the voice of the preacher may be 
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heard with ease in every part of the boildifig. It is 
also desirable that the clergyman should be seen 
by the whde congregation* Hence, their churches 
ought never to be very large, or crowded with ornar* 
ment in the interior ; especially should massive cc^ 
umns be avoided. The same remarks iq>ply to the 
Episcopal churches of the United States. It is not 
to be expected that this form of worship should be 
found here, attended with the same pomp and splen* 
dm as in England. There is no need of a choir in 
our EpiscopiJ churches ; nor is the cathedral service 
daily chanted in them as in the minsters of England* 
The Catholics of the United States are not numerous 
or wealthy enough to rear edifices worthy of theii 
superb ritual ; and they have, at the same time, so 
many models abroad for their churches, that any ad* 
vice firom us would seem jsuperfluous* There are 
some considerations, however, which may be of 
service to the majority of Christians in erecting 
cluirches. In the first place, we earnestly reeomr* 
mend to all societies who are preparing to build, 
however small and insignificant their edifice is to be, 
to employ an architect to make a regular plan, and 
ihta to abide strictly by the plan. The plague of 
architects, and the <kstruction of symmetry and ele* 
gance in oftr churches, is the disposition so univel^• 
sally iMrevalent, either to go to work without any 
plan, or to modiiy the original one. Were a eoak^ 
mittee of gentlemen, unacquainted with painting, to 
attempt to aker and ixK^rove one of Allston's pictures, 
each one adding or erasing to suit hw own taste, it 
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may easily be imagined what an effect would be 
produced ; yet this would hardly be more absurd, 
than the various alterations made by building com- 
mittees in the plans of architects. It should be re- 
membered, that, in general, alterations must either 
cost more than to follow the plan, or else the beauty 
of the building must be sacrificed. 

It is extremely desirable that our churches should 
be made of some more durable material than wood, 
of which the most of them consist. Stone or brick 
may be had in every part of the country. The 
Quincy granite is easily obtained for all towns upon 
or near the searcoast, and forms a very elegant ma- 
terial. We like it especially, rough-hewn, as in 
Trinity Church. Granite and slate quarries abound 
throughout New England ; besides which there are 
quarries of marble and free-stone, the most beautiful 
material for churches which we have ever seen. If 
the churches are composed of such durable sub- 
stances, they are less expensive in the end, as they 
require much less repair, and, if properly built, may 
last for centuries. Besides this, there are associa- 
tions and sentiments connected with ancient build- 
ings, which cannot be called up by those of our own 
age. We have a natural reverence for antiquity. 
We regard an edifice over which ages have rolled 
with a respect we cannot feel for those of our own 
time. True, we Americans have but little opportu- 
nity to experience these feelings ; but we are cer- 
tainly not less affected with veneration for whatever 
antiquities we do possess, than other nations for the 
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remains which are found among them. A pecu- 
liar sacrednefis, however, seems to invest ancient 
churches, where our forefathers have met and wor« 
shipped ; where the voice of eloquence and the sol- 
emn strains of music have been heard for ages; 
around whose walls repose in their last sleep those 
friends whom the closest ties have endeared to us. 
We may comprehend how much the value of our 
sacred edifices would be increased by age, if we 
imagine the Pilgrim fathers to have built upon the 
shore of Plymouth a church, no matter how rude, of 
sufficient strength and durability to be in preservar 
tion at this time. With what veneration should we 
regard such an edifice; how carefully should we 
protect it ; how eagerly should we enter the sacred 
precincts, hallowed by the memory of the mighty 
dead ; with what emotions should we listen to our 
orators, if their eloquence were heightened by the 
recollections and associations, which would arise in 
such a temple ! It may be received as a truth, that, 
if a church be so constructed as to defy the inroads 
of time, every revolving year will add to its value. 

The situation of a church, particularly in the 
country, is also to be carefully attended to. If pos- 
sible, let it be placed in the midst of a grove of trees; 
if not, let trees be set out around it. Nothing can 
be less picturesque than the appearance of most of 
our country churches, standing as they generally do, 
upon some naked hill, without a shrub or even a 
blade of grass round them, and a long row of sheds 
for horses half encircling them. There are two 
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churches which we rememher to have seen, that 
strikingly illustrate the effect produced by trees sur- 
rounding them. One of these is the chapel of St. 
Mary's College, Baltimore, a little bijou. Alas, how 
forlorn is the Chapel of Cambridge compared with 
this 1 The other is the Catholic Church at South 
•Boston, a modest little brick structure, which hides 
its unpretending form in a rich grove of oaks, and 
ferms a delightful contrast to the absolutely disgust- 
ing churches which one passes on the way to it. 
There is much in this little edifice, which we could 
wish to see copied. It is built of durable material, 
and, if the work is faithfully done, may last for ceii>- 
tnries ; nothing can be less ornamented, yet the form, 
entirely different from that of most of our churches, 
is highly picturesque. It stands upon a hill<«side, 
commanding a fine view of the surrounding country, 
and yet is sheltered from the gaze of passers, by the 
beautiful grove which surrounds it. We know of 
nothing in the country round Boston, to be compai^ 
ed to it. 

We would impress upon our readers the fact, that 
a handsome church costs no more than an ugly one ; 
because the beauty of such buildings depends much 
more upon the proportions, than upon the ornaments 
employed. By attending to a few points, a great 
deal of elegance may be secured at a comparatively 
cheap rate. Great care should be taken, that no or- 
nament should be used which is disproportionate in 
cost to the other parts of the building ; that all the 
ornaments should belong to the same style of archi- 
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tectare ; and that none shoald be used, but for some 
egress purpose, either to aid in the support of the 
edifice, or to conceal some deformity. If the church 
is to be of Grecian architecture, it is better to secure 
a classical roof, whi^ is very flat, and consequently 
costs more, and at the same time, if necessary, to 
give up the portico with columns, which are very 
expensive, than to have a portico and a steep roof. 
A very elegant church may be had at a small e3tpense 
by merely erecting an oblong edifice of proper pro- 
portions, with a flat roof of the same angle as that of 
the Parthenon, and giving it no other ornament than 
a Doric Entablature, supported perhaps by pilasters. 
In the interior, it is better to make the pulpit and 
gallery very simple, and to finish the ceiling with a 
proper ctn'nice, if the funds of the society are not 
enough for both. The most common deformity in 
our churches, is the roof, which is generally so steep 
as to appear extremely uncouth and heavy. Every 
eSort should be made to obviate this. In Grecian 
buildings, the roof should be made as flat as those of 
the classical models, and covered with lead or zinc 
to guard it from the weather. The difierence in ex- 
pense will not be great, and, to secure this beauty, 
many of the ornaments which are common in our 
churches had better be abandoned. The Gothib 
roof is much steeper than the Grecian ; but at the 
same time this beautiful style provides an expedient 
for concealing the roof, and obviates the unpleasant 
elbct produced by it. We are not aware, that, in 
any instance in our country, the architect has avail- 
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ed himself of this advantage, which the Gothic offers ; 
and jet we think that manj of the usual ornaments 
had better be sacrificed, in order to secure this. A 
Gothic church is generally divided into three aisles, 
which are distinguished bj the piers or cdlunms 
which go from the floor to the ceiling. To corres- 
pond to these, the roof should be divided into two 
portions ; the slope should begin as usual at the eaves, 
and be carried up till it covers the side aisles ; here 
it should be interrupted by a wall rising perpendicu- 
larly over the piers, and supporting the remaining 
part of the roof. When the roof is thus divided, the 
lower portion is nearly concealed by the battlement ; 
and the upper part is too narrow to produce a bad 
effect. Besides this, with such a roof the ceiling b 
of course higher over the middle than the side aisles, 
and being ribbed and arched is very imposing. We 
doubt whether it is expedient for us to employ, in 
the construction of our churches, an order which de- 
pends so much upon ornaments for its effect, as the 
Gothic. We are not yet rich enough to build Go- 
thic churches ; nor is there a single example in the 
United States which does justice to this noble style. 
If, however, we are to have it, let us begin in the 
right way, and build really Gothic edifices, instead of 
Yankee meeting-houses with Gothic ornaments <hi 
them, which we have now. Let it be remembered, 
that pointed arches cannot alone constitute this style; 
and that all the common ornaments, the muUions, 
tracery, foliage, transoms, clustered pillars, battle- 
ments, pariq;)ets, spires, minarets, crockets, buttresses, 
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niches, canopies, are wasted, if they are attached to 
a hage unseemly barn, like the one in Cambridge. 
The Gothic depends, not less than the Grecian, for 
its beauty, on form and proportion. A church built 
in this style should be much greater in length than 
in breadth. A steeple is not necessary ; but, if it is 
resolved upon, let it be well-shaped rather than 
highly ornamented ; and we should prefer that the 
building should be without a steeple, rather than be 
deprived of buttresses. It is also highly desirable to 
introduce the division of the roof to which we have 
alluded above, as this adds greatly to the effect both 
externally and in the interior. As yet, stained win- 
dows are hardly known in our country ; and still, if 
oar congregations would sacrifice some of the luxu- 
ries of the pews, gallery, and pulpit, they might 
afford this precioujs ornament, which we prize more 
than any that adorns the sacred edifices abroad. 
The effect of one large window of stained glass can 
hardly be conceived by those who have not witnessed 
it ; and if the money, which it would cost, could be 
saved by building the pulpit of pine, instead of ma- 
hogany, by having the organ in a cheap case, and by 
lining the pews with moteen instead of velvet, we 
think it would much better be expended on so noble 
a decoration. 

We cannot dismiss the subject of churches with- 
out offering a word upon the arrangement of the 
singing-seats. These are generally in the front of 
the gallery, opposite the pulpit, the most prominent 
and exposed situation in the building. The organ is 
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usually placed immediately behind the first row of 
seats, leaTtng only a narrow space between the keys 
and the front of the gallery. Now it is a principle 
in music, very little recognized here, that the per- 
formers should be concealed. The eflfect of such an 
arrangement is remarkably illustrated in the Sistine 
Chapel at Rome, and in many of the convents in 
Europe, where the nuns chant behind a lattica By 
placing the organ and singers in a recess with a back 
wall, the music is improved in several ways. There 
is a certain mingling and union of sound which can- 
not be produced when the performers are stationed 
in a long row round the front gallery ; and the tones 
are echoed from the recess with a power and harmo- 
ny, that are lost in a considerable degree, when the 
music is performed in a more exposed situation. As 
our churches are commonly built, it would be ex- 
tremely easy to have such an arrangement for tke 
music, by cutting a recess from the back of the gal- 
lery into a porch or tower, large enough to contain 
the organ and singers. The whole front of this re- 
cess should be open to the church, and the back 
closely walled up ; and we venture to predict, that, 
if such an orchestra as this were built, it would con- 
tribute greatly to the effect of the music. A con- 
trivance somewhat similar to this has been lately 
adopted in the Chapel of the University of Cambridge, 
and renders it one of the finest music rooms in the 
country. 

Nearly connected with sacred architecture, is an- 
other branch of the art, which is quite new in tke 
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United States, though it has been cultirated and per- 
fected for centuries in Eurqpe ; — Sepulchral archi* 
tecture, which has been unknown in our country till 
within a few years, unless perhaps the rude grav^ 
stones of our burying-grounds may be thought to 
deserve the name. 

The only remarkable display of this architecture 
is at the Mount Auburn Cemetery, near Boston. 
Too much praise cannot be given to those, who ori* 
gmated this design and selected the place. A lov^ 
tier spot we never saw. The lolly heights, the deep 
^ens and valleys, the calm reservoirs which reflect 
the surrounding hills and the skies from their un* 
mfiled surface, the deep shades, the retirement and 
peace of this hallowed ground, the tastefUl paths 
winding with labyrinthine turns along the varied 
surface, the green turf and the sweet flowers which 
bloom over the silent graves, the simple monuments 
of white marble which are discerned here and there 
«Biid the shade, the birds that warble their lays un** 
disturbed by the invading hand of man, all conspire 
to throw a charm over the place that we can find 
nowhere else. Its natural beauty is not equalled by 
that of the famous Campo Santo of Pisa, the cem^ 
tery at Liverpool, or even Pere la Chaise. In arch^ 
teotural splendor it falls far short of these, and of 
many other cemeteries of the old world. Nor is it 
le be expected, thht we shouM see at Mount Auburn 
such a display of magniilceiice as in E«i*c(>e. It is 
very desirable, however, th«t whatevet ii doii^ 
Aoidd be in good taste ; and we have a few remarfei 
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to offer with regard to this. It is worthy of notice, 
that the few models for monuments which were at 
first displayed, have been very eagerly copied, and 
with no great variety. It is of great importance that 
the public taste, therefore, should be well directed, 
before the Cemetery becomes filled with uncouth 
structures and monuments. The most remarkable 
specimen of architecture, and that which seems to 
have diffused its character over the whole place, is 
the gateway. This is of Egyptian architecture; 
and, in imitation, the principal portion of the monu- 
ments are in the same style. We have, accordingly, 
a great number of pyramids, and obelisks, and tombs 
supported by Egyptian columns, and fashioned in the 
heavy proportions of that style. 

It is very doubtful whether the Egyptian style is 
most appropriate to a Christian burial-place. It 
certainly has no connection with our religion. In 
its characteristics, it is anterior to civilization, and 
therefore is not beautiful in itself. No one will deny 
the superiority of the Greciim style in mere point of 
beauty. But more than this, Egyptian architecture 
reminds us of the religion which called it into being, 
the most degraded and revolting paganism which 
€ver existed. It is the architecture of embalmed 
cats and deified crocodiles ; solid, stupendous, and 
time-defying we allow, but associated in our minds 
with all that is disgusting and absurd in superstition. 
Now there is certainly no place, not even the church 
itself, where it is more desirable that our religion 
should be present to the mind, than the cemetery. 
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which must be regarded either as the end of all 
things, the last, melancholy, hopeless resort of perish- 
ing humanity, the sad and fearful portion of man, 
which is to involve body and soul dike in endless 
night, or, on the other hand, as the gateway to a 
glorious immortality, the passage to a brighter world, 
whose splendors beam even upon the dark chambers 
of the tomb. It is from the very brink of the grave, 
where rest in eternal sleep the mortal remains of 
those whom we have best loved, that Christianity 
f^aks to us, in its most triumphant, soul-exalting 
words, of victory over death, and a life to come. 
Surely, then, all that man places over the tomb 
should in a measure speak the same language. The 
monuments of the burial-ground should remind us 
that this is not our final abode ; they should, as far 
as possible, recall to us the ccmsolations and pro- 
mises of our religion. 

But there is a style of architecture which belongs 
peculiarly to Christianity, and owes its existence 
even to this religion ; whose very ornaments remind 
one of the joys of a life beyond the grave ; whose 
lofty vatdts and arches are crowded with the forms 
of prophets and martyrs and beatified spirits, and 
seem to resound with the choral hymns of angels 
and archangels. But peculiarly are its {>ower and 
sublimity displayed in the monuments it rears over 
the tomb. The elevated form, on which reposes the 
marble statue of the mailed knight or the holy wo- 
man, composed into the stately rest of the grave, yet 
the hands folded over the breast as if commending 
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the spirit to God who gave it; the canopy which 
overhangs it; the solemn vault that rises above; the 
gorgeous window, through which is poured a flood 
of golden light, like a beam from heaven, upon the 
abode of the dead ; these are the characteristics of 
the architecture of Christianity, the sublime, the 
glorious Gothic. 

And this is the style we would have chosen for the 
prevailing architecture of Mount Auburn. True, we 
cannot rear those gorgeous structures, which the 
fervor of the middle ages called fcMrth in Europe; no 
more can we rival the Pyramids in our Egyptian 
etyle; but, if we attempt to imitate either, the Chris- 
tian style should have the preference. We shall be 
told, perhaps, that very few persons have the same 
disagreeable associations with the Egyptian archi* 
tecture, that we have expressed ; that its solemn and 
heavy proportions become the tomb ; and that it has 
the great merit of combining cheapness aiid dura- 
bility. To these it may be replied, that although 
there may be no preference existing previously in 
the minds of the community for one style or another, 
yet it is well to cultivate a preference for the Gothic, 
since it is a fact which nothing can alter, that this is 
Christian architecture, and the Egyptian bel<»iga 
equally to pagianism. It is desirable, that those who 
visit the graves of their friends should associate with 
the spot, the monuments and deooraticms which their 
religiiHi has consecrated for a thousand years. But 
<^ the Gothic is more expensive than the Egyptian 
style.'' And is it» then, a principal object in reaaring 
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ft monument to the memory of those we loved best, 
to save expense I Far be it from us to encourage 
extravagance in these structures ; yet it seems to us, 
that if a few dollars more will purchase the change 
from the architecture of paganism to that of Christ- 
ianity, they would be well expended. We doubt, 
however, whether a simple structure, such as the 
Gothic affords, might not be afforded as cheaply as 
anything of the same size which is actually found at 
the Cemetery. As yet the gateway must be consid- 
ered as unfinished ; the present structure being only 
a model in wood, of what is hereafler to be perpetu- 
ated in granite. We would, therefore, suggest the 
question for the consideration of those who are inte- 
rested in the matter, whether the plan might not be 
changed, and a Gothic structure erected, instead of 
the one we now have, at little or no additional ex- 
pense. A fine effect would be produced by a wall 
pierced by three pointed arches, the middle one very 
lofly and broad for the admission of carriages. This 
wall should be surmounted by a battlement of open- 
work, or machicolated as it is called, and should be 
supported by buttresses, or by octagon towers termi- 
nating in light pinnacles. Such a structure we think 
might be erected at no greater expense than the pre- 
sent one, and would serve as the model for a more 
suitable style of monuments, than that which prevails 
in the Cemetery. 

We are far from wishing, that the architecture of 
Mount Auburn should be exclusively Gothic. We 
are only desirous, that this noble style should be in* 
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troduced ; for at present we believe there is not a 
single specimen of it in the place. Nothing can be 
more beautiful than some of the classic monuments 
which are found there, Spurzheim's for instance. 
The broken shaft and the Grecian altar are simple 
and intrinsically elegant, and certainly deserve a 
place in the Cemetery. Nor would we exclude the 
obelisk, by far the most beautiful form of Egyptian 
architecture, whose stern and severe proportions 
seem to speak of eternal duration ; but among these 
we would claim a place also for the architecture of 
Christianity. 

We come finally to the consideration of a very 
important branch of the art, Domestic architecture, 
which is yet in a very unsettled state among us. 
With the internal arrangement of dwelling-houses 
we have little to do ; supposing that every man can 
suit himself best. We would only suggest, that, in 
building a house, the comfort of the interior is of 
much greater consequence than external symmetry 
or elegance. For the fashion of the exterior, how- 
ever, there is much to be said. Domestic architects 
ure seems to take two forms, which we shall call 
the Palace style, and the Cottage style. Under the 
former class we range all the larger edifices destined 
to be inhabited, which, from their dimensions and 
the money expended upon them, are designed to as- 
sume regular architectural forms, and, being deco- 
rated with the usual ornaments of the Grecian or 
Gothic styles, contribute equally with churches and 
other public edifices to adorn the town in which they 
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are built. Such edifices are to be judged by the re- 
gular laws of the art. The most remarkable speci- 
men of the palace style in the United States, is the 
President's House at Washington. Under the cot- 
tage style we rank all dwelling-houses, whose inte- 
rior is fashioned less with regard to the rules of 
architecture, than the convenient arrangement of the 
interior. These buildings do not depend upon archi- 
tectural ornaments for their beauty, so much as upon 
their obvious fitness for comfort and use ; and their 
formS; so far fi'om being necessarily regular, are often 
most picturesque and beautiful when least symmetri- 
cal. By the cottage style, we do not mean to convey 
the idea of small or mean structures. It admits of 
large proportions and of great elegance. It only 
does not aim at that unity and symmetry of form, and 
richness of ornament, which belong to the palace. 

But it happens unfortunately, that the domestic 
architecture of our country is as ambitious as the 
society ; and as we do not acknowledge any superior 
in the social system, so we would be all on equal 
terms in our houses ; and if we have not money 
enough to build a large palace, we must forsooth 
have a little one; but a palace it must be, at all 
events, if it is but ten feet square. The result of this 
is, that the country is filled with ambitious little 
buildings, covered with strange ornaments, and as 
fine as white and yellow paint can make them. The 
comfort of the rooms is sacrificed to the splendor of 
the exterior ; and, the purse of the builder being ex- 
hausted by the effort, he is forced to abandon the 
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iiliproTeinent of his grounds, so that his unhappy 
palace stands alone in its glory, without a tree to 
shade it, or a single green shrub to rest the eye. 

Of late, it has become much the fashion to build 
country houses in the form of a Grecian temple with 
a projecting portico in front, resting on very magnifi-; 
cent columns. This style prevails at Cambridge. 
These classical models, which surround the college, 
are imitated closely in Cambridge-Port. Two or 
three specimens of this style are to be seen on the 
road which forms the continuation of the old Concord 
turnpike through the Port. One of them in particu- 
lar we have noticed, as it has been in progress. It 
b a small edifice, the whole length of which, includ- 
ing the portico, may possibly be thirty feet, and the 
breadth fifteen. The front of this little building is 
adorned with four massive fluted columns, with ele- 
gantly carved Ionic capitals, the cost of which can 
scarcely have been less than that of all the rest of the 
house. There seems to be a prevailing passion for 
columns, throughout the country. One gentleman, 
in an interior county, has surrounded his house with 
them, and his example has been followed in a house 
at East Boston. We do not deny that these cdumna 
are very handsome ; it is the thought of their mate- 
rial, pine wood, which destroys their effect ; and we 
must say that, to our mind, the house might be made 
a great deal prettier as well as more convenient, if 
the same money were expended in constructing it of 
some more durable material, and in adorning it with 
vines, shrubbery, and trees. Nothing can be more 
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admirable for imitation, than the English cottage 
style, as it is perfectly adapted to our climate, and in 
good keeping with our taste in ornamental garden-* 
ing; and we would earnestly recommend to our 
architects, to import plans and elevations of these 
buildings, which constitute the true style of domestic 
architecture, rather than to go on multiplying amcmg 
us the abortive temples and palaces, with which the 
land/already groans. Let them remember, as a gene- 
ral rule, that a house is made to live in, and the con- 
venience of the occupants is the first thing to be con- 
sidered ; after this, the ornaments may be thought of. 

The general form of a dwelling-house in the city, 
is in most cases of less importance than in the coun- 
try, because houses are built in blocks, and are often, 
from the form of the land, deprived of symmetry. 

There is one kind of ornament which might be 
used with good effect in our blocks of dwelling- 
houses, which are generally so plain as to be painful 
to the eye; we mean the appropriate ornament of 
windows, a rich, heavy cornice above theQi, and a 
moulding extending sometimes down their sides. 
This contributes very greatly to relieve the plain 
surface, and give it a finished and elegant air. Any 
one who has visited Florence, must have been struck 
with the prevalence and beauty of this ornament. It 
is hardly to be found in our cities ; the best speoi-* 
men of it in Boston, we believe, is on a large brick 
mansion in Beacon Street. In general, the windows 
are nothing more than square holes cut in the wall, 
and entirely destitute of their appropriate architect- 
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nre. It may easily be imagined how much the 
fronts of the Tremont House and the Albion would 
be improved by the addition of these ornaments. 

We are not aware that Oriel windows are found 
in any building in the United States ; and yet nothing 
can be more ornamental to the exterior, or contribute 
more to render the rooms agreeable. The effect of 
these beautiful windows, which project from the front 
of the house, something like the large shop-windows, 
may be seen in all views of English cottages and 
ancient halls. They abound, too, in the college 
buildings at Oxford and Cambridge, and form a re^ 
markable feature in the beautiful domestic architect- 
ure of that country. These windows might be 
adopted in our houses without any great expense, 
and we think would be found more convenient, and 
certainly much more beautiful, than the bows in 
front of many buildings. A row of oriel windows, 
projecting from the second stories of the houses in 
Park Street, for instance, would have a very pictur- 
esque effect. 

We conclude with exhorting all house-builders to 
** fling away ambition ;" to contrive their houses 
with a view to comfort rather than show, and to take 
special care that the proportions be not so great, and 
the cost so extravagant, as to gain for their edifices 
the unenviable name of " Follies." 
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The Music of Nature ; or an attempt to prove that 
what is passionate and pleasing in the art of 
singing, speaking, and performing upon musical 
instruments, is derived from the sounds of the 
animated world. With curious and interesting 
illustrations. By William Gardiner. Boston : 
J. H. Wilkins and R. B. Carter. 1837. 

From the N«w Tork Bariew, Tol. iii. No. r. 

This very pleasing work has been lately republished 
in this country, in a style worthy of the original. It 
is rarely our good fortune to see so elegant a reprint 
of any English work ; the author himself might look 
at it with satisfaction and even pride, as a sort of 
posthumous compliment ; and we sincerely hope that 
the publishers who have had spirit enough to get it 
up in this form may be well repaid for their trouble. 
Though we had seen the work before, and knew 
the reputation of the author, we never had an oppor« 
tunity of reading it till the American edition ap- 
peared ; and we now rise from the perusal with so 
much satisfaction, that we heartily wish to persuade 
all the lovers of music to buy and read it. It is en- 
tirely fitted for general readers ; no science, nor 
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previous knowledge of the art or practice of music 
is necessary to make it intelligible and interesting ; 
" he that runs may read ; " and a few hours, very 
pleasantly spent, will bring him to the close. 

The work is different from what the title had led 
us to suppose it. " The Music of Nature " is a 
rather indefinite name. We had, when we first heard 
it, certain dim and rather grand visions of some the- 
ory or science of which this was the tide ; which the 
author had devoted this work to expound. We fan- 
cied that some person of more than usually gifted 
senses, combined with rare intellect, had discovered 
the key-note of Nature's anthem, and had traced its 
melody with all the rich and full accompaniment of 
harmony swelling into one sublime hallelujah to the 
praise of the Almighty, from the softest whisper of 
the breeze, or the gentlest hum of the insect, and 
the carol of the bird, to the roar of the storm, and 
the deep bass of the Ocean's roll, the recitative of 
the elements : and perhaps had penetrated even the 
mystery of that heavenly music of the revolving 
worlds which burst upon the ravished senses of 
Scipio. And even if these discoveries were beyond 
the reach of mortal sense, we still imagined that the 
author with uncommon attention to the sounds of 
nature, might have demonstrated how the common 
notes produced by animals, by the wind, and by aH 
the various actions of nature, were the elements 
from which the science and art of music, as we now 
possess them, has been formed. 

But the Work is very diftbrent from this ; it does 
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not aim at anything new or original : it contains no 
wtHiderfnl theory ; it does not even discuss the vexed 
question of the origin of music. It gives only a 
simple and highly interesting account of music as it 
actually exists in the world obvious to the senses of 
every one. The sounds uttered by a great variety of 
animals are reduced to written notes ; the cries of 
the various traffickers in the streets, the chime and 
changes of bells, the tones of the voice in conversa- 
tion, the rhythm of language, the philosophy of echoes 
and ominous sounds are all described and commented 
upon. A history of the invention and use of all the 
most remarkable kinds of musical instruments is 
given, with a description of the kinds of tone pro- 
duced by them, their compass, capacities, and uses. 
The work also contains an account of some of the 
most remarkable vocalists of the present day, and 
accurate descriptions of their style of singing ; and 
finally, we have a short but masterly treatise upon 
the works and genius of some of the greatest com* 
posers. The whole is enlivened with interesting 
anecdotes connected with the subject, and facts 
which amuse and astonish. 

Such is the '* Music of Nature ; " a book which 
gives an account of all the different kinds of music 
that the world offers. It is not a profound treatise ; 
a work so diffusive in its character could not be so, 
without swelling to the size of an encyclopedia. The 
chapters on ThcH-ough Bass and Modulation, for in*- 
siance, do but glance at the subjects, attempting only 
to give the reader a nolioQ of their nature and extent 
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without pretending to investigate them. And yet we 
feel that the author is a complete mseter of the sci- 
ence of music ; that these remarks are but the 
exuberance of his knowledge thrown off without 
effort, and without consulting authorities ; perhaps at 
leisure moments and enjoying the comforts of an 
arm-chair. A more entertaining book we have not 
read for a long time ; it conveys no greater informa- 
tion on the art of music than every well-educated 
person ought to possess, while at the same time many 
of the hints and directions may be of great use to 
the young performer ; and yet it is so pleasant and 
amusing, and carries the reader along so agreeably, 
that it might be classed among our '' light reading." 

The author has done well to call it the " Music of 
Nature," because all music is natural. Cultivated 
voices, complicated instruments, and compositions 
which reach the utmost limits of the art, are but the 
gathering in and presenting in form, of sounds and 
combinations which nature produces. And who shall 
say what notes might reach the ear of a Being of such 
capacities as to receive in mingled harmony the whole 
tide of sound which ascends at once from the entire 
world ? Has the imagination of the composer ever 
grasped it ? has the sunlike fancy of Haydn ascended 
to comprehend its wonders, or has the dark and lower- 
ing genius of Beethoven measured its mighty com- 
pass ? Has man been able to write it, or to give it 
voice with all his varied instruments ? 

Of all the sounds which music utters, none are so 
pleasing, so varied in expression, so capable of affect* 
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ing the feelings, so refined and delicate and at the 
same time overpowering, as the human voice. A 
single voice with the compass of only two octaves 
can express more than any instrument or any combi* 
nation of instruments. Compared indeed with the 
tones of an instrument, the human voice seems like 
life contrasted with inanimate nature. In singing, a 
soul seems to enter into sound and to give it life. 
This effect indeed, is partially produced by an instru- 
ment in the hands of a skilful performer, though 
never in a degree equal to the power of voice. In 
playing on the pianoforte for instance, how much of 
the efl^t depends upon the touch ! In the hands of 
some persons, the instrument seems almost magically 
inspired ; compared with their touch, the performance 
of others is lifeless. Nor is this power to be ac- 
quired ; the most consummate execution does not 
give it ; years of practice and study will not attain 
it. A fine touch is a natural gift, and though it may 
be aided and improved by cultivation, still we can 
never have it unless it is born within us. One of the 
most remarkable instances of a fine touch occurs to 
us in the case of an eminent pianoforte maker at 
Boston, Mr. Chickering, whose instruments we have 
no hesitation in pronouncing the best of the kind we 
have ever seen. He does not pretend to any power 
of execution, w« are not aware that he attempts even 
to play simple airs^ and yet the most accomplished 
^eif&tmet soaks below him in the beauty and life of 
his touch; and we have oflen experienced greater 
pleasure in beoruig htm mn over the keys as he h«i 
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been showing his instruments to purchasers, thdn in 
listening to the performance of a master. 

Compared with this, how dead, how destitute of 
interest is mechanical music, even the wondrous 
melodium of Maelzel 1 The voice rises in quality 
of tone and variety of expression far above them aU, 
and by the combination of a variety of voices the 
uttermost perfection of music is attained. We prefer 
the effect of a number of persons singing in harmony 
to that produced by any single voice, however fine. 
Never shall we forget the delight we experienced in 
hearing the sweet little aria, the " Fleuve de Tage," 
better known to most of our readers as the music of 
^' Come rest in this bosom," sung at the Gymnase in 
Paris, by two females. One of them sang the air 
with words, the other, the captivating Leontine Fay, 
sang at the same time with exquisite grace and skill, 
an accompaniment which sounded to us like one of 
the prettiest variations to the air. They were un- 
supported by any instrument^ and the performance 
was completely unique, a perfect piece of art, yet so 
admirably executed as to conceal the art ; so that it 
was only by reasoning that we could convince our- 
selves of the amount of skill displayed. 

The perfection of vocal music is undoubtedly to 
be found in the choir of singers who perform mass 
in the presence of the Pope at Rome. In the selec- 
tion and education of this choir, many things seem 
to be attended to, which are not thought of or are 
impracticable in forming choirs elsewhere. The 
practice of employing eunuchs, which anciently dis- 
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tingtiished the music of the Pope's chapel from that 
of all other churches, is now, we believe, entirely 
abandoned, and the band is made up of persons of 
different ages, from childhood up. But besides this^ 
we fancied, when we heard these wonderful singers^ 
that in choosing them, a distinction had been made 
which could be found nowhere else ; namely, that the 
performers had been selected not merely with regard 
to the nature of the voice, whether it belonged to 
bass, or tenor, or aJto, or the quality, whether harsh 
or sweet ; but also that attention had been paid to 
the character of the voice, the kind of tone it uttered, 
and the class of sound it produced. For example, 
one voice will be found clear, liquid, and sweet like 
the flute or flageolet, another may have the brilliancy 
of the clarionet, a third the gentle sweetness of the 
oboe, a fourth the rich reedy tone of the open diapason 
pipes in an organ. It is well known that the union 
of these various kinds of sound gives the peculiar 
charm to bands of musicians, and also to the frill 
organ which combines them all. Now it appeared to 
us, that the same variety was found in the voices of 
the Pope's choir ; and when all were singing at once 
the effect was like that of a full organ, while the 
solos reminded us of the different stops in the instru- 
ment played separately. The effect at the time waa 
almost overpowering. The first time we heard them 
was at the Sistine chapel. They were stationed in a 
gallery or recess in the side of the chapel just large 
enough to contain them, and were not accompanied 
by any instrument whatever. When the Pope and 
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the Cardinals had taken their places round the altar, 
above which was displayed Michael Angelo's cele- 
brated painting of the Last Judgment, the singers 
entered silently and took their places. The first 
burst of sound was absolutely startling, it came at 
once in full strength like the burst of a full organ or 
a large orchestra ; each singer was perfect, the com- 
bination was perfect, and the varied sounds blended 
into one grand body of tone such as we never heard 
equalled. After chanting for perhi^s an hour with 
the full strength of the choir, the music ceased, a 
few words were uttered by the Pope, and every one 
in that vast assembly sank to the ground. A death- 
like stillness ensued ; when there came stealing on 
the calm a sound so sofl, so sweet, so ethereal, that it 
lingered on the ear for a moment before it could be 
distinguished by the senses to belong to mortal 
strains. This celestial sound swelled gradually to 
more complete distinctness, and then another voice, 
different in character, but equally sofl and sweet, was 
heard in harmony with it ; then a third, a fourth, and 
so on, till the sound swelled to the full power of the 
choir. It seemed like the performance of a skilful 
organist ; we fancied him playing on the stop diapason 
of the swell organ, then drawing the dulciana, then 
the flute and hautboy, and thus adding stop to stop 
till by degrees he came to the full power of the in- 
strument. The effect of this music was utterly unlike 
anything we had ever heard before. The choruses 
of the opera singers bear no resemblance to it, nor 
can the choirs of any other churches produce any 
similar effect. 
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This is the choir which performs the celebrated 
" Miserere " by AUegri, of which we have such won- 
derful descriptions by travellers. The effects of this 
music are spoken of as completely overpowering ; 
a whole congregation melted to tears, and many 
fainting and carried out. No one who has heard the 
choir can doubt their power to produce such an 
effect. It has often been made the subject of won- 
der that no other choir could perform the same 
piece with anything like the effect given it by the 
Pope's singers. Many of the best choirs in Europe 
have attempted to perform it, but have uniformly 
failed ; so that it has been imagined that there was 
some wonderful secret which the singers of the Sis- 
tine chapel were unwilling or forbidden to impart, 
by which they were enabled to give this magical 
power to the piece. Much of the effect, however, 
has been attributed to the time and place. The 
"Miserere" is sung during the three days immedi- 
ately preceding Easter, the awful commemoration of 
those days of darkness and horror when the Saviour 
"descended into hell," and the hopes of man in 
eternity hung trembling in dreadful uncertainty, the 
world left in the reign of death, and no ray of light 
penetrating the gloom of the grave. The Sistine 
chapel, where the service is chanted, is dimly lighted 
as the sun goes down, and the gigantic figures in the 
painting of the Last Judgment seem to dilate into 
new grandeur and terror by the sepulchral light of 
the tapers, which are extinguished one after the 
other, to represent the desertion of the disciples in 
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the last hours of our Saviour's life. All this adds, 
undoubtedly, very much to the effect of the music ; 
but these aids might be had in other places. The 
wonder still remains, that no other musicians, how- 
ever skilful, can execute the same piece with any 
power at all. 

We have the notes of Allegri's " Miserere," and 
have studied the piece with care. Nothing can be 
more simple : there are no rapid nor difficult chro- 
matic passages. The compass of voice required is 
very small, the variations of modulation few and sim- 
ple. No directions whatever we given with regard 
to the performance: the usual marks attached to 
music, such as the signs for swelling or depressing 
sound, and all the signals usually added for the help 
of the performer, are entirely omitted in this piece, 
and there is nothing to indicate the manner in which 
the composer intended to have the different passages 
performed. There is scarcely more variety in the 
whole piece than in the notes produced by the wind 
blowing over an iEolian harp, which the " Miserere" 
greatly resembles. 

The whole effect of the music depends upon the 
expression; and herein consists the secret of the 
Pope's choir. The life of one man would be hardly 
long enough to study the variety of expression of 
which this wonderful piece is capable. In learning 
to perform it, then, all other singers suffer under 
great disadvantages compared with the musicians of 
the Sistine chapel. The mystery and magic of the 
performance is in the expression ; and years of study 
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are insufficient to gire this. But the manner of 
waging this piece in the Pope's choir, is, if we may 
use the expression, hereditary : they have the advan- 
tage not only of their own experience and practice, 
hut of those of their predecessors. Gregorio Allegri 
composed this celebrated chant about two hundred 
years ago ; he was himself a member of the Pope's 
choir, and the first performances of this music were 
directed by him ; each passage thus learned by the 
singers received the expression which the composer 
intended, and the whole piece was finally acquired 
under his instruction, and performed as his taste and 
genius dictated. These first directions have never 
been lost; those who learned the ''Miserere" firom 
Allegri, taught it to their successors, and so down to 
the present time ; the choir being continually renew- 
ed as the members become superannuated or are re- 
moved by death, so that no gap has ever occurred to 
interrupt the hereditary instruction and discipline of 
this wonderfiil band. It is probable too, that disco- 
veries and improvements in the manner of perform- 
ing the '' Miserere" may have been made firom time 
to time, so that the Pope's singers at the present day 
have not only the advantage of their own experience 
and knowledge of music with regard to the piece^ 
but they have the benefit of two hundred years of 
practice, and even the directions of the composer 
himself These facts seem to us quite sufficient to 
account for the difficulty which all other choirs have 
met with, in attempting to perform the " Miserere." 
Having thus mentioned this very wonderful com- 
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position, our readers may perhaps be interested hj a 
short analysis of some of the more remarkable pas- 
sages. We will avoid technical terms as much as 
possible, and endeavor to suit the description to the 
comprehension of those who are unacquainted with 
music. 

The "Miserere" is the most entirely mournful, 
pathetic, and heart-rending strain that music ever 
uttered. The words are taken from the fifty-first 
psalm, and are intended, as thus used, to represent 
the cry for mercy from a despairing world. The 
music is written in the key of G minor, perhaps the 
most delicate and deeply-sad form music can assume; 
and it is in five parts, which melt into one solenm 
strain, like the sweep of the iEolian harp. The first 
sounds heard are these blended voices, soft and sweet 
and inexpressibly mournful, like the evening breeze 
of summer sighing over the strings, and the ear 
faintly catches the words, " Miserere mei Deus," 
prolonged through many changes, swelling as the 
agony of emotion increases, and again dying away 
on the aerial cadence, where the notes modulate to a 
more calm expression on the key of B flat. Then 
Mlows a passage a little louder and perhaps less ex- 
pressive, to the words, " Secundum magnam miseri- 
cordiam tuam," terminating in the minor key, and 
preparing the ear for the same touching sounds with 
which the piece began. Then comes the second 
verse, " Amplius lava me ab iniquitate mei et a pec- 
cato meo munda me." A more impassioned and 
agonized cry of suffering humiliation and supplica- 
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lion than even the first prayer of " Miserere," com- 
mencing on the same notes, hut rising to a higher 
and more prolonged sound of wailing, and closing on 
the same minor key in tones expressive of the deep- 
est despair, faint, tremulous, and fading from the 
senses. 

Again, the first strain is repeated, recurring five 
times during the service. The second verse is also 
sung five times, so that in fact there is no great va- 
riety in the whole. Yet the effect produced is more 
striking for this very reason. As mere musical com- 
position it is thus brought to resemble more nearly 
the sound of the ifiolian harp, which the composer 
seems to have had in mind. Any one who has heard 
this instrument, will undoubtedly have noticed that 
it produces no great variety of notes, and besides this, 
that the sounds come as it were in waves, renewing 
the same strains at regular intervals. So it is with 
the music of the " Miserere." The first deeply- 
pathetic strain recurs at nearly regular distances 
through the piece, following out a few changes of 
notes and occasionally modulating into the major, 
but finally dying away on the key note. The con- 
stant recurrence of the first strain gives a peculiar 
and overpowering effect to the music ; and is com- 
pletely adapted to the character of the words. Com- 
plicated and varied passages would ill become words 
that contain a prayer for mercy ; a humble cry from 
sinners who are bereft of hope, and are commending 
themselves to the pardoning love of the Almighty 
when all dependence on earthly promises is lost 
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With the wave-like strains that recur at measured 
intervals the passionate cry for mercy seems to be 
renewed, and the impression produced by the service 
is greatly heightened. 

An instance of the same recurrence of the words 
and music is found in the " Gloria in excelsis," as 
performed in our churches ; we have always regard- 
ed it as one of the most beautiful and impressive 
parts of the service : 

" O Lord . « . . that takest away the sins of the world, 

have mercy upon us. 
Thou that takest away the sins of the world, have 

mercy upon us. 
Thou that takest away the sins of the world, receive 

our prayer. 
Thou that sittest at the right hand of God the Father, 

have mercy upon us.'* 

The effect of this repetition is to add great power 
to the expression and earnestness to the prayer. 

The close of the "Miserere" is quite different 
from the other portion, though not less mournful and 
imjpressive; it is the subdued and faintly-uttered 
strain of those who are overcome with weeping, and 
murmur out their last moan as sense forsakes them : 
the fainting accents of sinners who have undergone 
penance two dreadful for mortal strength to endure, 
and yet with their last breath make their cry to 
God — " Tunc imponent super altare tuum vitulas :" 
The first chord struck is in the minor key of C, and is 
continued uninterrupted through the word " super," 
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a calm, subdued, and softened strain, expressive of 
deep sadness and exhaustion. At the word " altare," 
the notes ascend to D, modulating into G minor, and 
falling an octave with the last syllable, and then 
making the cadence through the notes E and F sharp 
to G, the key note of the piece. The words are then 
repeated with nearly the same notes, though more 
solemn and subdued, the tenor being left out, and 
the alto striking the note with which the tenor com- 
menced before. As it closes, the sounds become so 
faint as to be scarcely audible, and we are left with 
the feeling that we have been listening to more than 
mortal strains. 

It is impossible however, by words, or even by the 
aid of the voice and of instruments, to convey any 
accurate idea of the music of the Pope's choir. The 
attempt to perform the *' Miserere " with any similar 
effect has, we believe, been abandoned by all other 
singers as utterly hopeless. Their singing is com- 
pletely unique; it resembles no other sounds, and 
the entire character is different from that of all other 
musical performances. In the opera, for instance, 
this is not the case. Many amateur singers catch 
the bravura style of the Prima Donna, and give the 
same effect to the airs from Rossini, Bellini, and all 
the popular composers : the choruses at the inferior 
theatres bear resemblance to those of the Italian 
Opera or the Royal Academy of Paris. Even when 
the performance is so poor as to become a caricature 
on the original, there is still to be traced a resem- 
blance. The music of the opera, as performed at 
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the diflferent theatres in Europe and America, has a 
family likeness by which it may infallibly be recog^ 
nized ; and the same is true of Church music, with 
the exception of that performed by the Pope's choir. 
The effect of this, as we have said, is utterly unlike 
that of all other music, and the listener might well 
fancy that his senses had been blessed with tones 
from a better world. 

It is undoubtedly more difficult for a choir to sing 
well, when unaccompanied by instrumental music, 
and it should never be attempted except by perform- 
ers who are perfect in their parts, so that they may 
sing with confidence, and feel certain of never losing 
the pitch, which immediately distorts the whole per- 
formance. The accompaniment, however, should in 
all cases be modest and low, aiming to sustain the 
voices, but never to lead them. We prefer for choirs 
in churches some bass instrument, as the bassoon or 
violoncello, as an accompaniment, rather than the 
organ, flute or violin. The sound of a heavy bass 
will be found more effectual in supporting the voice, 
and in bringing it to the correct pitch if the per- 
former is singing flat, than the higher instruments. 
But we should earnestly recommend to the choirs of 
our churches to practise singing without the aid of 
any instrument, assuring them that they will thus be 
enabled to give a power to their music which can be 
attained in no other way. Most of the lovers of 
music will remember that these remarks were well 
illustrated by the Hermanns, who gave vocal concerts 
in our cities about five years ago. Their perform- 
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ance, when they sang without instraments, more 
nearly resembled the music of the Pope's choir, than 
anything that has been heard in this country. There 
is a richness in the harmony of voices which no com- 
bination of instruments can produce ; for the service 
of the church, or the evening serenade, we know 
nothing to be compared with it. 

Of all instruments none is equal to the violin, in 
variety and power of expression. And yet we are 
not sure that we should have admitted this before 
hearing the performance of the celebrated Pagan ini ; 
for which blessing we are devoutly thankful. Mr. 
Gardiner mentions being present at the first concert 
given by Paganini in London, the third of June, 
1831. A few days afterward, we were present at 
another concert given by this great master at the 
king's opera. After an overture performed by the 
orchestra, the curtain was drawn up, and the magi- 
cian of the evening made his appearance alone on 
the stage. His figure was truly remarkable ; tall, 
thin and stooping : and his long straight hair, which 
hung down on his shoulders, gave a strange and 
almost unearthly expression to his lank visage, in 
which the two little dark eyes sparkled like meteors. 
Nothing could be more awkward than his appearance 
as he came on bowing sideways till he reached the 
middle of the stage. There he stood for a minute 
bowing in the most ungainly manner, to the reiterated 
plaudits of the immense audience. Presently he 
raised his violin, as if about to commence, and im- 
mfidiately the uproar subsided into a deathlike slill- 
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ness. But something was wrong ; so down came the 
violin, and he very deliberately took out a cambric 
pocket handkerchief and wiped his fingers, at the 
same time " grinning horribly a ghastly smile/' as if 
amused at the disappointment of the audience, who 
only cheered him the more enthusiastically. Again 
the violin was raised ; the cheering hushed, and the 
first sound was heard from that magical bow. Such 
tones we never heard from voice or instrument be- 
fore : the violin seemed to lose its peculiar character, 
and to assume another not less peculiar but infinitely 
more varied and powerful. Passages of inconceiv- 
able rapidity seemed to glide from the bow, and the 
very scale of music grew larger : we knew not, till 
we heard him, that its compass was so wide. At 
times he appeared absolutely to be sporting with the 
feelings of his audience ; fi'om some distinguishable 
and pleasant melody, he would glide gradually into 
chromatic passages, which grew. by degrees more 
complicated and horrible, till just as the sounds were 
becoming too painful for endurance, he would sud- 
denly modulate into the most soothing and heavenly 
strains that the ear ever listened to. When he played 
upon one string the effect was the same. The 
difficulty of the execution can be best appreciated 
by the greatest proficients on the instrument. We 
have never met with any exhibition which so com- 
pletely realized our notion of magical influences as 
this ; it seemed as if the violin must be inspired by 
superhuman power ; and we are willing to confess 
that all our superstition was excited, when we saw 
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this unearthly-looking being before us, and heard 
sounds such as we never conceived of before, and 
such as no other mortal in the wide w<Hrld was capa- 
ble of producing. It was announced on the pro- 
gramme that the concert would close with a ** Sin- 
fonia " by the full orchestra ; and this was attempted, 
but in vain. After Paganini, the performance even 
of those admirable players seemed tame and flat; the 
audience would not listen to it ; they were noisy, call- 
ing loudly for Paganini ; and the players of the or- 
chestra threw down their instruments in despair, and 
retired. 

Many conjectures have been made with regard to 
the secret which has enabled this great performer to 
go so entirely beyond all other masters of the violin* 
Certain it is that no musician has ever come near 
him in power of execution, or in style of perform- 
ance. Indeed his style is peculiar to himself: it re- 
sembles nothing else ; the violin in his hands seems 
to become any instrument he chooses ; the clearest 
and most liquid notes of the flageolet are rivalled by 
it ; the warble of the . birds, the cry of wild beasts, 
exclamations of fiendlike agony and rage, and the 
mad revel of demons and witches, are all within the 
compass of this magical instrument. Mr. Gardiner 
says that his amazing power was acquired during a 
long imprisonment, when he had only a violin with 
one string to practise upon. We have heard this 
story contradicted in Europe, though there seems to 
be no certainty about it. It is also said that his 
conmiand over the instrument is owing to a peculiar 
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formation of the hand and wrist ; that the fingers are 
nnusually long and muscular, and that he is able to 
bend the wrist much more than other persons, so that 
he has a peculiar command of the strings. This 
would scarcely be considered improbable by any one 
who has seen the man, — his general appearance 
being so utterly unlike the rest of the race, that any 
peculiar formation of the kind would not be surpris- 
ing. Still, we are of opinion that the principal cause 
of his great superiority is to be traced to his peculiar 
genius. His mind seems to combine great power 
with an extremely grotesque fancy. He comprehends 
and enjoys sublimity and pathos in an uncommon 
degree, but at the same time he is visited by the most 
strange and whimsical imaginings, which mingle 
wildly with the sweet and solemn ideas. All this 
strange genius expresses itself in music,- mid makes 
him the wonderful composer he is. Had' he been a 
poet, he would have rivalled the most wild and fan- 
ciful creations of Germany, and the sweetness, pathos 
and sublimity of Shakspeare. His mind seems to 
run into the same strange fancies that are displayed 
by Moritz Retsch in his illustrations of Goethe, 
Schiller and Shakspeare. 

We often hear it said that Paganini intends to visit 
America ; but we cannot believe that he could be 
induced to do this. He would no doubt acquire a 
large fortune if he came here ; but this he can do in 
a week in Europe almost without effort. Whenever 
he gives a concert, the largest theatres are filled to 
overflowing. In 1832, it was announced that he 
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Would perform at the Grand Opera on Royal Acad* 
emy of Music in Paris ; and three hours before the 
doors were opened, the building was surrounded by 
an immense crowd, who were waiting to rush in and 
secure places ; we thought ourselves among the near- 
est to the entrance, and yet when we had gained our 
way into the "salle,'' it seemed as if the whole 
building was filled : perhaps a third part of the au« 
dience stood up during the whole performance, for 
the want of seats. The profits must have been, at 
a moderate calculation, four or five times as great as 
the best benefits in the United States. Now, Paga^ 
nini is always sure of filling the largest theatres in 
Europe, whenever he sees fit to give concerts ; and 
the harvest of his labors is almost boundless. It is 
said, we know not with what truth, that the gold thus 
acquired is lavished at the gambling table. At any 
rate, it appears certain that he would not be induced 
by the hope of gain to visit this country, and if he 
comes here it can only be from motives of enlightened 
curiosity or christian benevolence, characteristics for 
which Paganini is not remarkable. 

Of all instruments the organ seems to us the most 
grand and sublime, while at the same time it is capa- 
ble of great variety of expression. Much of the 
effect of organ playing dj^iends upon the touch. 
This may seem strange, but we are convinced never* 
theless that it is true. It can easily be comprehended 
how much pianoforte playing depends upon the touch, 
wh^*e the sound is made by striking the keys with 
ike fing^Bs, and depends upon the force of the blow. 
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But the organ-touch is entirely different ; the strength 
with which we press down the keys has nothing to 
do with the amount of sound produced : the finger 
of an infant lightly pressed upon the key, may draw 
forth sounds that resemble the roll of thunder, and 
shake the largest cathedral to the very foundation ; 
with a different arrangement of the stops, the strong- 
est man can only produce tones as soft as the gentlest 
breathing of the iEolian harp. And yet experience 
convinces us, that as much of the effect depends 
upon the touch, as in the pianoforte. There is a 
power in this particular, which nothing but nature 
can give. It seems, indeed, as if the soul of the 
player were breathed through the pipes, so expres- 
sive are the tones. There may be distinguished, 
as in the pianoforte, the difference between a light 
elastic touch, and a heavy, dead style of playing ; 
there are all the shades of difference in various 
players. No directions can be given, with regard 
to the style of touch ; it must be the inspiration of 
taste and genius, which fills the performer, and 
governs his fingers in spite of himself. 

Considerable physical power, and no small pre»* 
ence of mind, are required in the performer on a 
large organ. The force required to press down 
the keys, which in the organ always move with a 
spring, differs greatly in different instruments. In 
some, the weight of an ounce will depress the key 
sufficiently; in others, much greater weight is re- 
quired. One of the sets of keys in the famous 
Herlem organ is arranged with springs, so powerful. 
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that to produce sound, the player must exert upon 
each key a force equal to the weight of a pound. 
The largest organs in this country, have four differ* 
ent key-boards, and in fact actually contain four 
entire organs, which are filled by the same bellows. 
Three of these key-boards are for the hands, and 
are conmionly called manuals ; the fourth is played 
by the feet. The manuals ascend above each other, 
like stairs. The highest key-board belongs to the 
swell organ, which is so named from its forming 
the part of the instrument which produces that de- 
lightful swell and fading of the notes, for which 
the organ is remarkable. This is effected by en- 
closing all the pipes of the swell organ in a very 
tight box, which is sometimes made double; the 
interstice between the two cases being stuffed with 
cork, or any substance that will prevent the trans- 
mission of sound. One or two of the sides of this 
box are so contrived, as to open with broad slats, 
like a Venetian blind. A pedal is arranged by the 
foot of the player, by depressing which, he gradually 
q)ens the slats, and thus produces the swelling 
sound. If this pedal is well managed, the effect is 
very fine. 

The middle key-board, or manual, belongs to the 
part of the instrument which is technically named 
the great organ. This contains all the largest and 
most powerful pipes; among the rest, those large 
gilded ones, displayed in front ; and constitutes 
the main body of the organ. The tones of this 
organ are so powerful, that it is only used to accom- 
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paay singing, when there is a vast number of p^^ 
formers, on great public occa»ons, when loud 
choruses, and pieces of a similar character, are icr 
quired. The chief use of the great organ is in the 
performance of grand pieces, or voluntaries, of a 
^if ited nature, with or without the accompaniment 
of orchestral music. 

The third and lowest manual belongs to the choir 
organ ; which is so named from its b^ng made of a 
size suitable for accompanying singers on ordinary 
occauoBS. It is less powerful than the great organ, 
and forms an intermediate between it and the swell 
organ. 

Underneath the key-boards for the hands, is a set 
of keys to be played by the feet, arranged pre- 
cisely like the keys in the manual, only made so 
large as to be conveniently touched by the feet. 
This set of keys consist, in some organs, of two 
octaves or more, though in others only of one, and 
is attached to a set of pipes entirely distinct from 
the rest of the organ. These pipes are named the 
8ub-bass, as they descend in tone below the bass of 
the manual ; they are made of wood, and some of 
them are large enough for a full-grown man to creep 
through with ease. These pipes produce that deep 
sound of thunder, which is heard with such effect 
in the organ. As it is ciHivenient, however, at 
times, to play the bass with the feet, and at the same 
time the sub-bass would be too powerful, there is a 
contrivance, by which the enormous pipes in the 
sub-bass are prevented from sounding, and tl^ pedal- 
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keys are so connected with the manual of the 
great organ, that when we depress one of them with 
the foot, it draws down the corresponding key in the 
manual, and thus produces the same effect, as if we 
were fingering the manual. 

Loud or sofl playing on the organ, is regulated 
by means of stops. Let us examine the stops, in 
the part of the instrument called the great organ. 
By a stop is meant a set of pipes, consisting of one 
pipe for each key in the manual. In the key- 
board of the great organ, there are fiily-fiye keys, 
consequently, a set of pipes composing one stop, 
consists of fifty-five pipes* At the side of the key- 
board is a stick, or rod, which may be drawn 
out an inch or two, for each of the stops, or 
sets of pipes; and unless the stick be drawn out, 
the corresp<Hiding pipes will not sound. To aid the 
organist, the head of each of these sticks is marked 
with the name of the stop it belongs to. In the 
great organ, there are at least eight stops, and gen- 
erally more ; that is eight sets of pipes. The first 
of those is called the stq>ped diapason. The pipes 
in this stop are all stopped at the top, which gives 
the name. The one bass pipe, and often the whole 
of the stopped diapason, are made of wood. Th6 
tones of this stop are low, sweet, and liquid, so 
that they resemble the dropping of water ; the bass 
is deep and solemn, and the stop seems to form the 
foundation of the tones produced by the organ, as 
none of the other stops are used without it. It will 
be understood, then, that when this stop is played 
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alone, only one pipe is sounded, for each key that is 



Let us now draw the open diapason ; then both the 
diapasons being drawn, two pipes are sounded for 
each key we touch. The open diapason consists of 
lead pipes, and contains the largest of the gilded 
ones in front. The pipes in this stop are open at 
the top. The sound belongs peculiarly to the 
organ ; a rich, reedy tone, with nothing of liquid 
character of the stopped diapason, and at the same 
time more bold, sublime, and loud. This stop 
is the most important in the organ, as it is more 
peculiarly characteristic of the instrument than any 
other. 

Next to this comes the principal ; so called be- 
cause it is tuned first, and all the other stops are 
tuned firom it. The tones of the principal are an 
octave higher than the diapasons, and the pipes re- 
semble those of the open diapason, being of lead, 
and open at the top; but they are smaller, and 
produce a much less body of sound, though more 
brilliant. This stop is not to be used without both 
the diapasons. 

The next stop to be drawn is the twelfth ; so 
named from being tuned an octave and a half above 
the diapasons ; the tones are loud and brilliant, but 
not heavy. It is never to be used without the diar 
pason and principal, nor without the next stop, 
which is called the fifteenth, as it is tuned two 
octaves above the diapasons. This stop is extremely 
light and shrill, and must never be drawn without 
all those previously mentioned. 
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Next come the cornet and sesquialtra, together 
forming another stop; and finally the trumpet, in 
which the pipes are provided with a reed, like that 
in a clarionet. The tone of this stop resembles that 
of the instrument for which it is named, and when 
played with the other stops, it gives great richness of 
sound. 

When all these stops are played at once, it is 
called the full organ ; and the great art and diffi- 
culty in organ building is, so to proportion the stops 
to each other, and so to arrange the wind-chest, that 
the full organ shall " mix well," as it is called ; 
that is, that the tones of all the different stops shall 
blend into one grand body of sound peculiarly char* 
acteristic of the organ. In this respect, American 
organs are generally much inferior to those built in 
Europe. 

The ch<nr and swell organ are provided with 
8tq>s of a similar character, with the introduction, 
also, of stops, which resemble in tone the flute, 
oboe, clarionet, violin, and other instruments. The 
largest (urgans in this country have about thirty 
stops ; in Europe some have as many as a hundred. 

The organ-player, then, has much to do, when 
performing on his instrument There are two pe- 
dals ; one connected with the swell organ, the other 
used to close a number of the stops, or open them 
at once ; there is a whole set of keys to be played 
with the feet, and three sets for the hands, besides 
the twenty or thirty stops to manage. Occasion- 
ally, he plays with one hand on the great organ, 
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the air of the piece, and the bass with his feet, and 
at the same time, leaving out the flute and oUier 
fancy stops in the choir or swell, he plays on them 
with his other hand the accompaniment to the air. 
The changes and combinations which may be made 
in this way, are almost endless. Again, touching a 
little spring, he connects all the key-boards together, 
so that performing on the great organ, the keys of 
the choir and swell are touched at the same time, 
and we hear the full peal of thirty stops, accompa* 
nied with the tiiunder of the sub-'bass. 

Bach is the organ^ the most perfect of instru- 
ments, the most complicated and powerful, admit- 
ting of the greatest variety of sound, imitating all 
other instruments, yet possessing its own character* 
istic tones, which nothing else can utter. But the 
most interesting property of the organ is, its har- 
monizing with, and forming part of a great system. 
We refer to an age, — peculiarly marked with strong 
characteristics, — when the spirit of sublime, sol* 
emn, and ferv^it Adoration seemed to descend on a 
world which had just emerged from the night of 
the dark ages. It extended simultaneously over all 
Christian Europe, and possessed every nation and 
every heart. The Church of Rome, catching the 
spirit, rose to a degree of majesty and glory which 
no earthly institution ever before attained. Chiv* 
airy displayed the cross and the banner, and 
breathed into the breasts of millions the noUe sen- 
timent of knightly courage and generosity, mingled 
with the devotion and self-abandonment of the 
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martyr. Gothic architecture — the most sublime form 
in which the inspiration of man ever visibly clothed 
itsdf — rose at once as by magic in erery land; 
and the mi^ty spirit which produced these won- 
ders, seeking utterance for its solemn and lofty an- 
thems and hallelujahs, gave birth to the organ — 
the voice o( Chivalry and Christianity. And how 
perfectly in keeping with the spirit of those ages is 
this noble instrument ! How completely do its 
tones express the feeling of sol^nn adoration which 
marked them ! Those lofty columns of pipes, point- 
ing to Heaven, the ancient carving, the ibrms of 
angels and cherubim that gather round it, ate in 
harmcmy with its character and office. And as we 
have listened to the instrument, in some vast Gothic 
cathedral, now stealing on the ear in tones of ex- 
quisite gentleness and pathos, now pouring out the 
lofty chorus, and rolling in thunder along the aisles, 
we could fancy that the sculptured forms of saints 
and martyrs, and the choirs of angels and arch- 
angels, which crowd the lofty arches, had found a 
voice to sound out their anthems. And the sleep- 
ing figures of the mailed knights, resting in solemn 
repose on their tombs, seemed almost starting from 
their slumber at the notes, which ages before had 
stirred up their souls, when they had received the 
blessing of heaven, as they set out on the Crusade 
to the Holy Land. Madame de Stael calls Gothic 
architecture '' frozen music ;" she might have ad- 
ded, that it was the music of the organ frozen, 
so well does this grand instrument harmonize with 
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the solemn and majestic character of the ancient 
cathedral. 

Much yet remains to be done, in all countries of 
Christendom, towards improving the music of the 
organ. But few great composers have thought fit to 
write for this instrument; and we feel confident, 
that its entire capacities and power remain yet to 
be developed, so little music has been written for it. 
The reason of this is obvious enough. In the first 
place, practising on the organ is inconvenient, and 
not always practicable ; all other instrumemts are 
within the reach of the musician, at his own fire- 
side. He can strike the notes whenever he pleases, 
and while the inspiration is on him: he can play 
as long as he chooses, and leave off, or resume it, 
at pleasure. The organ, (we do not speak of the 
little parlor organ, an instrument beneath contempt,) 
the church organ, with its complement of manuals 
and pedals, cannot be always resorted to. In the 
Roman Catholic churches, and the English cathe- 
drals, this practice would interfere with the services ; 
and would also be forbidden, out of reverence to 
the edifice. The intervention of another person is 
also necessary in playing the organ ; and when one 
goes to practise, he must make a business of it. It 
is an effort, and not always an agreeable one. The 
church is to be unlocked, and the sexton must be 
found, and the building may be too cold, or too 
hot, &c. Such are some of the more obvious 
checks to good organ playing, especially in this 
country. 
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Another reason that so little music has been writ- 
ten for it, is that the organ is a solitary instrument. 
In the Romish churches it is not even used as an 
accompaniment. The choir of singers are stationed 
in the chancel, and are accompanied by a few wind 
instruments. The intervals of their chanting are 
filled up by solos on the organ, which is usually 
placed at the opposite extremity of the church. A 
great composer, therefore, is led to adapt his music 
to an orchestra or band, where from the great variety 
of instruments, his genius finds a much more ample 
scope for operation. The music of the opera is the 
highest range of the art ; fine scenic representation, 
powerful acting, and poetry combine there to aid the 
efifect of sweet sounds. 

The sublime genius of Handel, the Pindar of mu- 
sic, has done more for the organ than all other com- 
posers together. His choruses are conceived in the 
true spirit of lyric devotion, to which the organ is 
best fitted to give utterance. His celebrated Halle- 
lujah chorus rises in sublimity above any other com- 
position that was ever penned ; and the solemnity 
and majesty of his dirge in Saul are absolutely over- 
powering. In this amazing composition, he has suc- 
ceeded, without resorting to the delicate sadness of 
the minor key, in giving utterance to the deepest and 
most touching lamentation ; but it is kingly and ma- 
jestic sorrow ; such strains as might be heard when 

- ** Gorgeous Tragedy, 



In sceptred pall comes sweeping by.'^ 
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A few such pieces have done more for the organ 
than all other music. 

One very important branch of organ playing is 
extempore composition. All organists make some 
pretension to this, and very few excel. One of the 
most remarkable extempore performers of £!ngland 
was Stanley, a Mind man, and we believe organist at 
the Temple church in London. His e^sions were 
so wonderful, that the other organists of the city 
used to hurry away from their places as soon as the 
service allowed it, that they might hear his closing 
voluntary. His printed music is very spirited, 
strongly marked and energetic ; but does not seem 
by any means of the first order. It would be wrong, 
however, to judge from this what his extempore per- 
formance was. Such music is much like fine con- 
versation ; it is difficult, nay, almost impossible, to 
record it in such a manner as to convey the efiect 
which it originally produced. To play well extem- 
pore, the performer must unite a fine ear for melody 
with great knowledge of the science of music. It is 
of the greatest importance that he should be able to 
strike out original airs. There must be a connect- 
edness in his music, as if he were fdlowing out some 
leading idea. The rule which Haydn adopted in 
his composition would be of no less service to the 
extempore performer. That great master, when he 
was to compose a sonata, would imagine some sim- 
ple story, which he was to narrate in music. For 
instance, he would imagine a ship to be starting on 
a voyage to some distant country ; the music paints 
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the ship gliding along over a smooth sea with favora- 
ble breezes and holding her tranquil way towards 
the destined port ; presently the wind freshens and 
the sea becomes rough ; the clouds rise in the hori* 
Z€m, and at length the sun is obscured. A tempest 
comes on, the sails are furled, the ship tosses wildly 
over the waves, now mounting up to the heavens, 
now disappearing in the yawning cavern of the sea. 
The wind roars, flashes of lightning dart through the 
angry skies, and the thunder rolls in tremendous 
volleys above. The storm abates by degrees, the 
winds are moderated, the clouds disperse, and the 
sun beams out with all his genial power; and the 
gallant ship enters joyously into the destined haven. 
The music was made expressive of all these changes ; 
at first it flows on with a sweet and distinct rhythm, 
and simple harmony, like the tranquil passage of the 
ship. By degrees the composition becomes more 
chromatic, modulations from one key to another oc- 
cur, and at every successive change the music be* 
comes more complicated and wild, till the original 
melody can no longer be distinguished; the very 
elements of the art seem to be c<mfused and blended; 
the roar of the bass is heard, while passages of 
strange import flash across the scale with the rapid- 
ity of lightning, and vanish from the ear to be suc- 
ceeded by still more confused and tempestuous 
strains. By degrees this whirlwind of sound sub- 
sides ; the music becomes more calm, but plaint- 
ive, like the last murmurs of a storm, till finally, 
graoefiilly modulating into the original key, it 
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closes in the same cheerful strain with which it 
commenced. 

A complete knowledge of the science of modular 
tion is invaluable to the extempore player. We will 
not undertake at this time to give any detailed ac- 
count of this complicated and vast science ; we will 
merely inform such of our readers as may be igno- 
rant of it, that there are certain combinations of 
notes or chords guided by fixed rules, by which we 
may change (while playing on the pianoforte or or- 
gan) from one key to another, in such a manner as 
not to offend the ear by the abruptness of the transi- 
tion. The number of these combinations is perhaps 
unlimited, but the performer is well rewarded fw 
whatever labor he bestows on the science, by the 
new wonders and beauties which constantly present 
themselves as he advances. After having played the 
aria which his ear dictates, the extempore performer 
will find that the effect of his music is greatly en- 
hanced by modulating imperceptibly to some other 
key, on which he may repeat the aria with no other 
change than the character of the key shall indicate. 
For instance, the key of F major, or, as it is often 
called, the key of one flat, is characterized by Mr. 
Gardiner as '* rich, mild, sober, and contemplative." 
Supposing the performer to have commenced on this 
key, and in closing the air to have modulated to the 
key of A major, or the key of three sharps, which is 
called " golden, warm, and sunny ;" if he repeats 
the air on this key the effect will be extremely pleas- 
ing, the original melody will be heard and yet its 
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character will be changed, it will sound less solemn 
and less impressive, perhaps to a sad heart leiis 
agreeable, because it may now be more cheerful and 
light, approaching to playfulness, but at least warm 
and genial. Thus the player may go on through all 
the keys, giving to the melody at each change the 
peculiar character of the key into which he modu- 
lates. The effect of such changes in performing 
any pleasing air is analogous to that produced by 
looking into a kaleidoscope. The bits of colored 
glass are the same all the time, but at every turn of 
the instrument some new form is presented, in which 
the combinations produce a different effect from 
those 4ieen the moment before, while at the same 
time some general similarity in figure and color may 
be traced throughout all the changes. 

Mr. Gardiner has menticmed the characteristics of 
all the different keys, with the corresponding minor 
of each. The subject is interesting to all lovers of 
music ; and in connection with the remarks we have 
just made, we will follow him through the scale and 
^deavor to illustrate the truth of his descriptions. 
He begins with F major. This is often called the 
key of nature, as the cries of animals, the buzzing 
of insects, the roar of storms, the murmurs of rivu^* 
lets, the roll of the surge, and all the varied natural 
sounds are found to be in this harmony. As we 
have seen above, this key is spoken of as " rich, mild, 
sober, and contemplative.'' Among a variety of airs, 
which would confirm these characteristics, none oc^ 
curs to us, more to the point, than the well-known 
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song " Days of Absence," or " Rousseau's Dream," as 
it is often called. When sung to those beautiful words 
of Moore's, " As a beam o'er the face of the waters 
may glow," it is a very perfect illustration of Mr. 
Gardiner's remark. The relative minor of this, D, 
is spoken of as possessing the same qualities, ** but 
of a heavier and darker cast ; more dolefiil, solemn, 
and grand." The majestic Dead March in the melo^ 
drama of Ella Rosenberg, is in this key. 

C major is described as *' bold, vigorous and com- 
manding ; suited to. the expression of war and enter- 
prise." Two pieces occur to us in this key, which 
are marked by these qualities* They were both 
ccmiposed by Haydn. The &st is the grand chorus 
in the oratorio of the Creation, ^' The Heavens are 
telling." The c<Hnposer seems to have intended, in 
this noble piece, to represent the very motion of the 
heavenly bodies as they roll on in their path, orb 
within orb, and system within system, and at the 
same time to ex{Nre6s the divine harmony of the 
sphere music. There seems to be a grand outline, 
which is filled i:^ with varying passages of exquisite 
sweetness and grace ; a full revolution terminating 
at regular intervals witli the same majestic cadence. 
The same leading idea is perceptible throughout, 
pursuing its ceaseless course as firmly as the sun, 
while at the same time there are lesser circles of 
rhythm, and a more delicate melody within these 
larger orbits; till at the close, the whole heavens 
utter Uieir uaited voice of thanksgiving and praise 
ia one full burst of choral bannony. 
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The other piece is a grand military movement : a 
piece which we wish was more commonly known 
than it seems to be. It is arranged with consummate 
art, giving to the piano or organ, for which it is 
written, the effect of a full band. The bass drum 
and trumpet mingle with the full harmony, and are 
admirably imitated. When the minor movement is 
introduced, the music becomes mournful without 
being plaintive ; and loses nothing of its majesty. 

G major " is gay and sprightly ; being the medium 
key, is adapted to the greatest range of subjects." 
The well-known air, " Di tanti palpiti," is written in 
this key ; so is Pergolesi's famous '* Gloria in Excel- 
sis," which is peculiarly lively and rapid in the 
movement. 

D " is ample, grand, noble." Having more fire 
than C, it is suited to the loftiest purposes. Handel's 
grand Hallelujah Chorus, to which we have already 
referred, the loftiest flight of lyric harmony, is in 
this key. The overture to Tancredi, arranged by 
Rossini himself for the pianoforte, is in the key of D, 
also the chorus in the same opera, " Plaudite O Po- 
poli." The old psalm tune, '' Denmark," which is 
certainly " ample, grand, and noble," is in D. The 
character of this key is well known. « It is univer- 
sally allowed to be the most suitable for lyric compo- 
sitions, and for loud and spirited pieces to be per- 
formed by the full orchestra or band. Handel was 
very fond of this key, and used it for most of his 
choral and other grand compositions ; his magnifi- 
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cent march in Deidamia, and the famous water- 
music, are proofs of its capacities. 

A, as we have already se?n, is *' gold^i, warm, 
sunny." One of the prettiest things we have ever 
met with in this key, is Pleyel's sweet sonata, com- 
inonly known as ** Henry's Cottage Maid.'' Those 
who have heard this music wijl do justice tp our au- 
thor's correctness in describing this key. 

£ major. '* Bright, pellucid, feminine ; adapted 
to brilliant subjects." In illustration of this descrip- 
tion, we have only to mention that the bewitching 
^r in t^ie opera of " LaGa^za Ladra," " Di Piacer," 
which we hold to be the most perfect of Rossini's 
impositions, is in the key of £. There can be no 
happier comment upon Mr. Gardiner's enumeration 
pf its qualities* 

B flat, major, is said by the author to be '' the 
least interesting of any. It has not sufficient fire to 
render it majestic or grand, and it is too dull for 
9Qng." Certain it is that this has not been a favor- 
ite key with the great composers ; yet occasionally 
we find it used by the first masters. Haydn's exqui- 
site andante, sometimes called the Blacksmith's, be- 
cause he is said to have taken the idea from a black- 
smith whom he overheard whistling at the forge, is in 
this key. Haydn also used it occasionally for loud 
choruses. The relative minor of this, G, is said to 
be " meek and pensive ; replete with melancholy." 
The "Miserere," by Allegri, which we have de- 
scribed above, is in this key. 
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£ flat, majoir. Mr. Gardiner describes this as 
" full, mellow, soil and beautiful." It is a key in 
which all musicians delight ; though less decided in 
its character than some of the others, the regularity 
of its beauty renders it a general favorite. This key 
has been used with wonderful effect by Haydn on 
one occasion. It is undoubtedly well known to 
many of our readers, that Haydn composed a set of 
pieces which were intended to represent the last 
scene in the life of our Saviour. They are com- 
monly called " The seven last words." Seven differ- 
ent expressions or exclamations, reported by the 
different Evangelists as having been uttered by our 
Saviour in his last hours, are taken as the subjects of 
these. The last but one of these is written for the 
words, " Into thy hands I commend my spirit," and 
the key of E flat has been selected as best fitted to 
give them evpr^sion. Never was a more serene 
9nd soothing, yet deeply solemn melody, conceived ; 
it conveys to us the peace of a spirit, whose last 
agony has passed away, and which is about to ascend 
to heaven. There is nothing, in this portion, of the 
heart-rending pathos and despair, or the bursts of 
terrible suflering which have made us shudder in the 
former parts of the composition : all is gentle, com- 
posed and tranquil ; and as the sounds fade away, 
we feel that our. hearts are comforted, and that the 
effect of the other portions would have been too 
powerful but for the soothing influence of this. 

A flat, major. Described as " the most lovely of 
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the tribe, unassuming, gentle, soft, delicate, and ten- 
der." This key will be easily recognized by most 
of our readers, as a great number of the psalm tunes 
in Zeuner's collections of sacred music are compos- 
ed in it. Among the more remarkable and best 
known are Hummel and the Missionary Chant. 
The relative minor of this key, F, is said to be " re- 
ligious, penitential, and gloomy." In the " Seven 
last words," Haydn has selected this as best fitted 
for the words, " My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me ? " — and it is by far the most solemn 
and pathetic part of the whole composition ; the cry 
of agony and the sound of wailing are expressed with 
fearful power in this wonderful piece. That fine old 
air, " Roslin Castle," a universal favorite, is enough 
to make known the characteristics of the key of F 
minor. 

We cannot close our remarks without one piece 
of advice to organists : namely, that they should 
never attempt to play extempore unless they have 
some sentiment distinctly felt to which they wish to 
give utterance. Nothing is more stale, flat, and un- 
profitable, than the vague running over the keys of 
the instrument, or modulating from key to key with- 
out any definite object. All the science in the world, 
and even a fine ear for music will be of little avail 
unless the organist has the proper spirit for his duty. 
He should be deeply impressed with the sacredness 
of his task; he should feel that he is not a mere 
hireling engaged to do a certain amount of drudgery, 
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but that he is called upon to offer up to God a sub- 
lime tribute of adoration. Inspired with holy reve- 
rence and awe, he should seek to pour out his soul 
in praise to the Almighty. And if he comes to the 
work with such feelings, he will find the noble in- 
strument not wanting in the power to give utterance 
to his devotion. 



SPENSER'S POETICAL WORKS. 

Extracts from an article on the Poetical Works 
of Edmund Spenser ^ in the North American Re- 
view, Volume 50, No. 106.> 



The age of Elizabeth was preeminently distin- 
guished by the operation of just principles, of gen- 
erous sentiments, of elevated objects, and of pro- 
found piety. Elizabeth, it is true, was vindictive, 
arbitrary, and cruel. Two prevailing sentiments 
filled her mind, and chiefly influenced her conduct 
throughout life. The first of these was the idea 
of prerogative. Any assumption of rights, any 
freedom of debate, any theological discussion, or 
profession of sentiments, which seemed to infringe 
on the sacred limits of royalty, was sure to be 
visited with her severest wrath. She detested the 
Puritans, from whom she had suffered nothing, but 
whose republican spirit appeared to her at war with 
royalty in the abstract, far more than the Papists, 

> The Poetical Works of Ekimund Spenser. In Five Volumes. 
First American edition, with Introductory Remarks on the Faerie 
Queene, and Notes hy the Ekiitor. Boston : Charles C. Little and 
James Brown. 
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by whom her life had been made a life of danger 
and flnffering, but who respected forms and ceremo- 
nies, and whose system encouraged reverence for 
the powers that be, and loyal sentiment toward the 
person whom they regarded as the lawfiil sovereign. 
Nothing but the earnest entreaties of Cecil, and the 
imminent danger of a French invasion, could in- 
duce her to give assistance to the Scottish Pro- 
testants, when they were persecuted by the Queen 
Regent. And even her hatred of Mary could not 
prevent her taking sides with that ill-fated princess, 
when the " Congregation " claimed the right of try- 
ing their sovereign for alleged crimes, after having 
deposed and imprisoned her. 

The other sentiment, which, in no small degree, 
influenced the conduct of the great Queen, was her 
excessive fondness for admiration as a woman. 
She filled her solitary throne with a dignity 'and 
majesty, which could not be surpassed ; and it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to conceive of a charac- 
ter, which should have strength and impetuosity 
enough, even if marriage could have given the 
right, to overawe her lion-like spirit, and assume the 
reins of government in defiance of her will. Cer- 
tain it is, that no such prince then lived. But while 
the queen resolutely excluded all human participa- 
tion in the lonely eminence on which she stood, the 
woman was constantly claiming the tribute of sym- 
pathy and admiration. Her eager desire was to be 
a heroine, a beauty, the queen of hearts, the cy- 
nosure of gallants' eyes ; to reign supreme in the 
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court of love and chivalry ; to be the watch-word 
and the war-cry of the knight, and the theme of the 
troubadour. 

Here was the source of the unbounded flattery, 
which was lavished upon her by courtiers, even to 
the latest years of her life, and which appears to 
have, at times, actually deceived her, in spite of her 
extraordinary penetration. To this sentiment are 
owing nearly all of the few instances of disaster 
and disappointment, which occurred during her 
splendid reign. She preferred to risk the safety of 
her allies, and the cause of Protestantism on the 
continent, rather than refuse the command of her 
troops to her favorite, who had entreated it. To 
gratify another favorite, and ensure his glory, she 
forgot her habitual economy, levied an army larger 
than she had ever supported, except at the time of 
the invasion, and sent it to Ireland, under the com- 
mand of a man who was utterly, unfit for the place. 
And when, beset by enemies, harassed by defeat, 
and overwhelmed with shame, the impetuous and 
noble-hearted Essex rushed into the presence of 
majesty, as a lover would have sought his mistress, 
her woman's heart forgave him all. Had this frame 
of mind continued, had not the resumed majesty of 
the queen condemned what the woman forgave, the 
world would have been spared the consummation of 
one of the most mournful tragedies in history, and 
the last days of Elizabeth might have been serene 
and happy, instead of being tortured with anguish 
and despair. 
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The former of these sentiments made her an 
object of dread, the latter of ridicule ; and both 
conspired to render her tyrannical. But Elizabeth 
was not a tyrant, in the full sense of the word. 
She never acted upon the nation with that degrading 
influence which is always the attendant of self- 
ish, cold-hearted, and perfidious tyranny ; she never 
had the power, and we doubt if she ever had the 
wish, to make slaves of her people. She under- 
stood the English character ; she comprehended, 
appreciated, and admired its nobleness; and she 
had sagacity enough to see that this very character 
constituted her chief glory. A thorough and hearty 
affection subsisted between her and her people ; 
an affection which was increased and cemented by 
many circumstances of a nature not to be forgotten. 
As a nation, England had been persecuted, dis- 
tressed, and trampled upon, during the reign of 
Mary. The party which triumphed in the ascend- 
ency of the Roman Catholic religion was small ; 
the great majority of the people were not very zeal- 
ous, in favor of one side or the other ; they had 
been ready to welcome Protestantism, under Ed- 
ward the Sixth, and they were not disposed to fight 
against the church of Rome, under Mary. The 
number of zealous Papists, who were in favor of 
the rack and the stake, was not more than a thirtieth 
part of the nation. The other twenty-nine parts, 
though perhaps nearly equally divided on the ques- 
tion of religion, condemned alike the bigotry of 
their melancholy sovereign; and looked on with 
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sorrowful indignation, while the bloody Mary, as- 
sisted by a few narrow-minded bigots, was carrying 
on the infernal work of persecution. It was a sor- 
row and a shame to all true Englishmen, whether 
Catholic or Protestant ; and the hated Philip felt 
the effects of their rengeance, till the day of his 
death. 

In these times of tribidation, there was one who 
shared in the common danger, suffering, uid humil- 
iation ; and who, from the exalted rank which she 
occupied, and the station to which she seemed des- 
tined, was peculiarly an object of distrust and 
alarm to the bigots, who were exulting in their day 
of power. The gloom which overhung the whole 
country, equally surrounded her ; the fires of Smith- 
field and Oxford were kindled for her terror, as for 
the terror of the people. She had been made to 
pass through that sorrowful passage, from which few 
ever returned alive, the Traitor's Gate in the tower of 
London. 

Her course was one and the same with that of 
the entire English nation ; and the only light which 
shone upon the darkness, the only hope that cheered 
the universal despondency, the d^endence of all 
real patriots, the trust of all friends of truth, and 
the pride of all free and honorable men, were cen- 
tred in the prison of Elizabeth. 

There is no bond so strong, as the bond of com- 
mon perils and sufferings; and, when the young 
princess ascended the throne, it was amidst the 
thankful acclamations of a liberated and happy peo- 
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pie, who loved her for the dangers she had shared 
with them, and for whom she entertained the inter- 
est and affection due to fellow-sufferers. This feel- 
ing was prolonged, in an uncommon manner, 
throughout her reign ; for it so happened, that there 
was no danger which threatened the Queen during 
her whole life, that was not equally formidable to 
the people. So difficult was the question of suc- 
cession, that the prudent Burleigh never ventured 
to express his mind upon the subject ; and carried 
down to the grave the secret of his opinion. Any 
change would have been for the worse ; as it would 
either have plunged the nation into a civil war, or 
have placed a Roman Catholic prince on the throne. 
The dangers, which menaced the crown of Eliz- 
abeth, were alike formidable to the cause of free- 
dom in England, and of the Protestant religion in 
Europe. The invasion of England, which was at- 
tempted by the French, under the Queen Regent of 
Scotland, and afterwards the gigantic preparationiS 
of Philip, foreboded more than the ordinary horrors 
of an offensive warfare. These enemies came with 
the stake and the fagot in their hands ; they came 
not merely to invade, but to convert ; not merely to 
conquer, but to persecute ; they were stimulated 
not merely by ambition, but by bigotry ; they were 
prepared not merely to enslave, but to torture. It 
was, therefore, not a matter of indifference to the 
English nation, whether Elizabeth were to be their 
Queen, or whether some other prince should ascend 
the throne. In her reign, and her's alone, they saw 
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the hope of peace, freedom, and prosperity. Never, 
therefore, were nation and ruler more closely and 
firmly knit together. 

The sentiment of loyalty, consequently, was never 
more sincere and enthusiastic, in the hearts of Eng- 
lishmen, than at that period. To the nation at 
large the Q.ueen really appeared, what the flattery 
of her courtiers and poets represented her. She 
was to them, in truth, the Gloriana of Faery land; 
the magnificent, the undaunted, the proud de- 
scendant of a thousand years of royalty, the " Im- 
perial Votress." She was only a tyrant within the 
limits of the court. There, she reigned, it is true, 
with more than Oriental despotism ; and she seems 
to have delighted, occasionally, in torturing mean 
spirits, by employing them upon such thankless 
offices as their hearts revolted from, though they 
had not the courage to refuse them. But beyond 
the immediate circle of the palace, she was the 
Queen and the mother of her people. To the na- 
tion at large, too, she was equally a heroine, a beau- 
tiful ideal, enshrined in their hearts. Living on 
" in maiden meditation, fancy free," rejecting the 
proposals of every prince, disregarding the remon- 
strances of her subjects, where marriage was spoken 
of, there was something in the very unapproachable- 
ness of her state, which both commanded the re- 
spect, and excited the imagination of her people. 
As a woman they regarded her, just as she wished 
them to regard her, as the throned Vestal, the 
watery Moon, whose chaste beams could quench 
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the fiery darts of Cupid. She was to them, in fact, 
the BelphoBbe of Spenser, "with womanly graces 
but not womanly affections," — "passionless, pure, 
self-sustained, and self-dependent ; " shining " with 
a cold lunar light, and not the warm glow of day." 
This feeling was increased by the spirit of chivalry, 
which still lingered in English society, and like the 
setting sun, poured a flood of golden light over the 
court. 

The incense, then, that was offered to the Queen 
by such men as Spenser, Raleigh, Essex, Shaks- 
peare, and Sydney, the most noble, chivalrous, and 
gifted spirits, that ever gathered round a throne, 
is not to be judged of, as the flattery which cring- 
ing courtiers pay to a dreaded tyrant ; but rather 
as the outpouring of a genuine enthusiasm, the echo 
of the stirring voice of chivalry, and the expres- 
sion of the feelings of a devoted, yet free, people. 
The editor of the American edition of Spenser re- 
marks, that " the wits of Elizabeth's reign were 
an exception to the principle involved in the mem- 
orable observation of Tacitus, 'Gliscente adula- 
tione magna ingenia deterrebantur.' " The view 
we have taken will explain this exception. The wits 
of Elizabeth's reign did not insult themselves, or lose 
their self-respect, by offering homage to the Queen ; 
the loyalty which prompted their flattery was a senti- 
ment which rather elevated than degraded the mind, 
which was responded to by the entire nation, and 
which had its origin in a chivalrous disposition, or in 
a profound patriotism. 
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An age of tyranny is always an age of frivolity ; 
of heartless levity ; of dwarfish objects and pursuits ; 
of dreadful contrasts; laughter amidst mourning; 
rioting and wantonness, amidst judgments and exe- 
cutions ; dancing and music, at the hour of death. 
Such was the frivolity of the days of Nero ; such 
was the mirth of the " death dance," in the days of 
Robespierre. Nothing like this sickly and appalling 
joy, could be seen in the time of Elizabeth. There 
were masques, and balls, and tournaments, at the 
court, and gay revels, as the stately Queen went 
from castle to castle, and palace to palace, in her 
visits to her princely subjects. But such amuse- 
ments did not form the chief object or occupation 
pf the court of Elizabeth. The Queen, and those 
who had grown up with her, had passed through too 
many dangers, and witnessed too much suffering, to 
allow them to become frivolous, or very light* 
hearted. They had lived amidst scenes of cruelty, 
persecution, and death. Their childhood had wit* 
nessed the successive horrors of the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, and their youth had suffered from the 
bloody fi^aticism of Mary. Sorrow and tribula- 
tion had overspread the morning of their life, like 
a cloud. 

Miss Aiki]^, in the beginning of her charming 
\jrork uppn tfee Court of Queen Elizabeth, has de- 
scribed the gorgeous procession which filed along 
ihe stree^ of London, at the baptism of the infant 
princess. The same picture, also, forms the closing 
scene of Shakspeare's *' Henry the Eighth." As 
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we look upoD the gay and splendid train, inarching 
in their robes of state beneath silken canopies, and 
then glance our eye along the map of history, till 
we trace almost every actor in the pageant to a 
bloody grave, we caa scarcely believe that it is a 
scene of joy and festivity that we are witnessing. 
The angel of death . seems to hover over them ; 
there is something dreadful in their rejoicing ; their 
gaudy robes, their mantles, their vases, their fringes 
of gold, assume the sable hue of the grave ; and, 
instead of a baptismal train, it seems like a funeral 
{»ocession, descending to the tomb. 

The moumiul scenes, which the generation who 
grew up with Elizabeth had been compelled to wit- 
ness, and the terror ip which most of the leading 
characters of her reign had passed their youth, had 
undoubtedly tended to sober their minds, and induce 
them to reflect much upon the great and solemn 
duties of life. The character of the age was 
stamped with the dignity which hallows tribulation^ 
and with the force and nerve which the habitual 
contemplation of danger rarely fails to confer. The 
same causes, undoubtedly, promoted the religious 
spirit which prevailed. While bigotry and fanati- 
cism appeared in a small portion of the nation, it L| 
certain that the age of Elizabeth was marked by. 
the general di&sion of a spirit of deep devotion ; 
there was enough of chivalry left, to keep alive the 
fervor which prevailed at an earlier period, and 
enough of intelligence, to temper this fervor into 
latioiial religion. The feeling of shame, at *profes«r 
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ing faith and devoutness, was the growth of a later 
day ; it was unknown in those times. The gayest 
courtier, that chanted his love-song in the ear of 
the high-horn maiden, and the gravest statesman 
who debated at the table of the privy council, were 
alike penetrated with devotional sentiment, and 
alike ready to offer up prayers and thanksgiving to 
the Most High. We are perfectly aware, that the 
outward signs of piety displayed by a few principal 
characters, are not a faithful index of the state of 
religion, at any period. It is not fair to infer, be- 
cause Elizabeth devoutly commended herself to the 
care of the Almighty, when forsaken, friendless, an 
orphan, alone, and helpless, she was landed at the 
foot of the Traitor's Stairs, in the Tower of Lon- 
don, or because she returned to the same gloomy 
fortress, when a triumphant Queen, to offer up her 
praise and gratitude to God, for his marvellous mer- 
cies, that she lived in a pious age. Neither are we 
to regard it as a sure indication of the prevailing 
spirit, when Burleigh solemnly commends his son 
to the Almighty, in his letter of advice ; when the 
chivalrous Sydney is found composing a prayer, 
which, for solemnity, grandeur, and devotion, is 
scarcely surpassed in the English liturgy; when 
the adventurous Raleigh displays an amount of 
knowledge on sacred subjects, that might be the 
envy of an Oxford professor of theology, or when 
the city of London presents to the young Q^ueen, on 
the day of her coronation, and in the midst of her 
glittering pageantry, the Bible, as the most appro- 
priate and acceptable offering. 
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These are not certain signs of a religious age ; 
bat they would pass for something at any period, 
even if they were mere hypocrisy. They would 
show, that religion was held in such respect, and by 
so numerous a class somewhere, as to make it worth 
while for the Queen and her court to assume, at 
least, the outward badges of piety. But they have 
additional force, when we reflect, at the same time, 
that at the period when they were manifested, the 
Reformation was making a gradual, but sure, pro- 
gress, in England ; that the question of religion 
occupied every intelligent mind, and affected the in- 
terests of every family ; that the lives and fortunes 
of millions, the fate of kingdoms, and the progrew 
of intellectual and moral freedom throughout the civil- 
ized world, were inseparably connected with the 
cause of Protestantism. 

If bigotry and fanaticism had been prevalent in 
England, alid the opposing parties of Romanist and 
Reformer nearly equal, there would have been wit- 
nessed in that country, during the sixteenth century, 
a succession of atrocities and horrors, compared 
with which the wars of the white and red roses were 
bloodless. If, on the other hand, the great mass 
of the nation had been indifferent, with regard, not 
merely to forms, but to religion itself, we should 
not have seen the outward show of piety in the high- 
est rank ; we should not have seen a House of Com- 
mons legislating in favor of Edward's liturgy, apd a 
nation turning to worship in their vernacular tongue. 
Nothing but a widely diffused spirit of piety can ao- 
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count for the character of those miracles of litera- 
ture, which made the days of Elizabeth glorious, and 
which are stamped with nothing more strongly, than 
their deep and wise religion. 

Moreover, in the age of Elizabeth, England was 
more distinguished for patriotism than any nation in 
civilized Europe. On the continent, the feeling of 
nationality was absorbed, and the distinction of lan- 
guage, laws, and country absolutely lost, in the 
zeal for religious belief Nations, which for centu- 
ries had been enemies, were found leagued against 
their natural allies ; inhabitants of the same state 
were divided, and at war with each other ; the pro- 
phecy was literally fulfilled, that " the brother shall 
betray the brother to death, and the father the son, 
and children shall rise up against their parents, and 
shall cause them to be put to death." "The Pala- 
tine," says Schiller,* " now forsakes his home, to go 
and fight on the side of his fellow-believer of France, 
against the common enemy of their religion. The 
subject of the king of France draws his sword 
against his native land, which had persecuted him, 
and goes forth to bleed for the freedom of Holland. 
Swiss is now seen, armed for battle against Swiss, 
and German against German, that they may decide 
the succession of the French throne on the banks of 
the Loire or the Seine. The Dane passes the Eyder, 
the Swede crosses the Baltic, to burst the fetters 
which are forged for Germany." 

Nothing of this kind was seen in England. The 

» History of the Thirty Years' War. 
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nmnber of Catholics, who preferred the triumph of 
their party to the welfare of their country, was too 
small to be of any consideration. A few fanatics in 
the college at Rheims, and a few romantic cham- 
pions of the unhappy Queen of Scots, were the 
only domestic enemies whom Elizabeth had to fear. 
With a great majority of the Romanists, the love 
of country prevailed over all religious distinctions ; 
and, when the invasion was threatened by Philip, 
they united cordially with the Protestants, in the 
defence of their native land ; they enlisted, as 
volunteers, in the army and navy ; they equipped 
vessels, at their own charge, armed their tenants 
and vassals, encouraged their neighbors, and pre- 
pared heart and hand for a desperate resistance of 
the common foe. 

The energies of the nation were naturally brought 
into vigorous action, by the great objects, interests, 
and enterprises, which the times presented. The 
effects of the Reformation were felt just enough, to 
produce a bold and free exercise of thought, \vith- 
out kindling the passions to fierce excitement. The 
storm, which burst with all its Airy on the conti- 
nent, wrapping nations in the flames of civil war, 
prostrating, withering, and overwhelming civil in- 
stitutions, and marking its path with desolation, did 
but exert a salutary influence in England. The 
lightning was seen flashing in the distant horizon, 
the rolling thunder could be heard afar off, but the 
fury of the storm fell at a distance ; the atmos- 
phere was purified, the soil refreshed, and the rain- 
bow was glittering in the heavens. 
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Never in the history of England had tha'e been a 
time, when energy and wisdom were more needed, 
than at that period. The nation was compelled, by 
the irresistible force of circumstances, to stand 
forth as the champion of Protestantism. The eyes 
of all civilized countries were fixed upon her ; 
some, with imploring looks ; some, glaring upon 
her, with jealousy, fierceness, and settled hatred. 
Enemies were springing up, with whom peace was 
hopeless. A popish princess was heir to the throne 
of Scotland, with a powerful ally ready to sup- 
port her pretensions to the English crown. On 
the continent were allies, whom England was cocor 
pelled to support, at a risk of a war with the 
mightiest empire that had risen since the fall of 
Rome. And an armament was preparing for the 
invasion of Britain, of an extent that seemed to ren- 
der resistance hopeless, by a monarch whose resour- 
ces appeared inexhaustible, while Ireland was in 
open rebellion, and ready to receive the Spanish fleets 
into her ports. 

From all these difficulties, and impending cala- 
mities, the nation gathered a harvest of glory, that 
would alone make her name famous for ever. It is 
with a feeling of joy and exultation, that we trace 
the history of England, during these years of teiTGt 
and of triumph. We behold her extricating herself 
.from embarrassments that seemed endless, and turn- 
ing them. into the means of safety; encouraging 
and su{^orting her allies, without exhausting her 
own resources, and finally crushing the vast en- 
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gines, which were put into q>eration for her de- 
struction. 

The blood quickens in our veins, as we read of 
the wisdom, and the sublime moral courage, of the 
daring adventure, the romantic enterprise, the chiv- 
alrous bravery, and the brilliant triumphs of that 
age of great men. We see Cecil and Wotton nego- 
tiating with Scotland so wisely, as to win the confi- 
dence and affection of that nation, and to destroy 
the influence of France in that country for ever ; 
Walsingham, fathoming the secrets of the French 
court, or watching in silence, but certainty, the 
progress of conspiracies at home, and crushing them 
on the eve of maturity ; the Queen, with a pru- 
dence which seems dmost sublime, rejecting a se*- 
cond time the tempting proffer of the sovereignty 
of Holland ; Drake, circumnavigating the earth, 
and returning laden with the spoils of conquered 
fleets and provinces; Cavendish, coming up the 
Thames to London, with sails of damask and cloth 
of gold, and his men arrayed in costly silks ; Lan- 
caster, dashing his boats to pieces, on the strand of 
Pernambuco, that he might leave his men no alter- 
native but death or victory ; Raleigh, plunging into 
the fire of the Spanish galleots, and fighting his way 
through overwhelming numbers, with a courage that 
rivalled the incredible tales of chivalry, planting 
colonies in the pleasant vales of the New World, or 
ascending the Orinoco, in search of the fabled Do 
rado; Sydney, gallantly returning fi-om battle, on 
his war-horse, though struggling with the agony of 
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his death-wound, and giving the cup of cold water 
to the wounded soldier, with those noble words, 
which would alone be enough to preserve his me- 
mory for ever ; Essex, tossing his cap into the sea, 
for very joy, when the command is given, in com- 
pliance with his earnest entreaties, for the assault 
on Cadiz, and with that failing of memory, so 
becoming to a brave man, forgetting the cautions 
of his sovereign, and rushing into the thickest of 
the fight; the naval supremacy of England com- 
pletely established by the defeat of the Armada, and 
the great deep itself made a monument of the na- 
tion's glory. 

The boast of the age of Elizabeth, was the 
splendid specimens of humanity which it produced. 
" There were giants in those days." Individuds 
seemed to condense in themselves the attainments 
of hosts. The accomplishments and prowess of the 
men of those times, inspire us with something 
like the feeling of wonder with which the soldier of 
the present day handles the sword of Robert Bruce, 
or the gigantic armor of Guy of Warwick. When 
we read the beautiful verses, " addressed to the 
author of the * Faerie Queene,' " by Raleigh, it is 
difficult to believe that they were penned by the 
same person, whose system of tactics was adopted 
so triumphantly at the Spanish invasion ; who was 
equally eminent as a general, a seaman, an explorer, 
and an historian ; and who shone unsurpassed for 
knightly graces and accomplishments, amidst the 
stars of the court. Such instances were not rare 
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and prodigious. Raleigh was not the Crichton of 
his age ; if the compliment belongs to any one pe- 
culiarly, it is Sydney ; but as we read over the list 
of distinguished persons, to whom Spenser addressed 
dedicatory stanzas, to be " sent with the * Faerie 
Queene/ " we become more and more at a loss to 
distinguish the greatest among them ; and we could 
believe, that many ages had been searched for so 
noble a catalogue. 

The principles which formed society, were pre- 
cisely such as were best calculated for the finest 
developments of character. The old high, fervid, 
spirit of chivalry was not lost ; there was the same 
sense of honor, the same knightly bearing, the same 
passion for glory, and the same admiration for cour- 
se and prowess, that had prevailed in the earlier 
days of its sway. But these were tempered by 
milder and more attractive virtues and accomplish- 
ments; the clerkly learning, which had held so 
humble a rank, in the days when nobles could 
scarcely sign their names, had now risen into far 
higher estimation. Great warriors were now no 
longer ashamed to know how to read and write ; 
on the contrary, the possession of learning and lite- 
rature, the delicate arts of poetry and music, the 
graces of conversation and manners, were now as 
requisite to the full accomplishment of the knight, 
as his horsemanship, or his skill in the management 
of his lance. In a word, the sterner characteristics 
of the ancient knight were softened down, in the 
age of Elizabeth, into the more perfect and grace- 
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ful attributes of the gentleman. The parfect gentle 
man was more completely exhibited in the days of 
Elizabeth, than at any time before ; for the chivalry 
and the accomplishments, which were then united 
in the same individual, had been formerly divided 
between the noble and the churchman, or the clerk. 

REPUTATION OF SPENSER. 

A new era of criticism has already commenced. 
The style is changed ; more enlarged views are en- 
tertained; a different and higher taste prevails; 
learning is stripped of pedantry, and made to clothe 
itself in the garb of common sense. We are of opin- 
ion, that Spenser is better understood and more justly 
appreciated at present, than he has been at any time 
since the days of Queen Elizabeth. In this respect, 
we must venture to differ from an accomplished 
writer of the present day in England. 

*' The admiration of this great poem,*' says Mr. 
Hallam,' speaking of the " Faerie Queene," ** was 
unanimous and enthusiastic. No academy had been 
trained to carp at his genius with minute cavilling ; 
no recent popularity, no traditional fame, (for Chau- 
cer was rather venerated than much in the hands of 
the reader,) interfered with the immediate recogni- 
tion of his supremacy. The ' Faerie Queene ' be- 
came, at once, the delight of every accomplished 
gentleman, the model of every poet, the solace of 
every scholar. In the course of the next century, by 

1 Introduction to the Literatvire of Europe in the 15th, 16th, and 
17th centuries. 
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the extinction of habits derived from chivalry, and 
the change, both of taste and language, which came 
on with the civil wars and the Restoration, Spenser 
lost something of his attraction and much more of 
his influence over literature ; yet, in the most phleg- 
matic temper of the general reader, he seems to have 
been one of our most popular writers. Time, how- 
ever, has gradually wrought its work ; and, notwith- 
standing the more imaginative cast of poetry in the 
present century, it may be well doubted, whether 
the * Faerie Queene* is as much read, or as highly 
esteemed, as in the days of Anne." 

The literary taste of England, which had been 
perverted and dazzled by the splendor of the age of 
Louis the Fourteenth, and degraded by the profane 
and ribald spirit of the court of Charles the Second, 
began to rise, in the days of Anne, from the infamy 
into which it had been plunged. The criticisms of 
Addison upon Milton, and of Hughes upon Spenser, 
in the " Spectator," and the paraphrase of the story 
of Amoret, in the " Tattler," all published within the 
first fifteen years of Anne's reign, show a great ad- 
vance in the taste for English literature beyond the 
preceding century. Dryden, who was the boldest 
defender of Spenser in his time, if not the only critic 
who dared to praise him at all, says, " His obsolete 
language, and the ill choice of his stanza, are faults 
but of the second magnitude ; for notwithstanding 
the first, he is still intelligible, at least after a little 
practice ; and for the last, he is the more to be ad- 
mired that, laboring under such a difficulty, his verses 
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are so numerous, so Tarious, and so harmonious, that 
only Virgil, whom he professedly imitated, has sur- 
passed him among the Romans, and only Mr. Waller 
among the English." It would be difficult, in the 
range of our literature, to select a passage which 
condenses more bad taste than this. The praise 
bestowed by a critic, who speaks of " the ill choice" 
of the Spenserian stanza, and who ranks Waller 
above Ben Jonson, Shakspeare, and Milton, loses 
all value. 

The relative merits of our poets began to be better 
understood in the succeeding century ; Waller was 
no longer accounted the first of English versifiers, 
nor Milton looked upon as a monstrous and unintel- 
ligible compound of Puritanism, chivalry, and classic 
erudition. It was discovered, that high treason was 
committed against Nature, when Bullock or Penketh- 
man attempted to " mend a noble play of Shakspeare 
or Jonson ;" that Spenser's style " is very poetical," 
*' his words are all true English and numbers exqui- 
site ;" that there is " great justness and variety " in 
his epithets ; and that he had ** an admirable talent 
in representations" of allegorical characters. The 
essay of Hughes upon allegorical poetry, and his re- 
marks on the " Faerie Queene," contain many just 
and sensible observations ; though at the same time 
they prove plainly enough, that that writer was inca- 
pable of forming a proper estimate of the merits of 
the poem. They do not reach the higher walks o f 
criticism ; they discuss the outward form and model 
of the poem ; the fertility and richness of imagina" 
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tion it displays ; its resemblance to classical poems, 
and to the poems of Italy ; the impropriety of laying 
the scene in Fairy land ; or introducing Fairies as 
large as human beings, and of confounding the two 
together, and of representing Arthur as only a pri- 
vate gentleman and a minor, instead of giving us a 
portion of his history as a king. But there is no 
attempt made in this critique to analyze the various 
leading characters; to measure the depth of the 
poet's wisdom ; the sound tone of morals which per- 
vades the work ; the power of thought displayed ; 
the pathos, the tenderness, delicacy, refinement, and 
loveliness, and at the same time the individuality and 
distinctness, of the heroines ; the different kinds of 
strength and valor which mark the heroes ; — these 
pass almost utterly unnoticed by Hughes. Mr. Hal- 
lam would surely rank the critique in ** Blackwood," 
which he praises so highly, far above anything that 
was written about Spenser in the days of Anne. 
For ourselves, we should consider his own condens- 
ed and excellent remarks upon the " Faerie Queene" 
as indicating a far more just appreciation of the old 
poet, than any period of the eighteenth century could 
boast of. 

The critical writings of the last century abound in 
notices of Spenser ; but we know of none on the 
whole, which seem to rate him so highly as he is 
regarded by the writers of the present day. Johnson 
wrote an essay in the " Rambler" upon the danger 
and impropriety of imitating Spenser ; he observes, 
"To imitate the fictions and sentiments of Spenser 
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can incur no reproach, for allegory is, perhaps, one 
of the most pleasing vehicles for instruction. But I 
am very far from extending the same respect to his 
diction or his stanza. His style was, in his own 
time, allowed to be vicious, so darkened with old 
words and peculiarities of phrase, and so remote 
from common use, that Jonson boldly pronounces 
him to have written no language. His stanza is at 
once difficult and unpleasing; tiresome to the ear 
by its uniformity, and to the attention by its length. 
Perhaps, however, the style of Spenser might by Icmg 
labor be justly copied ; but life is surely given us for 
higher purposes, than to gather what our ancestors 
have wisely thrown away, and to learn what is of no 
value but because it has been forgotten." 

Johnson undoubtedly had reason for giving this 
caution ; a better taste was apparently springing up 
with regard to English literature ; and the autocratic 
Doctor might have felt, perhaps, that with the growth 
of more pure and liberal criticism, his own influence 
in the republic of letters would be lessened. We 
learn from a paper published in the " Connoisseur," 
about the same time with the above remarks of John- 
son, that the attention of literary men was beginning 
to be directed to the purification of the language. 
" A friend of mine," says this writer, " lately gave 
me an account of a set of gentlemen, who meet to- 
gether once a week under the name of the English 
Club. The title with which they dignify their soci- 
ety, arises from the chief end of their meeting, which 
is to cultivate their mother tongue. They employ 
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half the time of their assembling in hearing some of 
oar best classics read to them, which generally furn- 
ishes them with conversation for the rest of the even- 
ing. They have instituted annual festivals in honor 
of Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, &^c., in each of 
which, an oration, interspersed with encomiums on 
the English language, is spoken in praise of the au- 
thor, who, in the phrase of the Almanac, gives the 
red letter to the day. They have established a fund 
from which handsome rewards are allotted to those, 
who shall supply the place of any exotic terms, that 
have been smuggled into our language, by homespun 
British words equally significant and expressive. 
Their proceedings, it must however be confessed, 
are somewhat unCashicmable, for the English tongue 
is become as little the general care as English beef 
or English honesty." 

Goldsmith, however, with all his fine genius, failed 
to discover the merits of Spenser. In his review of 
Church's edition, he remarks ; *' It is, it must be 
owned, somewhat surprising, that Spenser, who was 
so well acquainted with Virgil, should not have 
adopted the iEneid of the Rcmian poet, rather than 
the Ramans of the Wises and Jongleurs, his more 
immediate predecessors. It is true, he has endeav- 
ored to soften this defect by forming his wcMrk into 
an allegory ; however, the pleasure we receive from 
this species of composition, though never so finely 
balanced between truth and fiction, is but of a sub- 
ordinate nature, as we have always two passions 
opposing each other ; a love of reality, which r6- 
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presses the flights of fancy, and a passion for the 
marvellous, which would leave reflection behind." 
Goldsmith seems, however, to have had some dawn- 
ing notion, that Spenser was not appreciated as he 
ought to be. A ray of light, perhaps, did now and 
then shoot from that sun of brightness, and pierce 
the murky clouds which were rolling up from the 
earth, and obscuring the heavens, and a vague pro- 
mise of a brighter day did sometimes cheer the hearts 
of the prophets of those times. 

Later than the middle of the eighteenth century, 
we find Hume publishing these remarks upon Spen- 
ser. ''This poet contains great beauties, a sweet 
and harmonious versification, easy elocution, and a 
fine imagination. Yet does the perusal of his work 
become so tedious, that one never finishes it from 
the mere pleasure which it affords ; it soon becomes 
a kind of task-reading ; and it requires some effort 
and resolution to carry us on to the end of his long 
performance." '* The tediousness of continued alle- 
gory, and that too, seldom striking or ingenious, has 
also contributed to render the ' Faerie Queene ' pe- 
culiarly tiresome ; not to mention the too great fre- 
quency of its descriptions, and the languor of its 
stanza. Upon the whole, Spenser maintains his 
place upon the shelves among our English classics ; 
but he is seldom seen on the table ; and there is 
scarcely any one, if he dares to be ingenuous, but 
will confess, that notwithstanding all the merit of the 
poet, he affords an entertainment with which the 
palate is soon satiated." 
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The noblest tribute that was offered to the me- 
mory of Spenser during the eighteenth century, was 
undoubtedly Thomson's imitation of the " Faerie 
Queene," the "Castle of Indolence." Shenstone 
adopted the same stanza, and affected something of 
the antique style in his " School Mistress." Beattie 
used the Spenserian stanza in his " Minstrel," though 
in other respects the poem can scarcely be called an 
imitation. The " Castle of Indolence," in style and 
spirit, approaches the " Faerie Queene " much 
nearer than the poems of Shenstone and Beattie. 
Yet no one can compare the two without instantly 
feeling the immeasurable superiority of the old bard 
of chivalry. Thomson's imitation of Spenser re- 
minds us of the mimic sounds of a theatre compared 
with the burst of a martial band echoing among the 
rocks and hills, or the full swell of a cathedral or- 
gan. It is delightful, and we wish for nothing better 
till we listen to the original. Shenstone's ** School 
Mistress," as a poem, is agreeable, fanciful, and in- 
teresting ; as an imitation of Spenser, it is beneath 
notice. A better taste would lead to the adoption of 
the stanza without any pretence at imitation. This 
Burns has done in his ** Cotter's Saturday Night.'* 
This is no imitation. The stanza is no departed 
form, raised from the grave and galvanized into life, 
again, when its purpose is accomplished, to sink in 
death. Burns uses the stanza as if he had created 
it. It ought not to be called Spenserian in his hands, 
for it has nothing of Spenser but the number and 
arrangement of lines and rhymes ; it is not merely 
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ine^ired with life, it is life ; the rolling and ethereal 
mist of words, like the delicate vapor, that assumed 
by degrees the form of the White Lady of Avenel, 
gracefully gathers into fair proportions, and beams 
upon us with the radiance of Genius. 

We are well aware, that praise and admiration go 
a good deal by fashion. A few leading minds, in 
every community, give the watchword to the rest ; 
and it may undoubtedly be asserted with truth, that 
there is no absurdity so monstrous, that it may not 
become the rage, if a few men of genius are deter- 
mined that it shall. There are fashions in literature 
as in everything else ; sometimes they are in good 
taste, but, when otherwise, there is always this com- 
fort, that they are sure to be followed by a reaction. 

It is possible, therefore, that the admiration which 
is expressed of late years for Spenser, may be a mere 
fashion ; but we are more inclined to believe, that it 
is the sober judgment of an age of sound criticism, 
of better morals, and of a more elevated taste. 

At all events, such is the judgment of the age. 
The Spenserian stanza has been used by a throng of 
writers, from the humble aspirant to a place in the 
y poet's corner " of a newspaper, up to the sublime 
and lonely Byron. A host of critics have been busy in 
sounding the praises of the old poet ; beautiful edi- 
tions of his works have been published, and, what is 
more important, there is good reason to believe that 
they have been read. And Spenser is now univer- 
sally acknowledged, both in England and in this 
country, to belong to the first class of poeiis. 



SCENES IN EUROPE, 

YAIXET OF THE RHONE. JOURNEY OVER THE 
SIMPLON. 

From the New England Magazine. 

On a beautiful afternoon in August, I left Geneva, 
in company with a Tuscan lady, who was on her 
way to Florence. We followed the road along the 
northern shore of lake Leman, and, going by easy 
journeys, reached the little Tillage of Aigle, at the 
close of the second day. We had now lost sight of 
the lake ; inaccessible mountains rose up on each 
side, leaving a narrow, but fertile valley, through 
which the Rhone flows. We travelled along the 
banks of the river, crossing and recrossing several 
times, till we reached Brieg, where the road begins 
to ascend. On the way, we passed many beautiful 
and romantic spots ; the bridge of St. Maurice, a 
single arch of two hundred feet, thrown across the 
Rhone, the cascade of Pissevache, which falls from 
the Alps, into the valley beneath, displaying a thou- 
sand rainbow hues in the sunlight, and the Tourte- 
magne, another cataract, less lofty, but even more 
picturesque, tumbling over the mountain side, and 
hurrying to the valley. 
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One afternoon, we halted at the little city of Sion, 
one of the most remarkable places I ever saw. It is 
situated in the valley, about midway between the Alps 
on one hand, and the continued chain of the Jura on 
the other; it has the appearance of the greatest anti- 
quity ; a lofty wall, with indented battlements, encom- 
passes it entirely, so that the only approach is through 
a few gateways, whose time-worn stones seem totter- 
ing to their fall. It is an aristocratic little city, the 
residence of a Bishop ; and the houses have an air 
of grandeur rarely to be met with in the towns of 
Switzerland. 

On the eastern side, two hills, entirely distinct 
from each other, yet not more than half a mile apart, 
rise suddenly from the plain, to the height of four or 
five hundred feet, and apparently inaccessible, except 
on the side towards the city. The summit of each 
of these hills, or rather mountains, is crowned with 
the ruins of an immense castle. With much ado, 
we mounted up to one of these ruins by a foot-path, 
which winds along the side of the hill. We had 
toiled upward for some time, but still, as we looked 
up, there was the immense castle, far, far above us, 
the formidable walls resting on the very verge of a 
perpendicular rock, and apparently an eagle's flight 
alone could reach them. My companion, fatigued 
with having already mounted to a great height, sat 
down on the grass in despair ; but I determined to 
look a little farther, before I gave up the point. 
Ascending somewhat higher, I came to the eastern 
side of the hill, where I found myself on a small 
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platform, which looks down upon the valley and ter- 
minates in a precipice of several hundred feet, per- 
pendicular, at the foot of which, the stormy Rhone 
sweeps furiously hy. Still I found no access to the 
castle, which stood far above me, the rocks of its 
foundation setting hope at defiance. At length I 
spied at the foot of the rock, a low, narrow gateway, 
which I passed, and, turning to the left, and then to 
the right, saw before me a stairway, so long that it 
seemed to mount up to the very heavens. The steps 
were formed of rude stone, yet broad ; and the ascent 
was so gradual, that a horse might easily pass up and 
down. Satisfied that this was the only entrance, I 
returned for my companion, and we ascended to- 
gether. A large and strong gate, seemed anciently 
to have defended this passage, about half way up ; 
but the portals had long ago decayed and fallen from 
their hinges. Having reached the summit, we found 
ourselves on a sort of esplanade, surrounded on three 
sides by small houses, and an ancient Gothic church. 
On the west it is defended only by a parapet, which, 
however, in looking over it, was found to rise from 
another platform, lower down the hill, and defended 
in the same manner. 

The view from this elevation was very fine. Be- 
neath us was the city, with its venerable fortifications, 
its large square houses, and the fine cathedral ; farther 
on we saw the beautiful valley we had traversed, 
while the Alps and the Jura closed the scene. All 
about us had the appearance of extreme age ; the 
few low houses, constructed of the fallen stones, con- 
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trasted mournfully with the remains of Godiic splen* 
dor, which marked the ancient castle ; immense 
windows closed up, remains of towers and battle- 
vents, all the magnificent paraphernalia of a feudal 
residence, were blended curiously with the more re* 
cent and humble dwellings, inhabited by a few peas> 
ants, and half savage priests. The church appeared 
little injured by time, or the ravages of war ; a dark, 
heavy Gothic pile, lonesome and desolate. It seemed 
like burying ourselves alive, when we entered ; and, 
shuddering at the dreadful solitude, we hastily with- 
drew, and breathed more freely, when we had de- 
parted from the lonely walls of this abode of strength 
<uid terror. 

The other castle, upon the neighboring hill, is still 
more picturesque. On three sides, the hill rises 
perpendicularly from the plain, and the castle walls 
touch the very brink ; the only approach is from the 
city, and this is defended by a strong wall, at some 
distance from the castle, the path conducting through 
a lofty arched gateway. The walls of the castle 
seemed to be still perfect, and nothing indicated 
ruin, save that windows, doors, and roof, had fallen 
away. Seen at evening, the effect was very fine ; the 
whole form of the castle, the pointed windows, the 
battlements and towers, every part complete could be 
traced against the back-ground of the sky. It was 
one of the most sublime objects I ever beheld : per- 
fect solitude prevailed ; no sound issued from those 
desolate haunts, where ruin had made her abode ; no 
living thing was there, all was silent as the grave ; 
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and the scene reminded me of the wildest fictions of 
romance. 

These two castles, with another at a considerable 
distance, are said to haye been possessed anciently 
by three brothers, who commanded the valley, to the 
great annoyance of all travellers. Descending from 
their strong-holds, they attacked unarmed caravans, 
robbed the travellers, and sometimes carried them to 
the dungeons of their castles, from which they were 
only liberated, upon the payment of an exorbitant 
ransom. 

There is a story, that one of these castles having 
been taken by stratagem, a Spanish Bishop was found 
in the dungeon. Returning from an embassy to 
Rome, he was made prisoner with his suite, who 
were all put to death by the marauders. The Bishop, 
refusing to pay the ransom demanded, had suilfered 
three years severe imprisonment, when he was found 
there. 

At Brieg we began to ascend the Alps by the Sim* 
plon ; the road resembling that, by which I had 
crossed the Jura, being a narrow shelf cut in the side 
of the hill, a precipice on one hand, and a high wall 
of rocks on the other. The scenery, however, is 
much more beautiful ; the mountains, which approach 
the road, are more verdant, while their summits are 
far more lofty, and often covered with snow. At 
times the road passes through long galleries, hewn in 
the solid rock, of which there are five or six on the 
Simplon. The bridges are very beautiful, some of 
them joining two opposite mountains at their nearest 
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approach, and consisting of a single arch, thrown 
over a chasm of some hundred feet. Little streams, 
formed on the mountain tops, fall in glittering cas- 
cades over their craggy sides, and rush down the 
valley, to offer their tribute to the " arrowy Rhone." 
Occasionally, glaciers extend even to the road side. 
Here and there might be seen a peasant's cottage, 
and at regular stations on the way, are comfortable 
houses for travellers, who should be overtaken by the 
storm. But in general, nature alone holds sway ; we 
seemed to have entered her own temple, where she had 
fixed her abode among the everlasting hills, secure 
from the defiling hand of man. What, in compar- 
ison with the surrounding majesty, is the Simplon, 
the boasted work of the conqueror of Europe ! a 
slender path, hardly discoverable, often torn and 
washed away by the sporting elements, where the 
wayfarer creeps silently and almost breathlessly 
along, regarding with dread the impending crags, 
and the yawning abyss, and hurries on his way, awe- 
struck by the solitude and vastness of the scene. 

We reached the highest point about noon. A 
spacious convent, established there, offers food and 
lodging to the weary traveller, firee of expense. We 
were most cordially received by the monks, who con- 
ducted us over the whole building, and invited us to 
dinner; we were pressed for time, however, and 
obliged to decline their hospitality. We now began 
to descend with one wheel in the drag, so that the 
horses trotted easily down. The scenery on the 
Italian side is much the finest, the mountains ap- 
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proach nearer to each other, and are more bold and 
striking, than upon the side toward Switzerland ; the 
narrow ravine allows only room for the road, and the 
torrent, which tumbles over its rocky bed ; beautiful 
waterfalls of an hundred feet, descend from the 
mountains, one of them so near the road, that it is 
constantly wet with the spray. On each side rise, 
abruptly, the awful walls of the Alps, almost shutting 
out the day from the narrow clefr, through which the 
road passes. 

As we proceeded, the mountains again left a con- 
siderable valley between them; the softness and 
richness of the scenery, the shady nut-trees, the 
clustering grape-vines, the snow-white cottages, scat- 
tered on the hill-side, announced that we were now 
entering the garden of the world. At night-fall we 
had reached the plain, and I slept, for the first time 
in my life, in Italy. 



LAFAYETTE, IN 1832. 

I shared in the desire, common to all my country- 
men who arrive in France, to see Lafayette ; but I 
was told that it would be of no use to call and pre- 
sent letters at his house, for he was so much occu- 
pied with public affairs, that I should never be able 
to obtain an interview in this way. Not long after 
my arrival in Paris, however, I had the pleasure of 
meeting him at a soiree, at the house of the Ameri- 
can Minister. I saw him surrounded by a crowd, 
who flocked to meet him at his entrance ;, I saw him 
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entertaining them with conTersation, bright and 
courtier-like, as when, half a century before, he 
formed the ornament of the dainty saloons of Marie 
Antoinette. I softly joined the number who had 
gathered round him, but did not then venture to be 
presented. I afterwards met him at many other balls 
and parties, and observed, in every instance, the 
same appearance of vivacity and youthful feeling, 
which surprised me at first. Age did not appear to 
have dimmed his powers in the least ; and at seven- 
ty-five, the old man was still the star of the saloons, 
the foremost of his party, the pride of two worlds. 

It was my good fortune to become much acquaint- 
ed with Lafayette, during the succeeding year. A 
number of Americans, at his instance^ had formed 
themselves into a committee, to assist him in dis* 
tributing to the refugee Poles the money sent them 
from America, for their relief. I was a member of 
this committee ; we met every Wednesday evening, 
at the house of Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper. Lafayette 
was a constant attendant, and as our business never 
occupied much time, we were usually entertained by 
his conversation. He was a great talker, and he 
talked well. I have nevar been more interested in 
any discussion, than in the conversations at these 
meetings. One evening, I shall long remember. It 
was the twenty-second of February, the hundredth 
anniversary of Washington's birth-day. We had met 
to transact the business of the committee ; probably 
most of us, without reflecting what the day was. 
The fact was mentioned, by some one, in the course 
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of the evening, and oar hospitable entertainer pro- 
posed drinking to the memory of the father of our 
country ; and, accordingly, champaigne was brought. 
Lafayette was much interested-— told us numerous 
anecdotes of Washington, and the American revolu- 
tion ; and we remained till a late hour of the night, 
listening to the conversation, and not envying our 
friends at home, the dinners and balls and other 
festivities, which graced the occasion. 

Having received an invitation, from Lafayette, to 
visit Lagrange, I left Paris, in company with an 
American friend, one fine morning in June, in the 
diligence for Rosoy, the nearest village to the Gen- 
eral's estate. The distance is about thirty-five miles, 
over a road, for the most part, uninteresting. The 
castle of Vincennes attracted our attention, th6ugh 
we had not time to stop and examine it. It appeared 
to be a collection of towers, joined by a wall of great 
height and thickness. Some of the towers had the 
appearance of antiquity; but the rich old gothic 
carved work, being supplied with plain masonry, 
wherever it had perished, the effect was very bad. 
On the whole, if we except the Gothic chapel, the 
summit of which alone could be seen above the wall, 
the edifice had rather the appearance of our States' 
prisons, than of a military fortress. The forest of 
Vincennes is very fine, extending over an immense 
tract, and formerly used by the Kings of France, as 
hunting ground. Since the accession of Louis Phi- 
lippe, the royal forests have been thrown open to the 
public, and the game is now nearly all killed. 
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Arrived at Roeoy, we took a guide to conduct us 
to Lagrange ; and having followed the public road 
for about half a mile, we came to a path, by the road 
side, which, we were told, would conduct us to the 
house. We followed this for some time, winding 
through the wood or along the meadow, till we at 
length discerned, amidst a bower of trees, the gray 
towers of the chateau. We traversed a short cause- 
way, deeply shaded with pines and weeping willows, 
crossed the little bridge, which is thrown over the 
moat, and entered at the dark and heavy Gothic 
portal, which opened before us between two circular 
towers covered with ivy, which curtains the whole 
side of the castle. We afterwards gathered a few 
leaves of the ivy, as a memorial of Lagrange — the 
more interesting, from its having been planted by the 
hands of Charles James Fox. 

Having passed the gateway, we found ourselves in 
a quadrangle, around three sides of which, the castle 
is built. The fourth side opens to the west, and 
affords a line view of the park, which is clustered 
with elms and other trees, and stretches away, to a 
great distance, on each side of the chateau. With 
much ado, we found our way to the right door ; and, 
having sent up our names, were immediately wel- 
comed by the General, in his usual kind and hospit- 
able manner, and at once installed as members of the 
family. 

The rooms in the chateau are charmingly situated, 
especially those in the circular towers, as they com- 
mand a view on three sides. The General told us. 
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that the building was probably erected some time in 
the thirteenth century. It was, originally, a very 
strong castle — the walls being immensely thick, and 
of solid masonry ; and, as we looked at it, there was 
no great difficulty in imagining what its original ap- 
pearance might have been. It was not unlike the 
ancient barons' castles, described in the Waverley 
novels; the fourth side of the quadrangle was then 
undoubtedly protected by a lofty and strong wall, 
and perhaps another tower to complete the six. Be- 
hind the battlements, the knights were stationed, on 
the approach of an enemy, and a broad, deep moat 
encircled the whole; the drawbridge was raised, 
and the portcullis — the grooves of which are stiD 
visible — defended the entrance, while the narrow 
loop-holes, in the towers, bristled with arrows. At 
a little distance stood the chapel — respected even 
by the enemies of the lords of Lagrange — now, 
most unceremoniously, converted into a bam. The 
exterior, however, retains its ecclesiastical appear- 
ance ; and being surrounded with trees, is a very 
picturesque object. 

In the evening, we went to look at the presents, 
which Lafayette had received from America. The 
first which we noticed, was the race-boat, * Ameri- 
can Star,' which beat the English boat, at New 
York. A very pretty house is built over it, the sides 
of which are covered with wire net-work, so that the 
boat can always be seen without entering. Thence 
we went to the farm-yard, where we found a large 
collection of domestic fowl, of every kind ; also, pigs, 
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sheep, cattle, of American breed, in abundance. 
Everything looked flourishing and in fine order ; and 
the barns and their contents would have done honor 
to an English farmer. 

We spent two days at this charming place, walking 
in the park, or conversing with the General and his 
interesting family. The morning after we arrived, 
we had a proof of the reverence and affection with 
which Lafayette was regarded by the neighboring 
inhabitants. There was a review of the National 
Guard of Rosoy that day, and the commandant pro- 
posed to come and salute the General — for the ses- 
sion of the Chambers had but lately closed at Paris, 
and the two Lafayettes, both of them Deputies, had 
very recently arrived at Lagrange. The troops, to 
the number of three or four hundred, were marched 
into the inner square of the castle ; and the Mayor 
of the town, who accompanied them, made a speech 
to the General, expressing the approbation of his 
constituents, and their satisfaction at seeing him 
among them again ; which speech was followed by 
lively acclamations of *' Vive le General!** The 
old man replied to them with propriety and elo- 
quence ,** and, as I had never been able to hear him 
respond in this way in America, I was greatly pleased 
to hear him speak on such an occasion, at home. 

Indeed, it had a strong effect on my feelings, to 
visit this venerable man, thus at his own quiet home. 
I had seen him six years before, on his triumphal 
journey through the States, and I supposed, when he 
bade farewell to our shores, that I had seen him for 
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the last time. To behold him again, in his own 
coontry, after my long wanderings ; to visit him at 
his home, to see him surrounded by his children, 
down to the fourth generation, and living among 
them in patriarchal dignity ; to wander with him, in 
the hospitable shades of Lagrange, and listen to his 
conversation, alike interesting, whether it turned on 
the past or the present — all this inspired me with 
new emotions; and I seemed rather to be in the 
{Mresence of one who was rewarded for the labors, 
counsels, and dangers of a well-spent life, by a habi- 
tation in the dwelling-place of the blest, than of a 
mcMTtal like myself. 



ANCIENT PORTRAITS IN THE GALLERY OF FLORENCE. 

In the famous gallery at Florence, there is a col- 
lection of antique busts of distinguished Romans, 
which are undoubtedly correct portraits, as they are 
known to have been copied from the life. They in- 
terested me greatly ; and as I have never seen any 
description of them in print, I offer the following 
pages, from notes taken in the gallery. 

The busts are ranged on each side of an immense 
cwridor, or passage-way. I came first to the bust of 
Pompey the Great. The head is not very well shap- 
ed ; the forehead is narrow, but high enough ; the 
face is handsome ; the nose rather Grecian ; and the 
features generally small and handsome. The coun** 
tenance is animated, and expresses an amiable dis- 
position ; but there is very little which indicates 
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greatness, either in the expression of the face or the 
formation of the head. Next to this are two busts of 
Julius Caesar, one of which has the head of bronze. 
The laurel wreath is not seen on cither ; and the 
baldness of the fore part of the head, of which he 
was so much ashamed, is fully displayed. The heads 
are not alike ; the bronze is the best, but both are 
bad ; the marble bust has the forehead very low, and 
the nose appears extremely long in consequence. 
The profile of the bronze is good, though the fore- 
head is retreating ; the nose is slightly aquiline, and 
the features small. On the whole, taking either bust 
for a likeness, or forming my ideas from both, I 
should say Julius Csesar had a badly-shaped head ; 
but this is perhaps atoned for by the striking expres- 
sion of the deeply-furrowed and care-worn counte- 
nance; energy and determination appear in every 
line ; a piercing look and a decisive air characterize 
the face, which is evidently that of a man irresistibly 
bent upon his object, and hesitating not as to the 
means of accomplishing it. The handsome features 
of Augustus next attracted my attention. His head 
is good, though the front is rather low ; the counte- 
nance expresses amiable feeling, rather than dignity ; 
there is nothing in it which indicates the proscriber 
of Cicero or the conqueror of Marc Antony. I came 
now to the bust of a woman of exquisite beauty ; that 
Grecian forehead and nose, that small mouth, that 
round and finely-formed chin, that voluptuous throat, 
might have served for the model of a Venus. It is 
Julia, the daughter of Augustus and the wife of 
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Agrippa. The forehead seems rather low — for this 
was esteemed a great beauty among the Romans — 
and the form of her head is like that of her father's ; 
the hair is parted on the front and combed back of 
the ears, being gathered in a simple knot behind — a 
most beautiful way of arranging it : the face is dig- 
nified, but you think only of the beauty while you 
contemplate it. The bust of Agrippa stands nearly 
opposite. Energy, decision, and majesty, are the 
characteristics of the face ; some would say there 
was too much sternness ; the brows are heavy, and 
have the appearance of a scowl ; but the goodness 
expressed in the countenance contradicts this first 
impression. The head is magnificent — the front 
broad and high, and the whole skull finely formed. 
The features are Grecian, and very handsome, and 
nature seems to have lavished her gifls upon the man. 
Near Agrippa, is Tiberius. The likeness was taken 
probably in the earlier part of his reign, before all 
his detestable qualities were developed. The head 
is very well formed ; but the countenance is coarse, 
vulgar, and sensual, and there is a brutality in the 
expression, which is very disagreeable to look at. 
The daughter of Marc Antony and of Octavia deserv- 
ed a moment's notice, and I was attracted by her dig- 
nified as well as beautiful face, and her admirably- 
formed head. In all the busts of females the dress is 
extremely modest, but particularly so in that of An- 
tonia, whose virtues form a bright contrast to the 
prevailing licentiousness of the age. Close by is the 
bust of the infamous Messalina, whose debaucheries 
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and crimes brought her to an untimely death ; her 
trial, condemnation and death are finely described bj 
Tacitus, in the eleventh book of the Annals, and, 
having there traced her character, I was much inter- 
ested in examining her features. There is nothing 
in her strikingly-handsome face virhich indicates her 
character ; and, unless there be something too little 
modest in the rich curling of her hair, no one would 
imagine this to be the portrait of a voluptuous and 
depraved woman ; the formation of her head shows 
considerable intellectual power, which she probably 
possessed. Opposite, is the bust of Nfro : the por- 
trait seems to have been taken in his youth, before 
the deformity of his character was exhibited ; as here 
represented, he has a well-shaped head, and a fat, 
jolly, and rather pleasing countenance ; the nose is 
thin and somewhat aquiline; there was, however, 
an expression in the face which did not please me — 
a sort of hypocritical benignity, which utters tones 
of sorrow while it tortures a victim ; if there is any- 
thing predicted by his look, of his future ferocity, it 
is in this expression. Near him is his mistress, the 
celebrated Poppsa, the most beautiful woman of the 
time ; her celebrity, however, was probably not ow- 
ing merely to her beauty, which is indeed great; 
there is an animation, a brilliancy in her look, which 
shows the workings of mind ; her countenance is 
rather bold, but full of vivacity, like that of a very 
witty person. I have no doubt she was a woman of 
talent and a great belle. Her hair is dressed with 
great care, in a manner which displays her face to 
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advantage. No one can pass the head of Antoninus 
Pius without being attracted by the majesty and benev- 
olence of the expression. The forehead is high and 
broad, the nose thin and aquiline, and the face rather 
long ; the prevailing characteristic in the countenance 
is goodness ; the dignity is increased by the long beard. 
This is supposed to be an excellent likeness. The 
next bust was that of a woman, remarkable ibr the 
fine preservation. Though undoubtedly an antique, 
it still has no mark of age, none of that yellowish 
color of the ancient statues ; it is fresh as from the 
hands of Ui^ sculptor ; like all the women whose 
busts are preserved in this gallery, it is singularly 
beautiful — a circumstance which would lead one to 
suspect the correctness of the likeness ; it is the bust 
of Faustina mater ; nothing can be more exquisite 
than the face and the arrangement of the hair, which 
is twined in wreaths about her head. The counte- 
nance of Vespasian is that of a philosopher rather 
than a monarch ; in later times it might have been 
taken for that of a jolly monk. The head is bald ; 
the countenance very broad and full of benevolence 
and amiable feeling: I could not help noticing also, 
the great size of the ears. His son Titus has a 
finely-shaped head, and the features are handsome, 
particularly the mouth. The portrait of Domitian 
is not considered correct ; the head is intellectual, 
the face thin, and the upper lip projects a very little. 
There are three busts of Trajan, of which the colos- 
sal one is considered the best likeness ; the other 
two are absolutely weak, especially about the mouth ; 
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in the large one, the head is well formed and the face 
good, though not remarkable for anything. Adrian 
has a very good countenance, marked with thought 
and very dignified ; the beard and mustachios become 
him extremely well ; he is very properly represented 
in his armor, as he was probably seldom without it. 
I was much interested in the four busts of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, which represent him at different 
periods of his life. In the first, he is perhaps four- 
teen or sixteen years of age — some would say twen- 
ty or over ; the thin, pale countenance commands 
our interest at once, and displays ^o advantage 
the broad and lofty forehead ; this peculiar thinness 
of the face, which is marked with thought, does 
not disappear till a somewhat advanced age, in which 
he is represented in the fourth bust. In this, the 
countenance is more stately, and the dignity is in- 
creased by the long beard. Lucius Verus is remark- 
able for his long, shaggy, knotty hair, which seems 
absolutely piled upon his head; the front is very 
good, but the countenance has a disagreeable and 
even brutal expression. The head of Sept. Severus 
is well formed ; the forehead is high and the counte- 
nance amiable, but the nose is very ugly. Caracalla 
is remarkable for his bold and commanding look, the 
effect of which is increased by his long beard. We 
come next to Heliogabalus ; his countenance is weak, 
almost imbecile — but the features are rather hand- 
some. There are two busts of Alexander Severus ; 
in one of these, the formation of the head is very 
poor — a defect which is somewhat contradicted in 
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the other ; the ears are very large, and project from 
the head. Amidst all these, it was pleasant to meet 
with the sweet face of Julia Aquila Seyera, a vestal 
▼irgin ; mildness and goodness are the characteris- 
tics of this lovely countienance ; the hair is simply 
parted on the forehead, and combed back of the ears. 
She was afterwards compelled to marry Heliogaba- 
lus. I came next to the bust of the Thracian bar- 
barian, the gigantic Maximin, whom Severus raised 
to the highest offices, and who at length arrived at 
the throne of the world by the murder of his bener 
factor. The ^ad is finely shaped, the countenance 
bold and majestic, and deeply marked with care and 
passion. The head of Constantine the Great shows 
that sculpture was on the decline in his time ; there 
is a sort of hardness and stiffiiess in the outlines, like 
that observable in the first paintings since the revival 
of the arts. The face is rather long and thin, but 
bold ; the forehead high, the look piercing, and the 
expression striking, but not agreeable. In one of 
the side rooms I saw the bust of Marc Antony. The 
head is uncommonly fine, and the features handsome ; 
the characteristic of the face is dignity ; the neck is 
uncommonly large — the effect perhaps of passion. 
All along the great gallery are hung the portraits of 
the most distinguished sovereigns, and the remarka- 
ble men of almost all nations. I was less interested 
in these, as I have no fa^th in their correctness ; yet 
some of them are undoubtedly good likenesses. I was 
most attracted by the pictures of Saladin, the great 
opposer of Richard Cceur de Lion, and of Mahomet. 
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The former I suppose to be a fancy piece ; the face 
is yery superb, the features small and very handsome, 
and the expression pleasing. Mahomet has not a 
very good head; the front is retreating, the nose 
aquiline, the mouth and chin small. But the coun- 
t^iance is full of fire, and is remarkably expressive. 
He is dressed in the Oriental style, and has a drawn 
oimeter in his hand. 



ROME. 

I have spent the day in visiting ancient Rome. 
Setting out early in the morning, with two compan- 
ions, we went first to the Forum. It is astonishing 
how this ground has been filled up with earth : the 
arc of Septimus Sever us, which stands near the Cap- 
itoline hill, is at least half buried ; and in order that 
it may be seen, the ground has been carried away for 
a space of several feet around it, so that it appears to 
stand in a cellar : the surface of the ancient forum 
being nearly twenty feet lower than at present. In 
order, therefore, to bring the whole of these ancient 
monuments to light, it has been necessary to make 
large excavations in every part of the forum, which 
now resembles more a brick-kiln than anything else, 
being full of great pits dug in the sand. Along the 
north side is a shady avenue ; but, upon the field it^ 
self, there is no sign of vegetation. A few columns, 
standing here and there, of vast size and exquisite pro- 
portions, indicate the site of the ancient temples. The 
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place is pointed out where the temple of Concord 
was : but there are now no remains of it. Indeed, 
of all the temples which surround the Forum, I do 
not think anything more remains than thirty or forty 
columns. But the whole ground about it is covered 
with ruins. On the right hand of the Sacred Way 
are the ruins of the palace of the emperor Domitian, 
on the left of the temple of Augustus and Faustina, 
consisting of a beautiful portico, with some portion 
of the ancient wall ; farther on, are three immense 
arches, a part of the temple of Remus ; and passing 
through the triumphal arch of Titus, you have still 
on the left the extensive remains of the temple of 
Venus and Rome, consisting principally of broken 
walls ; part of the cella remains, however, with a 
richly fi^etted semi-dome, that was probably inlaid at 
one time, with plates of bronze and silver. We then 
wound round a hill near the Coliseum, and went to 
the church of St. Pietro in vinculis — a small build- 
ing, interesting chiefly for twenty marble Doric col- 
umns (taken from the baths of Dioclesian), and the 
famous statue of Moses, by Michael Angelo. This 
represents the patriarch sitting and holding the tables 
in his right hand and resting them on his knee. His 
robes are long, flowing, and graceful ; the counte* 
nance, which is turned to the left slightly, is full of 
fire and energy ; the head and face bear strongly the 
Jewish traits ; the statue is colossal ; the arms and 
legs, w^ich are partly bare, are very fine, and the 
whole is filled with dignity and inspires awe. In the 
same church are preserved the chains with which St 
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Peter was bound in Jerusalem and at Rome ; but we 
were not permitted to see them. Passing on, we 
came at length to the magnificent church of St. Gio- 
vanni, in Laterano. The hill is said to be thus 
named from the palace of Plautius Later anus, put to 
death for conspiring with Seneca against Nero. It 
stood upon this spot, and the property, being confis- 
cated, came into the possession of the emperors. 
Constantine built the first Christian church on this 
hill. It has been burnt and otherwise injured at 
different times ; but the popes have raised the present 
magnificent edifice upon the same spot, and some 
parts of the ancient church are still seen there. 
Near the church is an Egyptian obelisk, a hundred 
and fifteen feet high, covered with hieroglyphics, and 
the largest in Rome. It was originally placed in the 
temple of the Sun, at Thebes, and was brought to 
Rome by the son of Constantine the Great. Pope 
Sixtus V. had it placed upon the spot which it now 
occupies. There seems to be an eternity in these 
Egyptian monuments ; like the everlasting hills, they 
defy the hand of time ; a double antiquity rests upon 
them, and yet they seem to have but just issued from 
the hand of the artist. The three finest, I think, are 
the one before the church of St. 'Peter's, that in the 
piazza del Popolo, and the one on the Lateran. 
They are of immense size and in perfect preser- 
vation, having nothing of that appearance of age 
which mark the remains of Roman sculpture. 

From this we went to the tomb of the Scipios, on 
the Appian way, near the Porta Capena. The fi-ont 
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is of the Doric style, and in very good preservation. 
We entered with lights, and plunged into the cavern ; 
deep, dismal, and cold, it seemed indeed as if we 
were entering the city of the dead. We followed 
our guide through many a winding gallery and many 
a silent chamber, pausing every now and then to read 
the inscriptions engraved upon marble tablets and 
fastened to the wall ; these, however, were only 
copies, the originals having been removed to the 
Vatican. At length we arrived at the end of this 
labyrinth, and joyfully retraced our steps to the 
cheerful light of day, for the night of ages seemed to 
dwell in the cavern. 

Then following the city wall, we came to the py- 
ramid of Caius Cestius, probably erected in the Au- 
gustan age. We did not enter, being told there was 
nothing to see within. It is somewhat overgrown 
with wild plants, but is very well preserved ; the 
beauty of the monument, however, is not very re- 
markable. Adjoining this is the burying-ground of 
the Protestants, and chiefly filled with English and 
American monuments. What a combination! the 
tombs of a Roman priest, who died two thousand 
years ago, and an inhabitant of the distant western 
world,* built side by side, and their ashes reposing 
peacefully together. This little burying-ground was 
very interesting. There is something peculiarly 
mournful in contemplating the graves and the monu- 

> The last grave prepared in this little cemetery, was for a 
youDg American, who died last winter at Rome. 
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ments of those who have died far away from their 
home, in a strange land. We are insensibly led to 
think of the last moments of these unhappy wander- 
ers, perishing in the midst of strangers ; the wild 
grass which waves over their tombs and conceals 
their names, is an emblem of the loneliness of their 
death-bed. It was very touching to me, also, to read 
the inscriptions in my native tongue, so far from the 
land where it is spoken. To the inhabitants of this 
country, they are a dead letter ; they speak to the 
traveller alone ; they tell him of the strong love of 
distant friends which has claimed this little spot for 
its kingdom, and has here raised its simple memori- 
als of respect and affection amidst the ruins of a 
perished nation, and on the soil where bigotry now 
reigns ; they warn him, too, that, like those who 
slumber beneath, he may here find the end of his 
wanderings ; and then his thoughts turn towards 
home, as to a lost Paradise which his feet are never 
again to press. 

Near this, rises Monte Testaccio, said to be form- 
ed entirely of broken earthen-ware that has been cast 
there. From the summit, we had a fine view of an 
extensive country, bordered by hills, which the pens 
of Cicero and of Ovid have rendered classical. Be- 
neath our feet rolled the Tiber, and on the other side 
rose Mount Aventine and Palatine, and all the ruin- 
covered soil on which stood ancient Rome. De- 
scending, we arrived at the circular temple of Vesta, 
which I have already mentioned. Nineteen of the 
columns are there, one only having been carried 
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away. The whole portion which originally rested 
upon them is gone, and the temple is now surmount- 
ed by an ugly little roof, which accords very ill with 
the solid materials and elegant workmanship of the 
ancient parts, and looks like a Chinese hat on the 
Venus di Medicis. Near this is the temple of For- 
tuna Virilis, which has been patched up, and forms 
now part of a church. The columns, of the Ionic 
order, along the side and front, and the portion of 
the pediment which formed the front, are undoubt- 
edly ancient. On the other side of the street, is the 
house of Rienzi — a strange-looking and ruinous 
edifice, loaded with ornaments in stone, which savor 
of the middle ages ; they are very rich, however, and 
the house forms an interesting contrast to its classic 
neighbors. 

Continuing our walk, we stopped a moment to 
look at the remains of the theatre of Marcellus. It 
now forms the front of a block of houses — about a 
quadrant of the circle remaining. It was built like 
the Coliseum : first, a story supported with Tuscan 
columns and arches between them, then of the Ionic 
order, and finally I suppose the Corinthian, though 
none of the columns are left. This small portion of 
the edifice was all we could see, the other part being 
entirely absorbed in the surrounding houses. It 
probably never constituted more than a semi-circle ; 
the stage might have been square, without any pre- 
tensions to architecture. 

Passing on, we came at last to the Tarpeian rock, 
or what purports to be such. It is easy to see that 
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the precipice was originally of more than twice it§ 
present height, and it would be a very awkward thing 
to tumble off, as it must be nearly forty feet high 
now, and I think may have originally been a hundred. 
We visited the palazzo Borghese. The gallery 
of paintings is the only part exhibited. There are 
some very superb ones in this collection, among 
which I noticed the following. First, there were two 
small pieces by George Vasiri : ' Leda ' and ' Lucre- 
tia.' They are remarkable for the style, which is 
quite original, both as to drawing and coloring. 
The faces are both beautiful, but entirely different ; 
Leda has an innocent, smiling, open face, and might 
pass for an American or French woman ; but Lucre- 
tia has the true Grecian face, with all its majesty ; 
despair and determination, outraged honor and the 
fearless contemplation of death are displayed in her 
magnificent countenance, and you feel that you are 
in the presence of a superior being. There were 
two or three paintings by Valatin, (I never heard of 
him before) which pleased me much. His * Joseph 
interpreting ' is a fine piece ; the young Hebrew is 
passing fair, anci inspiration lights up his features. 
Then there were some splendid works of Titian, in 
his own style ; the * Three Graces ' and the ' Sacred 
and Profane Love.' Vandyke was a glorious painter ; 
his ' Crucifixion ' and his ' Entombing of Christ ' 
show genius in every line. I did not think he was 
so fine a historical painter ; his portraits are the best 
I have ever seen. There were two or three pieces 
by Andrea del Sarto, on his favorite subject, the Holy 
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Family ; and a * Prodigal Son,' by Guercino. There 
is certainly a similarity in the style of these two art- 
ists ; a softness, purity and dignity, withal, which I 
find only in Raphael. Guercino is my favorite of all, 
except Raphael and Titian ; the latter excels him in 
power, and there is a heaVenliness in the paintings 
of Rapheal which no other man ever attained to. 
Guido is sometimes more sublime than Andrea del 
Sarto or Guercino, but he often falls below them ; 
yet the glory of Guercino's ' Sibyl '• is unsurpassed. 
I stopped a long time at the portrait of Cssar Borgia, 
by Raphael, for, independently of the splendor of the 
painting, I was interested in studying the counte- 
nance of this man. Caesar Borgia was the devil, I 
believe, or something near it ; crime was his foster- 
brother, and the bowl and dagger his playthings. 
He was an elegant-looking fellow, just a hero for the 
Pelham novels ; and his rich doublet, with sleeves of 
velvet, displays his form to advantage ; the small cap, 
with its long, bending feather and costly loop, shades, 
but does not conceal his comely features ; his lofty 
brow announces deep thought and sage Qounsel ; 
yet there is an air of rakishness in his curly hair, in 
his deep, dark eyes, and his satirical mouth. At 
first, it seemed impossible that this should be the 
countenance of a monster, whose very name inspires 
horror ; but the longer I contemplated it, the more 
evident were the traits. Among the most famous 
of the paintings in this gallery, is one by Domeni- 
chino, representing Diana and her nymphs ; and the 
Danae of Coreggio. 
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A party of us went out to Tivoli to spend the 
day. It was here, among the hills, oyer which the 
classic Anio pours, that Maecenas erected his villa ; 
here he entertained his gifted friend Horace ; here 
were the haunts of Virgil and Ovid ; and here Au* 
gustus retired from the dust and noise of the city. 
Tivoli is on the spot where stood the ancient city 
of Tibur, which did not come under the Roman 
sway till the year 400, a. u. c. It is most roman- 
tically situated on a hill, from which the Anio falls 
into the valley beneath. As we approached the 
town, nothing indicated the beauties we were to find 
there. Ascending a long hill, we came into a dirty 
village, with narrow streets and staring inhabitants, 
and soon reached our inn, which proved to be better 
than the outside indicated. A ride of nearly twenty 
miles, in the sharp morning air, had sharpened the 
edge of our appetites, and temples, waterfalls, and 
ruins were forgotten, while sundry quantities of beef- 
steak, eggs, omelets, coffee, bread and butter, &c., 
were undergoing an animated discussion. At length, 
this important business finished, we marched off un- 
der the command of a half-savage cicerone, to see 
the wonders of Tivoli. Five minutes' walk brought 
us to the edge of a hill, from which we looked down 
upon the Anio, which was hastening to its fall.' Con- 
tinuing onward, we passed through a gate, and came 
to the temple of the Sibyl, as they call it. It is an 
exquisite ruin, circular, and surrounded with fluted 
columns. The position of this beautiful temple 
shows all the taste and romance (if I may so call it) 
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of classic days. It stands on the edge of a precipice, 
and the river pours into the gulf beneath. On the 
opposite side of this deep and dark ravine, the Sabine 
hills rise suddenly to a greater height than these we 
stood upcn. To have a view of the cascade, how- 
ever, we descended by a winding path till we reach- 
ed the lowest point. We here found ourselves in a 
deep gulf; on three sides, the perpendicular walls of 
mountains rose s^bruptly round us ; on the right hand 
a cavern, over-arched with vast rock, and christened 
" Neptune's Grot," was the receptacle of an impetu- 
ous torrent,, which came bursting in through a narrow 
sqierture above. On the other side of the gulf was 
the cascade ; the water fell in an unbroken sheet of 
^very foaw, and the rising spray, wafted in billows 
down the ravine, displayed for a moment its rainbow 
hues in the sunlight and vanished in the air. Far 
above us, cm Its bold jutting rock, stood the classic 
temple I have mentioned, and seemed to preside over 
the scene as the genius of the place. At a distance, 
OB the (^posite side, were extensive ruins, which 
might have once formed part of some Roman villa. 
We lingered an hour on this delicious spot, and then 
ascended to the town, which traversing, we came to 
remains of the villa of Maecenas, on the other side. 
The situation is very beautiful. An amphitheatre of 
hills stretches round behind, and in front is the vast 
Campagna di Roma, with a view of the distant city. 
Of the villa, (if such it was) a number of long, arch- 
ed galleries remain, through which a stream rushes 
and carries several mijils) which have been constructr 
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ed here ; they stand on the edge of the hills, and the 
little brooks, escaping from the sides, fall into the 
valley. 

Near the city of Tibur, but on the other side, are 
the remains of the villa of Adrian, one of the most 
superb retreats which the magnificence of any mon- 
arch has formed. Some of the finest ancient statues 
— the Venus di Medicis, for instance — were found 
among the ruins. At present, they have but little 
interest, except as indicating the site and extent of 
the palace and its appurtenances, and perhaps assist- 
ing the antiquarian in his investigations. They are 
too much decayed and crumbled for imagination ever 
to build its fabrics upon them, and the beauty of a 
ruin is hardly discoverable in them. Like almost all 
Roman remains, they astonish by their vastness. 
There is something in the appearance of an arch, 
especially among ruins, which conveys the idea of 
grandeur ; and the vast span of some of those in this 
villa, as well as in other ruins I have seen here, 
seems to make them the very emblems of sublimity. 
Having passed the day on these hallowed spots, we 
returned to Rome. 

Near Tivoli, on the road to Rome, is a circular 
tomb of the Plautian family. It is much in the style 
of the mausoleum of Adrian. We were not permit- 
ted to enter. Not far from this is a stream, which 
might pass for the Styx or Cocytus, or a branch at 
least. The waters run white with the sulphur, and 
such a stench issues from the rushing torrent, that 
we were glad to let curiosity rest, and hurry by. In 
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general, the country between Rome and Tivoli is a 
desert ; and the ruined towers and castles, scattered 
over the wide plain, are the only mark that man has 
dwelt there. 

We visited the capitol, — ascending the long 
stairway, passing between the statues of Castor 
and Pollux, till we reached the summit. Here 
we stopped to look at an equestrian statue of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, in bronze, made I know not when, 
but antique. It is very beautiful, particularly the 
horse. The ^ emperor appears in the act of address- 
ing the people or receiving their salutations. I was 
not exactly pleased with his position as he sat on the 
horse ; still it was merely because I had been accus- 
tomed to the statues of knights mounted on the high 
saddles with stirrups. This one had neither ; a sim- 
ple housing, spread upon the back of the horse, is all 
the harness. The emperor is clothed in the armor 
of the time ; the legs bare, with sandals on the feet ; 
his head and arms are also uncovered. The whole 
was originally gilded. It is a most interesting work, 
the first antique equestrian statue I had ever seen, 
and gave me a better idea of the Roman cavalry than 
I ever had before. We entered, first, the gallery of 
statues on the right hand. Near the door, is a co- 
lossal statue of Minerva, armed. It is full of dignity, 
and the countenance is proud and threatening; it 
accords with my school-boy ideas of this goddess — 
proud, revengeful, unapproachable; but still more, 
perhaps, because there is a picture in Tooke's 
Pantheon something like the statue. Near this, is 
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the statue of Diana, hunting with her dog. She is 
crowned with the crescent. The piece is full of 
lightness, life and beauty ; and as I gazed on her 
chaste features, animated with exertion, I thought 
the lines of Shakspeare, in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, might be better applied to her than to the 
detestable old woman for whom they were written. 
After this, we roamed through numerous ^artments 
filled with interesting objects, among which I noticed 
the celebrated mosaic of the doves drinking, froin 
Adrian's villa. There were several beautiful statues, 
also ; one was a Cupid, bending his bow — an exqui- 
site piece, and, I supposec, elebrated, as I have seen 
many casts of it. It is represented not in the usual 
manner, as a chubby infant ; yet you would, without 
hesitation, say this was the statue of a young child. 
The form has the proportions of a grown man, but 
the soilness and delicacy of a child. The face, too, 
is not that of a common child ; the proportions are 
perfectly developed and of great beauty. In reality, 
it is a monster, as are the children in the famous 
group of Laocoon ; yet the form and face are well 
suited to the deity, who knows too much to be repre- 
sented as a common baby. One room contains busts 
of the ancient philosophers and poets — an interest- 
ing study, but requiring too much time for one visit 
Among these, I could not, however, help noticing a 
bust of Michael Angelo, by himself, made in dark- 
colored marble. The head is very fine, and the 
countenance full of dignity and even majesty, not- 
withstanding the flatness of his nose, occasioned by 
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its having been broken. Three more remarkable 
countenances I have never seen than those of Mich- 
ael Angelo, Dante, and Petrarch. Once seen, they 
are indelibly fixed in the mind. The stern, mourn- 
ful and hard features of one, the classic and beauti- 
fiil face of the other, and the majestic mien of the 
third, are becoming to men who were to rouse a 
slumbering world from the lethargy which the night 
of ignorance had brought upon it. We came, finally, 
to that masterpiece of art, the * Dying Gladiator.' 
The effect it produces upon the feelings, is entirely 
different from that occasioned by the Venus, and 
others of the same character ; yet the marble is so 
wonderfully wrought, that you cease to regard it as a 
work of art ; these thoughts are lost in the emotions 
of pity and distress. The wounded man rests on one 
arm, the blood trickles from the deep wound in the 
side, his head droops, and his hair, clotted with per- 
spiration, still shows, by its wild, dishevelled state, 
the violence of the conflict which he has sustained. 
Agony seems struggling with courage and despair in 
his manly face. ' There is no thought of those who 
are about him ; perhaps some would Bay that nothing 
of the intellectual is in his countenance. I think 
Byron has well represented his mind as wandering to 
his home, his young barbarians and their Dacian 
mother. It is a wonderful piece. I think its char- 
acter may be best expressed as the representation of 
suppressed and conquered agony. The deep impreEh 
sion it makes upon the minds of all spectators, is a 
proof of its excellence. 
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Passing to the gallery on the opposite side of the 
square, we observed on the stairway leading to the 
paintings, and in the court, several ancient works in 
marble, some of which I thought very good, particu- 
larly a group of a lion tearing a horse. Among the 
paintings, was one which I was so much pleased with, 
that I turned from the works of Titian, Guido, Guer- 
cino and Domenichino, to gaze upon it. It repre- 
sents an eastern caravan at the rising of the sun ; 
and though small, is a most sublime piece. The 
god of Day is rising in all the splendor of a tropical 
climate ; and the gorgeous clouds, which hang upon 
his pathway, have that peculiar richness and magnifi- 
cence which I have only seen in Cuba. The pros- 
trate travellers are offering up their prayers at this 
impressive moment, and their devotion is not mis- 
placed. I thought of Scott's beautiful description of 
an eastern morning, in the * Talisman,' for it seemed 
to be realized in this piece. 

One of the most interesting objects in this part of 
the gallery, was the wolf of Romulus and Remus, in 
bronze. It is supposed to be the one which Cicero 
speaks of, as having been struck with lightning. A 
part of one of the hind legs has evidently been melt- 
ed, and appears to have been struck by lightning. 
At any rate, it is, without any doubt, of great anti- 
quity, and I was quite ready to take the word of the 
antiquarians for it, in this case. Near this, is a sta- 
tue, in bronze, of the young shepherd, who, running 
to tell the Senate of the approach of the Gauls, was 
wounded in the foot by a thorn, which he did not 
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attempt to extract till he had conveyed the news. 
He is here represented as taking out the thorn. I 
was interested in the piece, because engravings of it 
are common at home, and because it is a beautiful 
work of very remote antiquity. 

The middle building on the Capitoline hill, is 
called the Senator's palace. This Senator is the 
fittest emblem I can imagine of the present condition 
of Rome. When I think of the dignity, the venera- 
ble majesty of ancient Roman Senators, of the men 
who, sitting in their state in the Forum, could meet 
death, but not brook an insult, of the men who be- 
came more and more haughty and unyielding the 
nearer Hannibal came to the city, and who finally 
passed the terrible decree, * Delenda est Carthago ; ' 
of the men whom the ambassador of Pyrrhus called 
an assembly of kings, and who came to rule the 
world — and then see the poor, insignificant, power- 
less creature, the shadow of a Senator, and not even 
a Roman by birth,! who now represents that once 
mighty body, and bears that once majestic name, it 
seems, indeed, that Rome has fallen and her virtile 
and worth have passed away, and she submits to be 
marked with a degrading pageant, which only speaks 
of her degeneracy. 

I went, for the second time, to the Vatican. The 
first time I went there, I had merely time to walk 

' There is but one man who bears the sinecure of Roman Sen- 
ator ; and it is provided by law, that he shall always be a foreigner 
by birth. 
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leisurely^ through the labyrinth of rooms filled with 
sculpture, and to give a glance at the paintings. I 
now paused to look more closely at those which I 
had before fixed upon as the finest, passing by the 
others. In the first room, a statue of Fortune (found, 
I believe, at Ostia) afforded me more pleasure than 
any one, saving the three or four finest in the world. 
The goddess is represented standing, with the cornu- 
copia in one hand, while the other holds a rudder, 
which rests updh a ball. Her face is fiiU of dignity 
and beauty, and is interesting as the model of all 
modern statues of a similar character. I have seen 
many of equal beauty, especially by Canova ; but it 
•seems as if this one were the original of all. But I 
hurried on to the temple of the Apollo Belvidere ; 
for, after all, the interest of the Vatican centres 
there. The statue stands in a small circular apart- 
ment, and is very favorably placed for the light, which 
comes from above. Time has spared the marble, 
which looks as white and fresh as if just firom the 
hand of the sculptor. The statue has always been 
supposed to represent the deity at the moment he has 
slain the Python. Antiquaries know better about 
this than myself; but I always thought his contest 
with the serpent took place when he was yet a child ; 
and the 'flush of anger, (if I may use the expression,) 
the proud disdain, and the marks of revenge, traced 
in that wonderfiil countenance, make me more in- 
clined to believe that he is here portrayed as destroy- 
ing the Cyclopes, who had caused the death of his 
son Esculapius. But this is of no consequence. 
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This is the nohlest work of art I have ever seen in 
any shape, or ever expect to see. It is the embody- 
ing of genius itself in the human form. The coun- 
tenance expresses the passions, powers, pride, and 
majesty of a being more than mortal. He hardly 
deigns to watch the flight of his arrow, and the flush 
of victory spreads over his face even before the foe is 
destroyed ; his light and graceful form hardly appears 
to touch the ground, nor the grass to bend under his 
feet. But it is useless to attempt describing it. One 
could almost worship this wondrous representation 
of genius and beauty. 



DE DIABOLO. 

From the American Monthly Magazine. FtHaraarj, 1836. 

The very existence of the Devil has been denied in 
these latter days of unbelief and schism ; and this I 
pronounce to be a most foul, abominable, and soul- 
destroying heresy; and, in all probability, one of 
the most cunning devices of the great enemy him- 
self, to enable him the better to accomplish his 
wicked ends. With this, however, we have nothing 
to do, as* our object is to write a treatise and not a 
sermon. 

The Greeks and Romans had no Devil ; and how 
they managed to get along without one, is a perfect 
mystery to me; to be sure their gods, and more 
especially their goddesses, went very far towards 
supplying his place ; but nothing could make up for 
the want of a real unsophisticated Devil. When we 
reflect how much he has to do with all the concerns 
of life, what a resource in all dilemmas, what a com- 
fort to the desperate, what a support to the most 
abandoned and wretched, what an all-accommodat- 
ing friend, we can hardly imagine the machinery of 
life, among classic nations, to have gone on with any 
sort of smoothness or regularity without him. One 
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remarkable feature in those nations, was the absence 
of what we call society. They do not appear to 
have been acquainted with such a system. Society, 
as it exists among modern civilized nations, enlistp 
ing in its numbers all who pretend to rank and 
standing in the world, with all its laws, stronger 
than the fiat of a despot, not bending under the ter- 
ror of dungeons apd chains, nor even giving way 
before the slow but visible approach of death, holding 
us in the iron grasp of etiquette ; all this was un- 
known to them. 

This universal iriend, our great enemy, "notre 
ami rennemiy" has always made his character con- 
formable to the times, and has evidently been deeply 
imbued at every period with the spirit of the age. 
Among the ancient Hebrews, he assumed the same 
simplicity of character by which men were distin- 
guished in those early times ; and what Job would 
have done, if Satan had been up to his present 
tricks in those days, I know not — but I am think- 
ing his patience .would have been less famous, if he 
had been tasked as the Devil tasks us now a days — 
for instance, in reading Cooper's novels, Carey, Lea 
& Blanchard's edition. Since the days of Job, he 
has made his appearance in several very distin- 
guished forms, besides the constant care he has takeu 
of the ordinary affairs of life. Nor have there been 
wanting men of sufficient assurance to call upon 
him in his own dominions, chez lui. The first and 
most remarkable of these visiters is, undoubtedly, 
Dante. The great Florentine, in his journey down 
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the infernal tunnel, saw, to be sure, a number of 
minor devils ; but it was not till he reached the bot- 
tom that he came into the presence of the great Lu- 
cifer, Devil of devils, the father of evil, the enemy 
of God and men, stretching his gigantic wings over 
the sea of ice, the everlasting prison of traitors. 
Dante, I believe, is the only poet who has imagined 
hell to be an ice-house, the contrary theory being 
supported by Milton and others, and rendered nearly 
certain by the testimony of many a writer, now de- 
parted, whose experience is not to be doubted. Chau- 
cer was the second distinguished poet, who made a 
visit to Satan in his own dominions. He was ac- 
companied on this enterprise by an Angel, who very 
politely did the honors of the place to him. After 
wandering about for some time, viewing all the cu- 
riosities, and obtaining several introductions to the 
land, Chaucer inquires, with no small astonishment, 
why he had seen no monks there. '' Is it possible," 
says he to the Angel, " that there are none of them 
her^? " " By no means," replied his celestial com- 
panion ; and leading him to the side of our great 
enemy, he said ; — " Hand up thy tail, Sathanas." 
Whereupon the Devil gave his tail a whisk, and out 
flew myriads of friars from under it, like swarms of 
mud-wasps from their nest. When Chaucer had 
seen enough of them, the Angel ordered them all 
back again to their hive, and the Devil slapped down 
his tail, and fastened them in. 

The next remarkable exhibition of the Devil is in 
Milton — and his Satan is too lofty a character to 
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be properly discussed here. Every one knows what 
he is, and I will say nothing about him, except to 
remark, that he is the last instance of a heroic 
Devil. Since the days of Milton, our great enemy 
has never attempted sublimity of character. Goethe's 
Mephistopheles is a simple incarnation of placid ma- 
lice — he would have made an excellent ambassador 
and minister plenipotentiary to any modern court in 
Europe, to say nothing of the figure he might have 
cut at Washington, if he could have managed not 
to be outwitted there. I have sometimes thought, 
when I have been reading certain of our newspa- 
pers, that he would have made an admirable editor. 
But the editors themselves know best, whether the 
duties would not have proved too arduous for him. 
Now, only observe the difference between a German 
and an English Devil — between Goethe's creation 
and Coleridge's ; the latter is a gentlemanly Devil, 
which is a phase of Satan that would never appear 
in Germany ; Mephistopheles is hardly human enough 
to be likened to any mortal in Germany ; if he had 
taken the character of a man there, it would un- 
doubtedly have been that of a student, with long, 
dirty-looking sandy hair, and wild blue eyes, and a 
face ten times as ugly as his own ; shabbily dressed ; 
and walking more like a locomotive than a man. 
But in England he appeared like a gentleman, 

" And backwards and forwards he switched his long tail, 
As a gentleman switches his cane." 

And he probably wore a handsome coat from 
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Stultz's, and a most knowing hat, dcrC., d^c, and he 
behaved yery much like a gentleman, too, through- 
out his walk. Tom Moore's Devil in London, was 
quite a gentleman, though he had some difficulties 
with the editors, which is apt to be the case with all 
gentlemen as the times go. Indeed, the Devil has 
become so much like a gentleman in these latter 
days, that it is impossible sometimes to distinguish 
one from the other. 

I had written thus far when sleep overpowered me, 
as I sat in my arm chair ; the pen fell from my 
hand, and my head reclined upon the desk. I had 
been thinking so much about the Devil in my wak- 
ing hours, that the same idea pursued me after I had 
fallen asleep. I heard a gentle rap at the door, and 
having bawled out, as usual, " come in," a little 
gentleman entered, wrapped in a large blue cloth 
cloak, with a slouched hat, and goggles over his 
eyes. After bowing and scraping with considerable 
ceremony, he took off his hat, and threw his cloak 
over the bafck of a chair, when I immediately per- 
ceived that my visiter was no mortal. His face was 
hideously ugly ; the skin appeared very much like 
wet paper, and the forehead covered with those 
cabalistic signs whose wondrous significance are best 
known to those who correct the press. On the end 
of his long hooked nose, there seemed to me to be 
growing, like a carbuncle, the first letter of the 
alphabet, glittering with ink, and ready to print. 
I observed, also, that each of his fingers and toes, or 
rather claws, was in the same manner terminated by 
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one of the letters of the alphabet ; and as he slashed 
round his tail, to brush a fly off his nose, I noticed 
that the letter Z formed the extremity of that useful 
member. While I was looking, with no small as- 
tonishment and some trepidation at my extraordi- 
nary visiter, he took occasion to inform me, that he 
had taken the liberty to call, as he was afraid I 
might forget him in the treatise which I was writing 
— an omission which he assured me would cause 
him no little mortification. ** In me," says he, 
" you behold the prince and patron of printers' de- 
vils. My province is to preside over the hell of 
books ; and if you will only take the trouble to ac- 
company me a little way, I will show you some of 
the wonders of that world." As my imagination 
had lately been much excited, by perusing' Dante's 
Inferno, I was delighted with an adventure which 
promised to turn out something like his wonderful 
journey, and I readily consented to visit my new 
friend's dominions, and we sallied forth together. 
As we pursued our way, my conductor endeavored 
to give me some information respecting the world I 
was about to enter, in order to prepare me for the 
wonders I should encounter there. " You must 
know," remarked he, " that books have souls as well 
as men; and the moment any work is published, 
whether successful or not, its soul appears in pre- 
cisely the same form in another world; either in 
this domain, which is subject to me, or in a -better 
region, over which I have no control. I have power 
only to exhibit the place of punishment for bad books, 
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periodicals, pamphlets, and, in short, pablicati(»is of 
every kind." 

We now arrived at the mouth of a cavern, which 
I did not remember to have ever noticed before, 
though I had repeatedly passed the spot in my walks. 
It looked to me more like the entrance to a coal- 
mine than anything else, as the sides were entirely 
black. Upon examining them more closely, I found 
that they were covered with a black fluid, which 
greatly resembled printer's ink, and which seemed 
to corrode and wear away the rocks of the cavei'n, 
wherever it touched them. " We have lately re- 
ceived a large supply of political publications," said 
my companion, '' and hell is perfectly saturated with 
their maliciousness. We carry on a profitable trade 
upon the earth, by retailing this ink to the principal 
political editors. Unfortunately, it is not found to 
answer very well for literary publications, though they 
have tried it with considerable success, in printing 
the London Quarterly, and several of the other im- 
portant Reviews." 

The cavern widened as we advanced, and we 
came presently into a vast open plain, which was 
bounded on one side by a wall so high, that it 
seemed to reach the very heavens. As we approached 
the wall, I observed a vast gateway before us, closed ' 
up by folding doors. The gates opened at our ap- 
proach, and we entered. I found myself in a warm 
sandy valley, bounded on one side by a steep range 
of mountains. A feeble light shone upon it, much 
like that of a sick chamber, and the air seemed con- 
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fined and stifling, like that of the abode of illness. 
My ears were assailed by a confused whining noise, 
as if all the litters of new-born puppies, kittens, 
with their eyes unopened, and babes just come to 
light, in the whole world, were brought into one 
spot, and were whelping, mewing, and squalling at 
once. I turned in mute wonder to my guide, for 
explanation ; and he informed me that I now beheld 
the destined abode of all still-born and abortive pub- 
lications ; and the infantine noises which I heard, 
were only their feeble wailing for the miseries they 
had endured, in being brought into the world. I 
now saw what the feebleness of the light had pre- 
vented my observing before, that the soil was abso- 
lutely covered with books of every size and shape, 
from the little diamond almanac up to the respecta« 
ble quarto. I saw folios there. These books were 
crawling about, and tumbling over each other, like 
blind whelps, uttering, at the same time, the most 
mournful cries. I observed one, however, which 
remained quite still, occasionally groaning a little, 
and appeared like an overgrown toad, oppressed with 
its own heaviness. I drew near, and read upon the 
back, " Resignation, a Novel." The cover flew 
open, and the title-page immediately began to ad- 
dress me. I walked off, however, as fast as possible, 
only distinguishing a few words about " the injus- 
tice and severity of critics;" "bad taste of the 
public ; " " very well considering ; " ** first effort ; " 
" feminine mind," &c. &c. I presently discovered 
a very important-looking little book, stalking about 
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among the rest in a great passion, kicking the others 
out of the way, and swearing like a trooper ; till at 
length, appTurently exhausted with its efforts, it sunk 
down to rise no more. " Ah, ha ! " exclaimed my 
little diabolical friend, *' here is a new comer ; let's 
see who he is ; " and coming up, he turned it over 
with his foot, so that we could see the back of it, 
upon which was printed, '' The Monikins, by the 
Author of, &c. &c." I noticed that the book had 
several marks across it, as if some one had been flog- 
ging the unfortunate work. *' It is only the marks 
of the scourge,'' said my companion, '' which the 
critics have used rather more severely, I think, than 
was necessary." I expected, after all the passion I 
had seen, and the great importance of feeling, arro- 
gance, and vanity the little work had manifested, 
tiiat it would have some pert remarks to make to us ; 
but it was so much exhausted, that it could not say 
a word. At the bottom of the valley, was a small 
pond of a milky hue, from which there issued a 
perfume, very much like the smell of bread and 
butteV. An immense number of thin, prettily bound 
manuscript books, were soaking in this pond of 
milk, all of which, I was informed, were " Young 
Ladies' Albums," which it was necessary to souse in 
the slough, to prevent them from stealing passages 
from the various works about them. As soon as I 
heard what they were, I ran away with all my speed, 
having a mortal dread of these books. 

We had now traversed the valley, and, approach- 
ing the barrier of mountains, we found a passage cut 
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through, which greatly resembled the Pausilipo, near 
Naples ; it was closed on the side towards the valley, 
only with a- curtain of white paper, upon which were 
printed the names of the principal reviews, which my 
conductor assured me were enough to prevent any of 
the unhappy works we had seen from coming near 
the passage. 

As we advanced through the mountains, occa- 
sional gleams of light appeared before us, and imme- 
diately vanished, leaving us in darkness. My guide, 
however, seemed to be well acquainted with the 
way, and we went on fearlessly, till we emerged into 
an open field, lighted up by constant flashes of light- 
ning, which glared from every side ; the air was hot, 
and strongly impregnated with sulphur. '^ Each 
department of my dominions," said the Devilj " re- 
ceives its light from the works which are sent there. 
You are now surrounded by the glittering, but evan- 
escent, corruscations of the more recent novels." 
This department of hell was never very well supplied 
till quite lately, though Fielding, Smollett, Maturin, - 
and Godwin, did what they could for us. Our ' 
greatest benefactors have been D'Israeli, Bulwer, , 
and Victor Hugo ; and this glare of light, so painful 
to our eyes, proceeds, chiefly, from their books. 
There was a tremendous noise, like the rioting of ' 
an army of drunken men, with horrible cries and 
imprecations, and flend-like laughing, which made - 
my blood curdle ; and such a scrambling and flght- . 
ing among the books, as I never saw before. I . 
could not imagine, at first, what could be the caus&.i 
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of this, till I discoyered at last a golden hill, rising 
up like a cone in the midst of the plane, with just 
room enough for one book on the summit ; and I 
found that the novels were fighting, like so many 
devils, for the occupation of this place. One work, 
however, had gained possession of it, and seemed to 
maintain its hold with a strength and resolution 
which bade defiance to the rest. I could not at first 
make out the name of this book, which seemed to 
stand upon its golden throne like the Prince of 
Hell ; but presently the whole ar^h of the heavens 
glared with new brilliancy, and the magic name of 
" Vivian Grey," flashed fi-om the book in letters 
of scorching light. I was much afraid, however, 
that Vivian would not long retain his post ; for I 
saw Pelham and Peregrine Pickle, and the terrible 
Mel moth, with his glaring eyes, coming together to 
the assault, when a whirlwind seized them all four, 
and carried them away to a vast distance, leaving 
the elevation vacant for some other competitor. 
" There is no peace to the wicked, you see," said 
my Asmodeus. " These books are longing for re- 
pose, and they can get none, on account of the 
insatiable vanity of their authors, whose desire for 
distinction made them careless of the sentiments 
they expressed, and the principles they advocated. 
The great characteristic of works of this stamp b 
action, intense, paiiiful action. They have none of 
that beautiful serenity, which shines in Scott and 
Edge worth ; and they are condemned to illustrate, by 
an eternity of contest here, the restless spirit with 
which they are inspired." 
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While I was looking on with fearful interest in 
the mad combat before me, the horizon seemed to 
be darkened, and a vast cloud rose up in the image 
of a gigantic eagle, whose wings stretched from the 
east to the west, till he covered the firmament. In 
his talons he carried an open book, at the sight of 
which the battle around me was calmed ; the light- 
nings ceased to flash, and there was an awful still- 
ness. Then suddenly there glared from the book a 
sheet of fire, which rose in columns a thousand feet 
high, and filled the empyrean with intense light ; 
the pillars of flame curling and wreathing themselves 
into monstrous letters, till they were fixed in one 
terrific glare, and I read— " BYRON." Even my 
companion quailed before the awful light, and I 
covered my face with my hands. When I withdrew 
them, the cloud and the book had vanished, and 
the contest was begun again. '' You have seen the 
Prince of this division of hell," said my guide. 

We now began rapidly to descend into the bowels 
of the earth ; and, afler sinking some thousand feet, 
I found myself on terra firma again, and walking a 
little way, we came to a gate of massive ice, over 
which was written in vast letters — " My heritage is 
despair." We passed through, and immediately 
found ourselves in a vast basin of lead, which 
seemed to meet the horizon on every side. A bright 
light shone over the whole region ; but it was not 
like the genial light of the sun. It chilled me 
through; and every ray that fell upon me seemed 
like the touch of ice. The deepest silence pre- 
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railed; and though the vallej was eovered with 
books, not one moved or uttered a sound. I drew 
near to one, and I shivered with intense cold as I 
read upon it — ''Voltaire." "Behold," said the 
demon, '' the hell of infidel books ; the light which 
emanates from them is the light of reason, and they 
are doomed to everlasting torpor." I found it too 
cold to pursue my investigations any farther in this 
region, and I gladly pasE(ed on firom the leaden gulf 
of Infidelity. 

I had no sooner passed liie barrier which separated 
this department from the next, than I heard a con- 
fiised sound, like the quacking of myriads of ducks 
and geese, and a great flapping of wings ; of which 
I soon saw the cause. " You are in the hell of 
newspapers," said my guide. And sure enough, 
when I looked up I saw thousands of newspapers 
flying about, with their great wooden back-bones, 
and the padlock dangling like a bobtail at the end, 
flapping their wings, and hawking at each other like 
mad. After circling about in the air for a little 
while, and biting and tearing each other as much as 
they could, they plumped down, head first, into a 
deep black-looking pool, and were seen no more. 
" We place these newspapers deeper in hell than the 
Infidel publications," said the Devil ; ** because they 
are so much more extensively read, and thereby 
do much greater mischief. It is a kind of pest, 
of which there is no end ; and we are obliged to 
allot liie largest portion of oar dominions to contaiiif 
ing them," 
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We now came to an immense pile of a leaden huei 
which I found at last to consist of old worn^Kiat 
type, which was heaped up to form the wall of 
the next division. A monstrous u, turned bottom 
upwards (in this way 11) formed the arch of a gate- 
way, through which we passed ; and then traversed 
a drawbridge, which was thrown across a river of 
ink, upon whose banks millions of horrible little 
demons were sporting. I presently saw that they 
were employed in throwing into the black stream a 
quantity of books which were heaped up on the 
shore. As I looked down into the stream, I saw 
that they were immediately devoured by the most 
hideous and disgusting monsters, which were floun- . 
dering about there. I looked at one book, which 
had crawled out after being thrown into the river ; 
it was dripping with filth, but I distinguished on 
the back the words — " Don Juan." It had hardly 
climbed up the bank, however, when one of the 
demons gave it a kick, and sent it back into the 
stream, where it was immediately swallowed. On 
the back of some of the books, which the little imps 
were tossing in, I saw the name of— " Rochester," 
which showed me the character of those which were 
sent into this division of the infernal regions. 

Beyond this region rose up a vast chain of moun- 
tains, which we were obliged to clamber over. 
After toiling for a loag time, we reached the sum- 
mit, and I looked down upon an immense labyrinth 
built upon the plain below, in which I saw a great 
number of large fofem^ stalking about in solemn 
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pomp, each followed by a number of small volumes 
and pamphlets, like so many pages or footmen watch* 
ing the beck of their master, " You behold here," 
said the demon, " all the false works upon theology 
which have been written since the beginning of the 
Christian era. They are condemned to wander 
about to all eternity, in the hopeless maze of this 
labyrinth, each folio drawing after it all the minor 
works to which it gave origin." A faint light shone 
from these ponderous tomes ; but it was like the 
shining of a lamp in a thick mist, shorn of its rays, 
and illuminating nothing around it. And if my 
ccmipanion had not held a torch before me, I should 
not have discerned the outlines of this department of 
the Infernal world. As my eye became somewhat 
accustomed to the feeble light, I discovered beyond 
the labyrinth a thick mist, which appeared to rise 
from some river or lake. " That," said my com- 
panion, " is the distinct abode of German meta- 
physical works, and other treatises of a similar unin- 
telligible character. They are all obliged to pass 
through a press ; and if there is any sense in them, 
it is thus separated from the mass of nonsense in 
which it is imbedded, and is allowed to escape to a 
better world. Very few of the works, however, are 
found to be materially diminished by passing through 
the press." We had now crossed the plain, and 
stood near the impenetrable fog, which rose up like 
a wall before us. In front of it was the press, 
managed by several ugly little demons, and sur- 
rounded by an immense number of volumes of every 
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size and ishape, waiting for the process which all 
were obliged to undergo. As I was watching their 
operations, I saw two very respectable German fo- 
hos, with enormous clasps, extended like arms, car- 
rying betwe^en them a little volume, which they 
were fondling like a pet child, with marks of doating 
affection. These folios proved to be two of the 
most abstruse, learned, and incomprehensible of the 
metaphysical productions of Germany ; and the bant* 
ling which they seemed to embrace with so much 
affection, was registered on the back — '' Records 
of a School.'' I did not find that a single ray of 
intelligence had been extracted from either of the 
two, after being subjected to the press. As soon 
as the volumes had passed through the operation 
of yielding up all the little sense they contained, 
they plunged into the intense fog, and disappeared 
for ever. 

We next approached the verge of a gulf, which 
seemed to. be bottomless ; and there was dreadful 
noise, like the war of the elements, and forked 
flames shooting up from the abyss, which reminded 
me of the crater of Vesuvius. " You have now 
reached the ancient limits of hell," said the demon, 
** and you behold beneath your feet the original 
chaos on which my domains are founded. But 
within a few years we have been obliged to build a 
yet deeper division beyond the gulf, to contain a 
class of books that were unknown in former times." 
" Pray, what class can be found," I asked, " worse 
than those which I have already seen, and for which 
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it appears hell was not bad enough? " "They are 
American reprints of English publications/' replied 
he, " and they are generally works of so despica- 
ble a character, that they would have fou*nd their 
way here without being re-published ; hut even where 
the original work was good, it is so degenerated by 
the form under which it re-appears in America, that 
its merit is entirely lost, and it is only fit for the 
seventh and lowest division of hell. 

I now perceived a bridge spanning over the gulf, 
with an arch that seemed as lofty as the firmament. 
We hastily passed over, and found that the farthest 
extremity of the bridge was close by a gate, over 
which was written three words. " They are the 
names of the three furies who reign over this divi- 
sion,'' said my guide. I of course did not contra- 
dict him; but the words looked very much like 
some I had seen before ; and the more I exam- 
ined them, the more difficult it was to convince 
myself, that the inscription was not the same thing 
as the sign oyer a certain publishing house in Phil- 
adelphia. 

" These," said the. Devil, " are called the three 
furies of the hell of books ; not from the mischief 
they do there to the works about them, but for the 
un£q[>eakable wrong they did to the same works upon 
the earth, by re-printing them in their hideous brown 
paper editions." As soon as they beheld me, they 
rushed towards me with such piteous accents and 
heart-moving entreaties, that I would intercede to 
save them from their torment, that I was moved with 
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the deepest compassion, and began to ask my con- 
ductor if there were no relief for them. But he hur- 
ried me away, assuring me that they only wanted to 
seU me some of their infernal editions, and the idea 
of owning any such property was so dreadful that I 
awoke directly. 



EXTRACTS FROM UNPUBLISHED LECTURES. 

VISIT TO POMPEII. " 

It was my good fortune, in the autumn of the year 
1832, to visit this interesting place, and I shall en- 
deavor, without entering into any learned antiqua- 
rian disquisition, to give a simple account of the 
city, as it appeared then. 

Leaving Naples early in the morning, with a num- 
ber of friends, we followed the road along the sea- 
shore for nearly twenty miles, when we were told 
that we were approaching Pompeii. Vast mounds, 
formed by the ashes that have been cleared out of 
the streets, also indicated this. We stopped at a 
small stone cottage; and, alighting from our car- 
riage, passed through a small narrow gate, which 
appeared to me to be cut in the garden wall. But 
no sooner had we crossed the threshold, than we 
found ourselves, indeed, in a scene of other days ; 
the present had vanished, and we were standing in 
a place which we felt belonged not to modern ages. 
We were in a large open square, surrounded by a 
Doric colonnade, opening into numerous small 
apartments. The columns are of brick, covered with 
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red stucco, and fluted towards the top, and supported 
the roof of a pcMTtico or piazza. This square was 
used for the bivouac of the soldiers. Many of the 
columns ^e covered with inscriptions, and rude 
drawings of ships, men, &c., marked with a knife 
in the stucco; the work, undoubtedly, of the lazy 
soldiers, as they lounged in the portico. This square, 
or forum, is one hundred and eighty-three feet long, 
and one hundred and forty-eight broad, and ap- 
pears to have been used for other purposes besides 
the accommodation of the soldiers. In one of the 
rooms was found an oil-mill, in another utensils for 
the manufactory of soap, in another were pieces of 
armor, and a fourth is thought to have been a prison, 
as stocks were found in it. On the north-eastern 
side of the square was a communication with both 
theatres, which are immediately adjoining it. We 
first entered the small one, called by some the Comic 
Theatre, and by others, the Odeon. 

The general form of the ancient theatres, in the 
interior, was not unlike those of our day ; the seats 
for the audience being ranged in a semicircle, and 
the square stage in front ; but there was not the 
distinction of pit, boxes, and gallery. There was a 
small semicircular space in front of the stage, cor- 
responding to the pit in our theatres, and called the 
orchestra : here the senators, magistrates, and other 
persons of rank used to sit ; from this the seats rose 
up in regular succession, step by step, to the top 
of the theatre. In general, the ancient theatres had 
no roof, but were covered with an awning at thu 
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time of the play ; the small theatre of Pompeii, how 
erer, appears to have been roofed over, as there is a 
Latin inscription upon it, to this effect : ** Caios 
Quinctus Valgus, son of Caius, and Marcus Porcius, 
son of Marcus Duumvirs, bj a decree of the De- 
eurions, let out the cavtered theatre, to be erected 
by contract, and the same approved of it." This 
theatre is made of stone, and the interior was en- 
tirely, or nearly so, inlaid with marble of different 
colors. From this we passed to the larger, or 
Tragic Theatre, which is of the same form, except 
that it never had any roof; an awning was stretched 
over it, and attached to poles fastened into the 
outer walls, the staples of which still remain. The 
stq>s or benches are about one foot three inches 
high, and two feet four inches wide. One foot three 
inches was allowed to each spectator, as may be 
seen in one part, where the divisions are marked off 
and numbered. The whole of the theatre was ori- 
ginally covered with marble, much of which, how- 
ever, has been removed. 

It ai^ears that tickets of admission were issued, 
when a play was to be acted ; they were a circular 
piece of bcme or ivory, having written on them the 
part of the theatre in which. the holder was to sit» 
and the name of the author of the play; Close by 
this theatre b a vestibule, supported by eight Doric 
columns, with a fountain in front of it. This ve&* 
tibule leads into a long Doric colonnade, extending 
Kound a triangular area, four hundred and fifty feet 
in length, and from two hundred and fifty to three 
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hundred feet broady which was probably planted and 
adorned with flowers. Between the columns were 
iron bars, to confine the crowd to the portico, and 
prevent their trampling on the grass and flowers. 
This beautiful walk was probably designed as a 
resort for the spectators at the theatre between the 
acts, or while waiting for the play, which in those 
tiBies was always performed in the day. In the 
centre of this area are the ruins of a temple, which 
was undoubtedly regarded with veneration by the 
tahabitants of P<»npeii, as it was nearly nine hun- 
dred years old at the time of the eruption. It was 
entirely surrounded by columns of the Grecian 
Doric, and was about one hundred and twenty feet 
long by seventy broad. Its appearance is very di^ 
lerent from most of the edifices, as it bears the 
fiHirks of extreme age, whereas the buildings gene- 
rally in Pompeii look new, the marble is as white 
as if just from the <)uarry, and the carving seems to 
be fresh firom the hands of the sculptor; so that 
upon looking round, one would much easier fancy 
himself in a new and unfinished city, than in one 
which was built so many ages aga 

Olose by the small theatre is a building, which, 
apon excavating it, was found to be the workshop of 
a sculptor. Here were found statues, some half 
finished, others just begun, with blocks of marble, 
and all the tools required by artists. Among these 
were thirty-two mallets, many compasses, curved or 
straight, a great quantity of chisels, three or four 
levers, jacks for raising blocks, and other mstri^ 
ments. 
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The next remarkable building is the temple of 
Isisyvone of the most perfect examples now existing 
of the parts and disposition of an ancient temple. 
Above the entrance is a Latin inscription to this 
effect : ** Numerinus Popidius Celsinus restored from 
the foundation, at his own expense, the temple of 
Isis, overthrown by an earthquake. The Decurions, 
on account of his liberality, elected him when sixty 
years of age, to be one of their order, free of expense." 
The temple is eighty-four feet long by seventy-four 
broad, and is surrounded by a portico sustained on 
each side by Doric columns. In the depth of the 
temple is the sanctuary, insulated and ascended by 
seven steps, itself forming a little square temple. A 
small but elegant vestibule, supported by six columns 
and adorned with beautiful Mosaic, conducts to the 
altar, on which were found the fragments of a statue 
of Isis. Beneath the altar is a little chamber, where, 
it is supposed, the priests hid themselves when they 
uttered the responses of the oracle. The back part 
of the temple still presents the little secret staircase 
leading to this secret chamber. On each side of the 
temple is an altar, one on the left for burning vic- 
tims, that on the right for the deposit of the sacred 
ashes, which were found there in great quantities^ 
On the south side are two chambers and a kitchen, 
with stoves, on which the bones of fish and other 
animals were found. A skeleton lay in the outer- 
most room, supposed to be that of one of the priests, 
who deferred making his escape, until it was too late 
to pass out 1)y the door, from the collection of ashes 
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withoat. Theii, in his frenzy, he had seized a 
hatchet and endeavored to beat through the solid 
brick wall. The wall still remains marred and beaten, 
in evidence of his violent struggle for life, while on 
the floor beneath lay the bones of the wretched man, 
the hatchet still grasped in his skeleton hand. In 
another room, supposed to have been the refectory, 
one of the priests was found at the table, the relics 
of his dinner were there, showing that his meal had 
consisted of chickens and eggs. In the sacred pre- 
cinct lay many other skeletons, supposed to be those 
of priests, who, reposing a vain hope in the power of 
the Deity, were unwilling to quit her protection, and 
remained, till flight was no longer possible. 

Some hundred yards from the theatres, in the 
south-eastern angle of the walls of the town, stands 
the Amphitheatre ; the whole distance is still un- 
excavated, and we walked through a vineyard, which 
is planted over the houses, in order to reach the 
amphitheatre. 

This is a vast building of stone, in an oval form, 
four hundred and thirty feet long and three hundred 
and thirty-five broad, in the widest part. The seats 
rise above each other, all round the interior, like 
those in the theatres, leaving a broad open area in 
the middle, where the gladiators and the wild beasts 
used to fight. The spectators entered through arches 
in the outer wall, conducting to the lowest seats, or 
to staircases of huge blocks of stone by which they 
mounted up to the higher ranges. At each end of 
the edifice, were entrances into the arena for the 
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combatants, and through which the dead bodies were 
dragged out. In subterraneous caverns, underneath 
the ranges of the seats, are dens of the wild beasts, 
in which were found the skeletons of lions and of 
their keepers. 

Returning by the same path from the amphitheatre, 
we came into the street of the city, where it runs 
along by the shop of the sculptor. It is from eight 
to ten feet wide, paved with large flat stones, and 
having a narrow sidewalk on each side. Occasion* 
ally there are stepping-stones to enable persons on 
foot to cross in* wet weather, and between these the 
paving stones are deeply worn by the wheels of the 
chariots. This quarter of the city seems to have 
been devoted to business, as the buildings, with the 
exception of those I have mentioned, are small, and 
appear to have been used as shops. They are of one 
story, built of stone, like all the edifices of the city, 
and are nearly perfect, except the roof, which of 
course has perished. At short distances along the 
street, I observed marble reservoirs, into which the 
fountains used to flow. Following this street along, 
we presently found ourselves in the principal forum, 
to which I have already alluded. Upon entering, the 
spectator finds himself in a large surea, surrounded 
by columns and the ruins of temples, triumphal 
arches, and other public buildings. The red masses 
of brick, divested of their marble casings, the frag" 
ments of stucco attached to the walls, and the 
pedestals, which once supported statues, commemo- 
rating those who had deserved well of their country. 
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are aU that now remain, to attest its former beauty 
and magnificence. The whole of this area was paved 
with tiles of marble. Along the west, south and 
east sides, runs a Grecian Dc^ic colcmmde, uninter- 
rupted, except in one or two places on the east side, 
forming a covered walk in front of the various build« 
ings bj which the square was surrounded. On the 
north side, are the ruiiis of the temple of Jupiter. 
This temple is of an oblong sha.pe, and had a pro* 
jecting portico in front, resting on Corinthian col* 
omns ; it was about a hundred feet long by forty, 
and being elevated quite high cm the foundation, 
gave opportunity for a grand flight of steps, leading 
up to the portico. 

Nothing now remains of this tem|de but the floor 
and steps, witl| the lower portico, the walls and roof 
having fallen in. On the east side of this is a triumphal 
arch, leading into the forum, on which was formerly 
placed an equestrian statue in bronze of a distin* 
guished Roman. On the other side of the temple, 
also, is another smaller arch opening into the court- 
yard of the city granary and the prisons. In the 
prison were found the skeletons of two men, with 
their feet still in the stocks, as they had perished. 
On the north-eastern side of the forum is a building, 
to which antiquarians have given the name of the 
Pantheon ; it contains several rooms, some of which 
contain paintings in fresco, an art which the ancients 
possessed in a higher degree of perfection than the 
artists of our day ; a proof of which is, that many 
anid indeed most of the paintings of this kind with 
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which the houses of Pompeii were adorned, still re- 
tain the colors bright and fresh, after having been 
exposed to the heat of the eruption, and to the damp 
and rain through seventeen centuries. One of the 
most interesting of these paintings, is a portrait of 
the artist, a female holding in one hand an oval 
palette, apparently of silver, and in the other, brushes 
tinged with different colors. The paintings consist 
of architectural compositions, of long aerial columns, 
vistas through doorways, showing- the ornamented 
ceilings and abundant variety of figures and borders 
of flowers, painted for the most part with dazzling 
colors, among which, bright vermilion, jet black, 
deep crimson, azure blue and golden yellow usually 
form the ground. Historical subjects are painted in 
the centres of the compartments formed by the ara- 
besques ; one of these represents Ulysses in disguise 
meeting Penelope on his return to Ithaca. On the 
northern wall are representations of Ciq>ids making 
bread. Near this wall is the name of Celsum written 
on a pilaster, close to which was found a box con- 
taining a gold ring, with an engraved stone set in it, 
forty-one silver coins, and one hundred and thirty-six 
brass ones. In other parts of the building, above 
the elegant pamtings I have already mentioned, are 
pictures of geese, turkeys, vases of eggs, fowls, and 
game, ready plucked for cooking, oxen, sheep, fruit 
in glass dishes, a cornucopiae, amphors for wine, 
and other accessories for a banquet. 

Next to the Pantheon is a building, supposed to 
have been used for meetings of the senate or city 
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council ; its flpacious area, eighty-^hree feet bj sixty, 
adapts it well for the purpose, and the niches in the 
wall maj have been meant for the statues of distin- 
guished Romans. The portico of this edifice was 
isoBoposed of fluted columns of white marble, ranging 
with the portico of the forum, without interrupting 
the promenade below. 

Adjmning this building, within an area of fifty- 
seven by fifty feet, stands a «nall temple, elevated on 
a basement The most interesting object about it is 
a small white marble altar, in front of the temple, 
leaving an unfinished bas-relief, which represents a 
perscm sacrificing ; some have thought, that in the 
priest we have a p(»rtrait of Cicero, who was occa- 
sionally a resident of Pompeii. The temple is built 
of stone, and decorated on the outside with pilasters, 
and is very small, being only fifteen feet by thirteen. 

The building next in succession consists of a 
double gallery, inclosing an area one hundred and 
thirty feet by sixty-five, with a portico of eighteen 
columns raised on pedestals, fironting on the forum, 
where was the chief entrance. There was also 
another entrance on the side, over which is an 
inscription, signifying, that a woman by the name of 
Eamachia, erected, at her own expense, the walled 
gallery, and also the enclosed space, with a semi- 
circular recess at the end of the area. In this recess 
is a statue of Eumachia, erected by the cloth-fiillers, 
as we learn firom an inscription. The area seems to 
have been used as a cloth market. 

The south end of the forum is occupied by three 
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buildings, much resembling each other in the plan, 
and nearly of the same size. Two of them are sup- 
posed to be places of assembly for magistrates, and 
the middle one to have been the treasury. 

On the western side are the basilica or court of 
justice, the temple of Venus, and the prisons and 
granary to which I have already alluded. The court 
of justice is the largest building in Pompeii, being 
two hundred and twenty feet by eighty. It is en- 
tered by a vestibule, having five doors ; the roof was 
supported by twenty-eight large Ionic columns of 
brick. At the farthest end was raised the tribunal, 
or judge's seat, with small closets at the sides, pro- 
bably to hold the robes of office. Beneath were 
temporary dungeons for the accused, and there are 
two holes in the floor, through which orders were 
transmitted to the person in charge over the prisoners. 
On each side of the tribunal, also, are rooms for the 
use of the lawyers and officers of the court. The 
external walls of the temple are quite plain, but in 
the interior they are covered with stucco, painted to 
resemble marble. Many inscriptions still remain, as 
they were scratched on the wall, by the loiterers of 
the court. 

Next to the court-house is a small edifice, generally 
called the temple of Venus : it is of an oblong form, 
and had a projecting portico in front, like the temple 
of Jupiter. Within the interior, was found part of 
a female statue, with the pedestal surrounded by a 
beautiful Mosaic borda*. The columns of the temple 
were Corinthian, fluted, and partly painted blue, and 
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it stood in an area, one hundred and fifty feet by 
seventy-five, surrounded by a wall and portico. The 
walls under the colonnade are painted in vivid colors, 
representing landscapes, country houses, and rooms 
with figures. In the apartment of the priest was 
found a very beautiful painting of Bacchus and 
Silenus, which had been removed by the ancients 
fi'om some other place, and fastened in its present 
place with iron clamps and cement. 

The remaining buildings are the prisons and gra- 
nary, which I have already described. The area of 
the forum was adorned with pedestals for the statues 
of those who merited such distinction. They are all 
of white marble, decorated with a Doric frieze, and 
which appear to have been in the process of erection 
to rqplace an older set, at the time of the eruption. 
L Afier the excavations had been carried on to a con- 
siderable extent, it was a matter of surprise that no 
public baths were found, particularly as they were sure 
to be placed in the most frequented situations, and 
were probably, therefore, near the forum. That public 
baths existed, was known from an impression found 
in 1749, purporting that one Januarius, an enfran- 
chised slave, supplied baths with water, both fresh 
and salt. At length an excavation in the vicinity of 
the forum, brought to light a suite of public baths, 
admirably arranged, spacious, highly decorated, and 
superior to any, even in the most considerable of our 
modern cities. They consist of three general divi- 
sions — the furnace and servants' rooms forming one, 
the baths for men another, and the women's baths 
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the third. Entering the suite of f ooms appropriated 
to the men's baths, we come first to the vestibule, or 
portico, where the slaves waited while their masters 
bathed. The seats still remain ranged around where 
they used to sit. Near these were found a sword in 
a leather sheath, supposed to have bd<Miged to the 
bath-keeper, and the box where he used to put the 
money paid him by the visiters. From the vestibule 
we pass through a corridor, in which were found up- 
wards of five hundred lamps, into the apodyterium, or 
undressing room, the ceiling of the passage being 
decorated with stars. The undressing room is highly 
finished with yellow stucco, having a rich Egyptian 
cornice with a carved firieze, composed of lyres, dol- 
phins, vases, &c. in relief, upcm a red ground. At 
one end of the room is a window, and another in the 
▼aulted roof, both of glass. The floor is paved with 
white marble, in mosaic, and the ceiling appears to 
have been divided into pannels of white with red bor* 
dors. There are three seats in this room, and there 
were formerly pegs to hang clothes on, the holes into 
which they were driven being still visible. The 
next room is the frigidarium, or cold bath, a circular 
chamber encrusted with yellow stucco, having the roof 
in the form of a cone, with a sky-light. The cornice 
represents a chariot race of cupids. The plinth^ or 
base of the wall, is of marble. The basin is twelve 
feet ten inches in diameter, and two feet nine inches 
<leep, entirely lined with white marble ; two marble 
steps conduct into it, and there is. a narble seat at 
the bottom. The tepidarium, or warm chamber, 
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which comes next, is a very beaatiful room. It waa 
used as a preparation for ,the hot water and vapor 
baths. The cornice is supported by statues of terra 
cotta covered with fine marble stucco ; the moulding 
of the pedestals, and the basket on their heads, being 
in imitation of gold ; and the pedestals themselves, 
and the wall behind them, are colored to resemble red 
porphyry. .The ceiling is of stucco, in low relief 
with scattered ornaments and figures of little flying 
genii delicately relieved on medalions, with foliage 
round them. The room was lighted by a window 
two feet six inches by three feet, having four beauti* 
iul panes of glass set in a frame of bronze. A bra- 
zier, and three benches of bronze, very handsomely 
wrought, were found in this room. A door-way led 
firom this room into the caldarium, or vapor bath. 
The length of this room is just twice as great as the 
breadth, and it is adorned as highly as the other 
rooms. It is covered with yellow stucco, having a 
cornice highly enriched with stucco ornaments, and 
supported by red fluted pilasters. The ceiling is a 
quarter sphere, richly ornamented with traverse 
fluting, like the most highly finished columns, having 
two small square windows in it. At one end is a 
large semicircular niche, seven feet wide, and three 
feet six inches deq[>, in which was a vase for wash* 
ing the hands and feet. At the opposite end of the 
room was a basin, or round vase, of white marble, 
rather more than five feet in diameter, into which the 
hot water bubbled up through a pipe in the centre, 
and served for partial ablutions of those who took the 
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yapor bath. The floor and walls are hollow, and hot 
air was passed through them from the furnace, occa- 
sioning a great heat in the room. The arrangement 
of the women's baths are the same, though they are not 
in so good preservation as those I have described, 
which, indeed, have suffered but very trifling damage. 

The whole area occupied by the baths, is about one 
hundred feet square. We had now finished the sur- 
vey of the public buildings in Pompeii, and we began 
to examine the dwelling houses. One of the streets 
which runs out of the forum, is called the street of 
the silversmiths, from some articles of jewelry found 
in the shops. In one of the houses is a painting of 
the twelve principal gods and goddesses, and a repre- 
sentation of Pluto, a fierce-looking fellow, with horns 
and cloven feet, not unlike the modern notioQ of the 
devil. 

The names of their owners are written on their 
houses, with other inscriptions on many of them. 
On one are found words to this effect : — " The 
Scribe Issus beseeches Marcus Corrinius Vatia, the 
iEdile, to patronize him ; " which is about equivalent 
to what we read on the sign boards in the cities of mo- 
dem Europe, "Patronized by his royal highness." 
Another scribe, patronized by the same iEdile, gives 
a portrait of himself, with a pen behind his ear. 
At the farthest end of the street was found a skel- 
eton, supposed to have been a priest of Isis. In 
the hand was a bag of coarse linen, not entirely 
destroyed, containing three hundred and sixty silver 
coins, forty-two of copper, and six of gold; and 
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near him several figures belonging to the worship of 
Isis^ small silver forks, cups, bowls of gold and sil* 
ver, a cameo of a satyr striking a tambourine, rings 
set with stones, and vases of copper and bronze. 
In several of the houses skeletons were found, ar- 
rayed with necklaces, bracelets, rings, and other 
ornaments, and a large number of coins. 

The upper part of the city, north of the forum, 
however, seems to have been the quarter inhabited 
by the wealthiest and most noble persons of Pom- 
peii, as the most superb houses seem to be congre- 
gated here. To describe all of them would require 
far more time than the limits of a lecture allow. I 
shall content myself with giving an account of one 
which excelled all others yet discovered in magnifi- 
cence, and of which there is no account in the re- 
cent works upon the city, nor in Bulwer's novel, 
the building having been excavated, probably, since 
that was written. I will first, however, attempt to 
give a general notion of the form and arrangement 
of a house in Pompeii, there being about as much 
similarity in the general plan, as in the houses in 
our cities. 

Entering firom the street, we find ourselves in a 
large square room, called the Atrium, on each side 
of which are doors, opening into small sleeping 
rooms. In the centre of the ceiling is an opening, 
about three feet square, directly beneath which is a 
cistern of the same dimensions, for rain water. 
The floor of the Atrium is of marble, or some hard 
composition, and the walls are painted in firesco. 
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Right opposite the street entrance, on the farther 
side of the Atrium, is another smaller room, called 
the Tablinum, not quite so wide as the Atrium, but 
having a small room, or closet, cut off from one 
side ; so that when the Atrium is twenty-four feet 
wide, for instance, the Tablinum is only sixteen; 
the depth of this room, from front to back, is not 
more than half its width. The floor of the Tabli- 
num, in most of the houses, is Mosaic. It was 
separated from the Atrium not by a wall, but by a 
rich curtain. On the farther side, the Tablinum 
opened into a piazza or portico, supported on col- 
umns, and running round three sides of a square, 
which was open to the air, and planted with flowers ; 
in some of the houses there was a fountain in this 
little square garden. The kitchen was either cm 
the farthest side of the square, or in the cellar. In 
some of the larger houses were rooms beycmd this 
square, and a garden beyond them. The houses 
were generally of one story only, and, except that 
the roof is destroyed, remain nearly as they were 
built. In one of the principal streets communicatp 
ing with the forum, called the street of Mercury, is 
a house which is remarkable for its size and splen- 
dor. As it now appears, it is entered by a vestibule 
into the Atrium, of which the floor is in Mosaic, 
formed of small cubes of the most yalnable marbles, 
red jasper, veined alabaster, white or colored crys- 
tals, set in cement of indestructible hardness, and 
highly polished. From this we passed into a square 
enclosure, surrounded by a portico, restmg on col- 
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amns, between which statues had been placed. Be- 
yond this was another square, also surrounded by a 
colonnade. Both of these c^en places had been 
planted with trees, thus giving to the inmates the 
shade and retir^nent of the country, in the midst 
of a city, and within the walls of their houses. Be« 
nesth the shade of the porticoes are two shrines to 
the househi^d gods, before which were found tri- 
pods of exquisite workmanship, on which incense 
was perpetually burnt; while scattered around were 
fragments of beautifid statues of Apollo, Concord, 
Hqpe, and the Graces. The pavement throughout 
the house is in keeping with that of the court. 
Everywhere are seen garlands of flowers and fruit, 
scenic masks, which surround, now a shore orna- 
mented with fishes and shells, now a flock of birds 
and domestic fowls ; farther on is a front View of a 
lion, of the size of life, rushing on his prey, and 
admirably executed. In another place is a Bacchus^ 
sitting on a panther, crowned with ivy, and holding 
a glass cup filled with wine, all of exquisite work- 
manship, in Mosaic. But the wonder of this house 
is the floor of the Tablinum, which is one large pic- 
ture, so admirably executed, that it absolutely opens 
a new page in the history of ancient art. It is a 
Mosaic formed with rare marbles, cut into small 
cubes of one hundred and twenty-flve to the square 
inch. The picture is about sixteen feet long by 
eight, and contains twenty-six figures of men, and 
fifteen entire or partial figures of horses, besides a 
chariot, shields, helmets, javelins, and arms of aU 
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kinds, with which the ground is strewed. One 
quarter has been much injured, probably by the 
earthquake, sixteen years before the eruption, and is 
repaired in such a way as to show that Pompeii then 
boasted of no artist equal to the originator. The 
subject of the piece is a battle, supposed to be the 
one at Arbela, between Alexander the Great and 
Darius of Persia. The artist has chosen the mo- 
ment in which the two generals are on the point of 
deciding the great contest, by a last effort The 
Grecian hero, mounted on a fiery steed, overthrow- 
ing all before him, has just pierced through, with 
his enormous lance, a Persian warrior, whose horse, 
wounded in the side, has fallen under him. Near is 
recognized, by his lofly stature, and his superb 
chariot, drawn by four spirited horses, the Persian 
monarch, overwhelmed by the loss of one of the 
bravest of his sddiers, his face turned, with an ex- 
pression of grief and terror, towards the scene of 
carnage, extending his right hand, by an involuntary 
motion, towards the falling warrior, and holding his 
bow in the left, rather as a symbol of rank than an 
instrument of vengeance. Already the charioteer 
at his master's side, thinking the cause de^erate 
and the battle lost, has given the horses an impulse 
an a contrary direction, in order to withdraw the 
king from the danger which threatens him. Nothing 
can be better conceived than this group, which con«- 
centrates in three persons the whole interest of the 
subject, and the entire image of the combat. And 
in the spaces between the figures of this group, two 
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warriors overthrown, and a third standing before 
the chariot, and endeavoring to regain command 
over his terrified steed, enhance the interest and 
truth of the representation, at the same time that, 
by new details and a skilful foreshortening, they give 
us an exalted idea of the excellence of the original, 
and the talent of the artist. All the furniture of 
this house, even to the most delicate and precious 
articles, was found in its ancient position exactly. 
There were discovered in different parts, arranged 
in the most perfect order, on elegant marble tables, 
numerous utensils of exquisite beauty, candelabra, 
small bronze statues, an entire table service, con- 
sisting of bronze and glass vases, and silver cups 
and dishes, in which the value of the workmanship 
surpasses that of the material. The inhabitants 
themselves, overtaken by the awful catastrophe, re- 
mained buried beneath the ruins of their habita- 
tions. Several skeletons, drawn from the midst of 
the rubbish, leave no doubt that the destruction 
came upon them at once, and in all directions. 
Among these sad remains were found those of a 
young girl, who had attempted to escape, carrying 
off her most precious jewels. But she had fallen 
long before she reached the street. In a chamber, 
near where she fell, were found a pair of bracelets, 
each weighing a pound, a pair of ear-rings, a neck- 
lace, and seven gold rings, mounted with beautiful 
cut gems, with a quantity of gold, silver, and brass 
money. 
We visited many other houses, of great beauty 
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and interest, bat time would fail were I to attempt 
their description. At len^h the street brought u8 
to the citj gate, where the famous Appian way, the 
high road of the Romans to the south of Italy, eib* 
ters Pompeii. The gateway is of stone, divided 
into three compartments; a broad passage in the 
middle, for carriages, and a narrow one, on each 
side, for foot passengers. On each side of the road^ 
outside of this gate, are UMnbs, baih of marble, or 
other stone ; many of them were adorned with has* 
rdief, quite elegantly sculptured. One of these re- 
presents a female, adorning the skeletcm of a child 
with a garland; and is supposed to represent a 
mother, discovering the remains of her child, de- 
stroyed by the earthquake. The tcmibs are ten or 
twelve feet high, and most of them have low doors, 
by which they^ may be entered. Some of the tombs 
have the appearance of age, others look quite new, 
as if very recently sculptured. This same differ- 
ence probably existed at the time of the erupti<m ; 
for time has ceased to exist for them, during the 
centuries that they have laid buried ; and as they 
appeared the last time that the inhabitants of Pom- 
peii looked upon them, exactly so they appear 
eighteen hundred years afterwards, at the time of 
their excavation. Round the interior of the tombs 
are several niches, in which are found urns, contain- 
ing the ashes of the dead, mingled, in some of them, 
with a fluid composed of water, oil, and wine, which, 
according to the custom of the Romans, was poured 
as a libaticm upon the ashes. 
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Near the city gate is a semicircular seat of stone, 
arched OTer, for the comrenieDce of travellers ; close 
by which were found skeletons of a female, with an 
infant in her arms, and by her side two children, 
their bones mingled and interlaced, showing that 
they had died in each other's embrace. They were 
prc^bly a family of distinction and wealth ; for 
am<Mig their remains were found two pairs of ear- 
rings, with pearl pendants of great value, and three 
gold rings, one so small, that it could only have fitted 
the finger of > a young girl. 

Near the tombs are the ruins of a house, com- 
monly called the villa of Diomed — a building of 
great beauty and size, but so complicated in its form 
as to render it impossible to convey a clear idea of 
it without plates. This villa is exactly between the 
city and Vesuvius, and must have felt the first, and 
if there were different degrees of misery where all 
perished alike, the worst effects of this fearful visi- 
tation ; the love of life proved too strong for the 
social affections of the owner of the house ; he fled, 
abandoning to their fate a numerous family and a 
young and beautifiil daughter, and bent his way with 
his most precious movables, accompanied only by a 
single slave, towards the sea-shore, which he never 
reached. He fell by the garden gate, where his 
bones and those of his slave were fomid^ laden with 
coins and precious vases. His daughter and two 
children, and oth^ members of his family, sougiit 
refuge in the subterranean vaultsi, carrying with 
them provisions, in case they ahxHiId be conpelled to 
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remain there for a long time ; but it was a vain hope. 
The strong vaults, indeed, protected them against the 
falling cinders ; bat the heat, sufficient to char wood, 
could not be kept out. The vital air was loaded 
with sulphureous vapor, charged with burning dust 
In their despair, gasping for the pure air of heaven, 
they rushed to the door — but, choked up with ashes 
and ruins, it resisted their efforts, and they perished 
in agonies, on which the imagination forbears to 
dwell. This seems like a story of romance ; but 
every circumstance is verified by evidence little less 
ihan conclusive. The body of the master was known 
by his having the key of the gate in his hand, and 
by the coins about him ; the slave, by the load he was 
carrying. At the foot of the stairway, which leads 
down into the subterranean vaults, the skeletons of 
seventeen persons were found huddled up together 
unmoved, during seventeen c^ituries, as they sank 
in death. They were covered by several feet of 
ashes, which had drifted in through the vent-holes, 
and there consolidated by the damp. The substance 
thus formed resembles the sand used by metal-foundr 
ers for their castings, but is yet more delicate, and 
took perfect impressions of everything on which it 
lay. Unfortunately, this property was not observed 
until almost too late, and little was preserved except 
the impressions of the neck and breast of a girl, 
which display uncommon beauty of form — so exact 
is the impression, that the very texture of the dress 
in which she was clothed is i^parent ; which, by its 
extraordinary fineness, evidently shows that she was 
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not a slave, and may be taken for the fine gauze 
which Seneca calls woven wind. On other frag- 
ments the impressions of jewels worn on the neck 
and arms were found; and underneath were the 
jewels, corresponding to the impressions. Two of 
the skeletons are those of children, and some of their 
blond hair was found with them — most of them were 
females. 

The whole number of skeletons, hitherto found in 
Pompeii, is between three and four hundred. Only 
about one third of the city, however, has been ex- 
cavated ; and if the work goes on at the same rate 
Ihat it has since the excavation was commenced, it 
will require a hundred and fifty years to bring the 
whole to light. What remains yet to be discovered, 
is almost beyond the reach of imagination. What 
wonders of art, what priceless gems, what treasures 
in silver and gold, what funds of knowledge to the 
antiquarians, and what new and varied forms of tra- 
gedy revealed, as the remains of those who fell in- 
dicate, with fearful exactness, their vain efforts to 
escape, and the desperate struggle of their last 
agony. 

A deep and mournful interest seems to hang over 
the ruined walls and edifices of Pompeii. They are 
unlike other ruins. On the fallen columns and the 
crumbling walls of other remains of antiquity, the 
signs are visible of the ages which have rolled over 
them. On their weather-worn rocks. Time has en- 
graved his solemn history, in ine£faceable characters; 
and, more ruthless than time itself, the hand of man 
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has been basj in the work of pillaging and laying 
prostrate. Such are the Parthenon, the Coliseum, 
the castle of Kenilworth. Rot the ruins of Pom- 
peii bear no marks, save the impress of the hand of 
God ; and, as we linger among them, we seem to 
be brought visibly into the presence oi a Power, 
which is mightier than the elements, or the passicws 
of man. 

Other ruins, indeed, speak to us in eloquent 
strains of the past ages of their glory ; but here, in 
the city of the dead, there are ruins which address 
in more touching language than ever came from the 
stones of Athens or of Rome — they are the ruins 
of human nature — the sad remains of lost ones, 
not composed into the stately rest of the grave, but 
lying as they fell in the last struggle, or sleeping in 
each other's embrace. They speak to us of the at- 
tributes of our own nature, ** the golden, everlasting 
ehains," which bind the ages together ; they tell us 
of hearts, that once beat with the same emotions 
as our own ; of the pride, and joy, and gkMry of 
youths of the high hc^>es and fond e^ectatioBS, 
of the courage and strength of manhood, and the 
terrors which bowed them down ; of the love stronger 
than death, which quailed not before these terrors. 
These are the holiest of ruins. The earth holds no 
0ther like them. 
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VIEWS OF LIFE AMONG THE GREEKS. 

The first peculiar characteristic of Grecian tragedy 
was deriyed from the views of life which were enters 
tained hy the early Greeks. Their belief in a future 
existence was distinct, but at the same time their ideas 
upon the nature of this existence were such as to exert 
no influence upon the present life. It presented no 
certainty. It appeared a vague, dreamy, melanchcJy 
state; the ci^d and cheerless shadow-land, where the 
hopes and joys of life were to be extinguished, and in 
which freedom from suffering was all of good that could 
be anticipated. The idea of expanded powers, of libe* 
rated energies, of freedom, and the infinite capacities 
oi a soul disenthralled from the earthly prison, seems 
never to have dawned upon them. The present life 
concentrated all the objects, hqpes, and glory of ex- 
istence ; it was never regarded as a transition state — 
as a preparation for a wider sphere, and a nobler 
condition of being — but was, in itself, an ultimate 
object, the sum and substance of existence, em- 
bodying all that man could have of enjojrment or ao- 
tion. 

These views of life clothed it with a melancholy 
but surpassing splendor. The glory of that immortal 
destiny of man, which was framed by Infinite power 
from the beginning, was borrowed to light up the 
present state of being, with a magnificence not its 
own. Powers and pr<^nsities, which were created 
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for eternity, served only to dignify and enhance the 
being which lived but in time. The emotions and 
passions of an immortal being ; the hopes and long- 
ings which reach beyond the universe ; the senti- 
ments of purity and holiness, which the rudeness of 
the world mocks at, and seeks to quaich, and which, 
but for the certainty of after life, are sources of woe ; 
the aspirations which the earth cannot satisfy, served 
only to confer a majesty and mysterious grandeur 
upon the present existence. 

There is a story in the Arabian Tales, of a hum- 
ble youth, who, having accidentally gained possession 
of the talisman, in his ignorance employed in ordi- 
nary domestic service the mighty Genius of the lamp, 
a being of colossal stature, whose flight reached be- 
yond the stars, whose energies the earth could not 
limit, and whose life was immortality. This fiction 
is but an emblem of the idea entertained by the an- 
cient Greeks, of human life. They limited to the 
existence which was temporary and uncertain, those 
powers and sentiments, which, in their very nature, 
reach beyond time and space. 

But these views, while they heightened the glory, 
tended, in the- same proportion, to enhance the sor- 
rows, of life. In the tragedy of the ancients, the suf- 
ferings of a being clothed prematurely with the splen- 
dors of immortality, which to their view was as tran- 
sitory as life, offered a spectacle of woe far more im- 
pressive and awful than any exhibition of tragedy 
which can be displayed to the Christian believer. 

Another peculiar characteristic which appears in 
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much of the Grecian tragedy, was the belief in Fate, 
or destiny. This belief formed the exact counterpart 
to their view of life, and cooperated with it to form 
a perfect scheme, or system of tragedy. Having in- 
vested man as a finite being, with the energies and 
daring of an immortal nature, it was necessary to 
raise up an antagonist principle, which should both be 
the cause of, and account for, the trials and suffer- 
ings of life ; those trials and sufferings, which to the 
believer in Christianity, are- comprehended as a pre- 
paration for a higher and better state of being. 
And this principle was discovered in the dark and 
malignant workings of Fate ; a power utterly remorse- 
less, inexorable, and unrelenting, from which nothing 
could escape, and against which man was born to 
wage a perpetual but ineffectual war. It was dis- 
played in various ways ; to the whole human race in- 
discriminately, it presented itself in the inevitable 
coming of death ; but besides this, its power was pe- 
culiarly manifested in the sorrows and crimes of cer- 
tain individuals. To some men their fate was pre- 
dicted, and hung over them perpetually, in awfril 
blackness, as in the case of Achilles, to whom the 
oracles had declared that he was fated to die under 
the walls of Troy. From others it was concealed, as 
when Agamemnon returned from Troy in triumph, 
only to be murdered by his wife. His fate was fore- 
seen and announced by the prophetess Cassandra, 
though concealed from himself. But the most dread- 
fril display of the power of Destiny, as conceived by 
the Greeks, was in those cases in which it seizes up- 
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on the innocent and Tirtuous, and drives them, without 
the least power of resistance, into the commission of 
the most awful and revolting crimes. An eloquent 
writer, who gives an instance of this kind of fate, 
says : — " The mysterious power of destiny is potent 
and iq>palling. Leading its unconscious, helpless vio* 
tim through the dreary vicissitudes of madness, crime 
and misery, to a catastrophe of undeserved but una- 
voidable horror, it makes the gradual development 
of the (Edipus Tyrannus, the most heart-rending se- 
ries of action that the imagination can c<»iceive» 
We drink the cup of agony by drops, and find it regu» 
larly increase in bitterness to the close." 
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Achilles was undoubtedly the favorite character of 
the Iliad, with the nations to whom Homer recited 
his rhapsodies, and perhaps with the various tribes of 
Greece, down to a much later day : his virtues were 
just calculated to impress and delight a warlike and 
semi-barbarous people, and the sublimity and sadness 
with which his doom invested him, must have added 
tenfold to their interest in a character in which a 
sense of nationality as well as military ardor found 
so high a satisfaction. 

For the modem reader, however, who studies the 
Diad without any of the prejudices of nationality, 
and with the superior estimate of character which 
arises from an appreciation of Christian virtues, the 
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attributes with which the old poet has invested Hec- 
tor, have a far ^eater charm. In no one of his cre- 
ations, has Homer so triumphantly vindicated his 
claim to immortality as in this character. His pio- 
ture of Hector is absolutely prqphetic. In deline- 
ating its traits, the old bard has stretched ages into 
the future; he has penetrated the darkness which 
overhung the world, and caught the gentle dawning 
of that light which did not beam upon mankind till 
he had slumbered a thousand years in the grave. 
Hector is almost a Christian character, and the per- 
c^tion of truth which enabled our poet to create 
such a character, seems to border upon the miracu- 
lous. He was probably aware that this picture would 
never be appreciated in his time, yet it is delightful 
to fancy that he confidently looked forward to an age 
which should comprehend and confess its excellence. 
There is a story, that the architect of the famous 
Pharos, one of the wonders of the ancient world, en- 
graved his own name in deep characters on the rocks 
of the tower ; and then covered the inscription with 
cement, in which he traced the name of the monarch 
by whose command the Pharos was built. The ages 
rolled on, and the architect and the king slept in the 
earth ; but the rains and the waves at last wore away 
the cement, and obliterated the record of the king, 
while the name of the master genius, who contrived 
this mighty work, now appeared in characters as en- 
during as the massy foundations. In the same way 
has Homer addressed the ages long succeeding his 
own time. With the dawning of new light, with the 
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appreciation of more exalted virtues, and the com- 
prehension of nohler attributes in the nature of man, 
has come a more perfect appreciation of the tran- 
scendent powers of the Father of poetry. The waves 
of time have worn away the prejudice and ignorance 
which concealed the character of Hector, and now 
it stands out in living tracery an imperishable monu- 
ment to the glory of Homer. 

Our sympathies are first interested in favor of Hec- 
tor, by his courage and his noble feats of arms. He 
stands before us a true hero, a lover of glory, sur- 
passing his whole nation in bravery and in the terror 
of his name. The poet does ample justice to the 
prowess of Troy's great champion. His courage, 
however, is not mere animal ferocity ; nor is it in- 
spired by a mere thirst for glory. He is a patriot ; a 
man of a large and benevolent heart; filled with 
zeal for his country, and tender regard for his fellow 
citizens. We do not feel sure, that had not Troy 
been assailed, he would have been distinguished in 
arms ; the dangers and distresses of his father's king- 
dom have made him a hero ; his martial prowess in- 
deed forms a centre round which his other virtues 
are gathered, and gives to his whole character an in- 
terest which would be wanting without it ; but, at 
the same time, the brilliancy of his glory is so soft- 
ened by the milder hues which blend with it, that we 
sometimes almost forget the warrior in the more 
gentle and attractive qualities of the man. 

One of his distinguishing traits is his piety ; he 
has a profound reverence for the gods, and a devout 
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^irit of adoration. He never indulges in those re- 
proaches which many of the heroes heap upon their 
deities in ill success; and even at the last moment, 
when he discovers the cruel deceit of Minerva, 
which has lured him to his doom, he utters no word 
of resentment or impiety; but his dying accents 
express an \inwavering confidence that the gods will 
avenge his fate. He is a pious worshipper, yet nobly 
exempt from superstition. When Polydamus points 
to an omen in the skies, which seems to threaten 
danger, and warns him to retire from the field, how 
truly generous and patriotic is his reply ! Afler re- 
minding his companion that he had received the 
promise of Jupiter, he adds — 

Consider we the will of Jove alone, 

Sovereign of heaven and earth. Omens abound, 

But the best omen is our country ^s cause. 

Hector is the only one of the heroes of the Iliad, 
whom the poet has painted in the domestic relations 
of life ; and it is from these that his character de- 
rives its peculiar charm. We see him as a son, a 
brother, a husband, and a parent ; in each of which 
relations his traits are singularly beautifril. He is 
the idol of the people, and the dearest child of his 
parents. When he enters the city, the women 
gather round hiin to ask news of the battle, and his 
mother brings him wine to refresh him. .The en- 
treaties of his father and mother, that he would retire 
within the city and not abide the encounter of Achil- 
les, and their frantic lamentations when he is slain. 
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are touching proofs of the deep love which he had 
in^ired. In no way, however/ does the gentleness 
and benevolence of his character appear more con- 
spicuous than in his intercourse with Helen, on 
whose account all these woes had fallen upon the 
nation. Though he meets her but once, yet we feel, 
from her affectionate address to him, where she calls 
him her brother, and from his mild though sad reply, 
that he had never been otherwise than gentle and 
kind to the unhappy stranger ; and are prepared by 
it for the touching lament which she utters when the 
lifeless body is brought to the city — 

Ah ! dearer far than all my brothers else. 



SPIRIT OF THE CLASSIC AGES. 

The superstitions of the classic ages are not to be 
regarded as mere idle tales, fit only to amuse child- 
ren. It should be remembered that these things 
have been devoutly and solemnly believed ; that the 
heart has been lifted up in worship to these gods ; 
that offerings of sincere praise and adoration have 
ascended in their temples ; that weakness has been 
strengthened, hope confirmed, terror allayed, by this 
faith. That these supersti^ons have issued firom the 
deepest sanctuary of the heart ; that they have been 
hallowed by the strongest and tenderest emotions, the 
love that reaches beyond the grave, the tears of the 
mother, the anguish of the captive, the fortitude of 
the martyr, and the glorious death of the patriot 
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False and absurd as they now appear, I cannot help 
regarding them vAih reverence, for what, they once 
were ; and even now they have a kind of sacredness, 
as the remains of a gorgeous fabric which once tow- 
ered in its pride to the heavens. They are useless, 
indeed, like the crumbling walls and fallen columns 
of the noble temples of ancient Greece ; but like 
them too, these ruins of a splendid mythology tell 
many a tale of the early glory of our race. They are 
principally interesting, however, as having exerted a 
powerful influence in forming the spirit of the age. 
The Greek, who believed himself ccmstantly sur- 
rounded, watched, and aided by his gods, must of 
course have been deeply impressed with reverence 
for religion ; and, accordingly, we find that every oc- 
cupation, employment, exploit, in which he engaged, 
was considered a direct act of homage to some deity. 
The peasant, as he trimmed his vines, or pressed out 
the wine from his reeking grapes, believed that this 
was an act of worship peculiarly grateful to Bacchus, 
the god of wine. The farmer remembered that the 
goddess Geres had invented the plough, and she seem- 
ed to smile upon him from the yellow corn that waved 
on his fields. The mariner worshipped Neptune by 
sailing over the seas. The graceful dances by moon- 
light, of the Spartan virgins, were an act of praise to 
the goddess of Beauty. The hunter, in his wild and 
reckless chase, believed that he was doing homage 
to Diana. The warrior, as he marshalled his host 
and led his phalanx to battle, was performing grat^ 
ful devotion to the god of War ; and the soldier felt. 
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inspired with new coarage when he fancied that he 
beheld the magnificent form of Mars, hovering over 
the field of carnage in his blood-stained car — Discord 
holding the reins and Urging on the fiery steeds, and 
Flight and Terror going before him. This feeling 
of religion extended equally to domestic and retired 
life ; for there were gods whose peculiar charge was 
to preside over private houses and families. That 
feeling, which is so universal with us at the present 
day, which penetrates every breast, and moves the 
poor and the rich alike ; which passes not away with 
our youth; Which follows us in all countries, and 
through all changes, and is enshrined in the heart of 
hearts ; that sacred emotion which finds expression 
in the magic word home ; this feeling was known and 
recognized among the Greeks, but their lively imagi- 
nation, not content with cherishing the emotion, in- 
vested it with a divine nature, and offered the tribute 
of adoration to the genius of Home. 

The most important and lasting consequence of 
this profound and pervading religion was the devel- 
opment of the fine arts. A nation that was pene- 
trated with the spirit of adoration, which had en- 
shrined some presiding deity in every lovely spot, in 
every fountain grove, river or valley ; which fancied 
some form of more than mortal beauty in every por- 
tion of the universe, was not content with these im- 
aginings alone, but sought to embody in some mate- 
rial shape, the spirit which had received their wor- 
ship. Hence arose sculpture, inspired by profound 
faith, kindled into life by enthusiastic devotion, and 
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glowing with the magical touch of genius. The 
sculptor felt that he was engaged in a holy lahor, 
when he was called upon to portray the forms which 
were to receive the adoration of his country. And 
the architect was penetrated with the sublimity of his 
task as he reared the walls and columns of those co- 
lossal edifices which were to be the habitations of his 
gods. Nothing but a sentiment as profound and vivid 
as the religion of Greece, could have given birth to 
these matchless arts. The spirit has passed away, 
but the beauty and the grandeur will last forever. 

The effect of this superstition was to render life in 
the classic ages, in a high degree poetical ; for it in- 
vested the ordinary occupations and duties of life 
with a religious and sacred character. War, agri- 
culture, commerce, architecture, sculpture, painting, 
every enterprise in which man could engage, were 
clothed with deep sentiment, and had reference to a 
more than mortal existence. Superstition entered 
into every thing, and filled every walk of life with 
mystery and wonder. The soldier mounted a car 
which was ornamented with the emblems of war; 
the carving of the vehicle had reference to more than 
mere beauty : it represented the divinities which were 
worshipped in the hour of battle, the fierce forms of 
Discord and the Furies ; the dreadful Gorgon heads, 
fiery war-horses ; all the terrible images which were 
fancied to be present, and to preside over the battle- 
field, were sculptured there, and inspired the warrior 
in the hour of carnage. The armor of those times 
was fanciful and poetical in its forms and ornaments. 
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The crested helmet exhibited some dreadful moostar, 
breathing flames, and glaring on its foe with eyes of 
fire. The furniture of the houses was equally beaa- 
tiful and picturesque. The drinking cup was em- 
bossed with clusters of grapes and wreathing vines ; 
and heads of Bacchus, or the rural divinities who 
were supposed to preside at the vintage, peered from 
the handle or round the rim. The lamps were sup- 
ported by little statues of bronze, or hung from the 
branches of graceful trees, formed of the same metaL 
The couches, tables, chairs, and other furniture, were 
highly ornamental and elegant in their forms, and by 
their rich carving conveyed an idea of scnnething 
more elevated and refined than mere convenience cm: 
luxury. The most common articles of domestic use, 
even to the scales used in the kitchen, to weigh floor 
and bread, were adorned with graceful emblems, 
which reminded the owner of his all-pervading re- 
ligion. 

The routine of life was varied with occupati<Mi8 
and duties, which were highly poetical. Hardly a 
day passed without some peculiar and beautiful cere- 
mony. Processions might be seen sweeping along 
the streets, -with boys and virgins clothed in white, 
and crowned with garlands, singing hymns, or mov- 
ing in graceful dance, to lay their ofierings oil the 
shrine of sc»ne deity. For all the events of life, 
weddings or funerals, the birth-day or the coming of 
age, there were appropriate and graceful ceremo- 
nies; every changing season, every successive month, 
' the rising and setting of the sun, the variations of 
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the weather, the fleeting hours, were celebrated as 
religious events. There were wrestlings in the 
open palaestra, where the form was displayed with 
^e fancifalness of the sculptor ; there were heroic 
games and races, there were mad revels on the 
mountain sides, and moonlight dances in the groves. 
The toils of the peasant were lightened with song; 
the maidens, as they carded the wool, or traced the 
rich embrmdery, would tell some exquisite legend, 
with which their mythology abounded, to pass away 
the evening hours. The feast was made enchant* 
ing, with flowers, perfumes, and music ; the barge 
was crowned with garlands ; the purple sails were 
filled with balmy odors, and the silver oars moved 
to the sound of sweet recorders, and the mother sang 
the sweet lullaby, as she rocked her babe to sleep in 
the broad shield of his father. 

Immediately connected with this poetical spirit, 
which overhung the fair land of Greece, was the 
intense love of the beautiful, which formed a con- 
i^icuous feature in the character of the classic ages. 
Not content with actual existence, the gifted race 
were constantly seeking to portray the perfect ideal 
which existed in their minds ; and this conception 
of more than living beauty, enshrined itself in the 
wondrous statues, the paintings, and mosaics, and 
the matchless architecture. 
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ROMANTIC FICTION. 

To enjoy or appreciate the romance or the fictions 
of the middle ages, we must read them in the right 
spirit ; that is, with a readiness to comprehend their 
beauties, and to yield ourselves up to their influence. 
We must begin with acknowledging and recogniz- 
ing their extravagance. They all partake, more or 
less, o£ this character ; it forms one of their distin- 
guishing features ; and, if we view it aright, it con- 
stitutes one of their chief beauties. The adventures 
and incidents, bear no more resemblance to the 
course of ordinary life, than the armor of a knight 
did to the human form. Yet, the array of the 
mailed warrior — his cuirass inlaid with gc^d, his 
blazoned shield, his proud crest, glittering above the 
barred visor — had a peculiar glory. Nothing can 
be more extravagant than a Gothic minster; how 
grotesque is the carving ; behold the grim and un- 
earthly monsters, which project their hideous heads 
and their claws, from the eaves ; behold the quaint 
forms of the saints, with rays of glory around their 
heads, and the angels, with outspread wings, who 
crowd the arches and vaults ; behold the pictured 
windows, whose very compartments tell many a tale, 
as wild and improbable as the most extravagant fic^ 
tions of romance. Yet, is not Gothic architecture a 
perfect system ? Is not a Gothic Cathedral acknow- 
ledged to be a master-piece of art? Have the 
hands of man ever reared anything more sublime ? 
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Is it not original, admirable, magnificent, beyond all 
other human creations ? Does it not triumph over 
the temples of paganism, in mysterious grandeur, in 
the idea of vastness which it conveys, in the rich- 
ness of its detail, in the sublimity of its whole effect 
and design, and in the deep significance of its struc- 
ture, every portion of which proclaims the spir- 
ituality of our religion, as the elevating doctrines 
of Christianity, the future judgment, the life ever- 
lasting, triumph over the materialism of ancient 
worship ? 

Just so does the whole array of the literature of 
the romantic ages triumph over classic story. It is 
the Gothic architecture of literature. To a fanciful 
mind, the analogy would seem almost complejte, b^ 
tween the ecclesiastical structures of the Gothic 
ages, and the romance to which they gave birth. 
To begin with the most humble instrument of liter- 
ature, the character in which it is written, the old 
black letter. This is purely in character with Go- 
thic architecture ; the richness of ornament, the 
delicacy and boldness of the lines, the quaint forms, 
and the effect of the whole page, are all stamped 
with the features of the same system. But this is 
only a partial view of it ; who can look upon the 
gorgeous page of an illuminated manuscript, with 
its grotesque, yet sublime, effigies of saints and mar- 
tyrs — with the infinitely labored detail, with the 
varied and matchless hues, which seem as if they 
had been printed from the prismatic rays of some 
oriel — who can perceive this, and not confess that 
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the Gothic system peryades the outwazd fonn, at least, 
of literature 1 

But there is a deeper analogy hetweenthem i fcnr 
they were both called into being by the same pro- 
found sentiment. The fervor of devotion, the mar- 
tyr-like spirit, the faith and the zeal which breathed 
the breath of life into chivalry, and sanctified its 
institutions and its purposes, which created the or* 
der of architecture known as the Gothic, also created 
and inspired romantic literature : the same sqpirit, 
and the same characteristics, pervade the whole, 

and combine all into one grand and perfect system. 

• • • • • 

The romance of King Arthur presents us with a 
bevy of characters, who are gathered into the fellow^ 
diip of the Round Table, all stamped with the 
peculiar traits of chivalry, but who nevertheless di»* 
play a sufficient degree of individuality and ccmsist- 
ency of disposition, to distinguish each one, and to 
add an increased ^est to the excitement of their ad* 
ventures. We look in vain, it is true, for those 
perfect delineations or character, which form the 
glory of the Homeric poems. Shakspeare himsdf 
has not surpassed, in this respect, the earliest of 
poets. It has been well said of our great dramatist, 
that, in reading any of his principal plays, we might 
distinguish the different speakers by what they say, 
even if the names were not prefixed to the sentences 
which they utter; this remark equally af^lies to 
Homer. Each of the principal perscmages is re- 
presented with such consummate art, that we per- 
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ceive his distinct individuality at once. We seem 
to have met and conversed with him. We feel cer- 
tain how he would act, and what he would say, 
under such and such circumstances. We are no 
more in danger of confounding the different charac- 
ters, or of mistaking one for the other, than in the 
experience of real life. This is not the case with 
the heroes of romance ; their individual traits are 
less plainly marked, and are in a degree merged, in 
the general attributes of the chivalrous character. 
A spirit is over them, which is stronger than the 
force of individual natures ; and which bends into 
resemblance, dispositions, originally of a contrary 
tendency ; an atmosphere is around them, which 
spreads over all, a brilliant and fanciful, but uni- 
form, hue. The disguise of the armor, which con- 
ceals friend from friend, and brother from brother, 
seems in a manner to extend to the character, and 
to conceal the traits, as it bars over with the iron 
visor the lineaments of the countenance ; and as the 
mailed knights are distinguished by the blazonry on 
their shields, so their individual attributes seem to be 
chiejfly apparent, through the medium of chivalrous 
sentiment and purposes. 

We may find an analogy for this difference be- 
tween the classic and romantic creations of charac- 
ter in the sculpture of the two schools. Classic 
sculpture seeks to portray the perfection of the hu- 
man form ; it rejects all drapery that conceals the 
outline ; it resents every form of unadorned beauty, 
heightened by the charms of perfect execution, grace 
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and symmetry. Every statue has its entire individ- 
uality ; the Apollo bears no more resemblance to 
the Hercules, than the character of the Patron of 
Genius and the Arts to that of the God of Strength. 
The Venus, the Diana, the Laocoon, the Niobe of 
ancient sculpture, are equally marked by their own 
peculiar traits. 

Gothic sculpture, on the other hand, arrays the 
human form in. massive panoply, or in full and con- 
cealing drapery ; it presents the forms of warriors in 
complete armor, of mitred abbots or sceptred kings 
in robes of state. With peculiar magnificence it 
decorates the tomb with the effigies of those who 
have died in the faith — for on the tomb, the thresh- 
old of another world, the sculpture of Christianity 
delights to proclaim the triumph over death, the life 
eternal, and the joys of paradise ! But we look in 
vain among its efforts for that exquisite finish and 
that complete individuality which mark the produc- 
tions of the Grecian chisel. 

Thus it is with the characters of romance compar- 
ed with the creations of classic fiction. Yet their 
attributes are not entirely blended ; though we do 
not easily become acquainted with them, and for a 
long time can distinguish them only by their trap- 
pings and their exploits. We nevertheless do find 
at last, we have formed a pretty distinct idea of the 
separate and native character of each one of the 
heroes — almost insensibly, to be sure, and by slow 
degrees ; but, once perceived, they remi^in fixed and 
constant. 
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It is like looking through the atmosphere ; fot 
a short distance it is cloudless and invisible ; but 
as we gaze upon remoter objects, we perceive that 
the air has given them a softened tinge of azure ; 
and when we look upwards into the broad expanse, it 
has gathered into a form of noble symmetry, and 
shines with celestial blue ; while here and there the 
rays of the rising or the parting sun shoot upward 
towards the zenith and light up the vast dome with 
a golden splendor. 

As would be expected, by the manner in which 
this work was composed, the^e is no connected plot 
pervading the whole ; it is a tissue of romantic 
legends, succeeding each other, with but slight con- 
nection ; and bearing little nearer relation to each 
other than that they are commemorative of the deeds 
of Arthur and his knights. 

The life of the king forms the nucleus or centre 
round which these legends gather ; the book begins 
with his birth, details his adventures, and closes with 
his death and the incidents attendant upon it ; but it 
is filled with episodes almost entirely unconnected 
with the main subject : they succeed each other with 
no apparent order, like the pictured stories of the 
compartments of a cathedral window ; but they par- 
took of the same grotesque and gothic splendor, and 
here and there g^ow with lines so rich that they ap-^ 
pear like the inestimable touches of a lost art. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 

A noble occupation seems to me to be presented 
in the study of the philosophy of history. This sci- 
ence appears to be yet almost in its infancy. It has 
various and important branches which yet require 
great cultivation. Improvements are to be made in 
the art of writing, and the not less important art of 
reading, history. It may be, that the history of the 
human race is to be re-written. It may be, that^ 
with this increased amount of knowledge, there shall 
be a wiser philosophy of history, which, not content- 
ed with the rude records we now possess, shall con- 
struct, from the chaos of facts, a new universe of his- 
tory, in whose beautiful symmetry we may see the 
career of mankind presented, not, as on a map, in 
dry and unmeaning detail, but in faithful and glow- 
ing pictures, which shall at once delight and instruct 
History is to be re-read also. There must be new 
conclusions drawn from its facts ; there must be new 
intelligence brought to the study ; the powers of a 
more enlightened philosophy will not fail to deduce 
from it lessons of an importance and value that have 
never yet been realized. 

Above all, the philosophy of history seems to open 
a boundless field to the mind in the contemplation of 
the intercourse of God with man. A history of the 
Jews has been composed by a German writer, in the 
common form ; a narration of the facts which occur- 
red in the origin, progress, and decline of that re- 
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markable people, without any peculiar ref<j^ence to 
the direction and interposition of God in their affairs, 
as they are detailed in the Scriptures. Now it ap- 
pears to me, that the very reverse of this process 
ought to be applied, if not to the composition at least 
to the study of history. Far be it from me to recom- 
mend anything like a superstitious spirit in this, or 
any kind of composition. But I would have history 
written with a distinct acknowledgment that the des- 
tinies of all human beings are immediately swayed by 
the hand of the Almighty ; and that however inge- 
nious we may be in the search and discovery of 
second causes, we must never lose sight of the fact, 
that a great and all-pervading Spirit governs all, and 
is the First Cause and Actual Principle of the uni- 
verse. 

It is possible, that the successful cultivation of 
history under such influences, might lead to the 
foundation of a new science. It has often occurred 
to me, that it might be the glorious destiny of some 
mind to discover, if I may use the expression, the 
philosophy of God's providence, the principle upon 
which the government of the Almighty over man has 
been conducted ; the system on which He has con- 
ducted the progress of the human race, and which 
will continue while human nature continues as it is. 
Nothing is more common than to hear of the myste- 
rious ways of Providence. In the common events of 
life — the career of every human being, the sufferings 
of the good, the prosperity of the wicked, the suc- 
cessful career of crime, the awful fate of nations, — 
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we are l^^ed in our attempts to explain the will of 
God. Indeed, so hopeless does the task appear, that 
we have invented a term to express the just distribu- 
tion of good and evil, that carries with it an implica- 
tion, that what it denotes does not exist in actual 
experience. The expression so often used, Poetical 
Justice, might suggest a long train of reflections to a 
thinking mind. Were the eyes of men open to the 
providence of God, we should see that, in the career 
of every individual, poetical justice is 'done. 

The time may come, when some mighty genius, 
profoundly versed in history and in the Bible, shall 
effect, for the study of the Almighty's dealings with 
man, what Bacon did for science ; shall point out 
the proper mode of contemplating them, of reasoning 
upon them, of drawing conclusions from them, and 
shall reveal to the astonished world a system of such 
wonderful beneficence, wisdom, harmony, and per- 
fection, that the order of the created universe shall 
seem but a far inferior counterpart. 

To such a mind will the sublime prayer of Milton 
be answered — 

- What in me is dark 



Illumine ; what is low, raise and support : 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert Eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to man." 
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POETRY IN THE PRESENT AGE. 

The imaginative powers also seem to me to be 
inexhaustible. I am aware that it is a favorite doc- 
trine of the present day, that the sources of poetry 
are diminishing. We live, it is said, in an age of 
realities, of utility, of common sense — but not of 
poetry ; the time for poetry was in the heroic ages of 
Greece, in the unknown antiquity of Italy, in the 
glorious days of chivalry. This opinion is undoubt- 
edly erroneous ; it arises from the common mistake 
of fancying that certain periods were poetical, be- 
cause we live at too remote an age from them to be 
aware of the common-place realities of existence, 
which did in fact encumber the people of those times 
as much as they trouble us at present. No age is 
poetical to itself Those occupations, pursuits, 
manners, customs, habits of life, which any state of 
society induces, are the realities of life to those who 
practise them. To a later age they appear poetical, 
but certainly not at the time when they are common. 

In that fine old poem, the Odyssey, we have a 
very beautiful description of the Princess Nausicaa 
and her companions returning firom washing clothes 
on the banks of the river. This seems highly poet- 
ical, as it comes from the hands of the ancient bard. 
But how did it appear to the real actors in the scene ? 
Certainly anything but poetical. It was their busi- 
ness, their duty, and do it they must, probably as 
often as once a week, just as in the present time* 
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Sometimes, undoubtedly, they were disturbed in the 
operation by a rainy day ; this put them out of tem- 
per, perhaps, which was not poetical, or the river 
was cold, and the young ladies in the days of Ulysses 
not being web-footed, (and it would have been very 
unpoetical if they had been,) took bad colds in the 
head ; and this decidedly was not poetical. Then 
came other disasters, among which might be reckon- 
ed the picked-up dinner which king Alcinous was 
undoubtedly obliged to put up with, on washing-days. 
This position might be illustrs^ted by numerous ex- 
amples, but the time would fail. The principle I 
would teach is, that distance in time, like distance 
in space, " lends enchantment to the view." It con- 
ceals the rugged features of life, and spreads over 
them a misty and beautiful hue, like the blue of our 
distant hills, and as the far-off mountains and the 
clouds that skirt the horizon, can scarcely be distin- 
guished at times, so life, viewed in the horizon of 
antiquity, appears to blend with the unreal and im- 
aginary, the cloud-piles that rear themselves in the 
heaven of invention. 

To a future race the present times may offer no 
fewer sources of poetry than the heroic or chivalric 
ages do to us. Did the Trojan war, or the wandeiv 
ings of iEneas afford a higher subject to the epic 
muse, than the career of Napoleon will do ? Even 
now, the shades of poetry are closing upon his his- 
tory ; and the future poet will find a subject worthy 
of the powers of a Milton, in that colossal enterprise 
of the Man of Destiny, the attempted conquest of 
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Russisu I doubt whether the history of the world 
affords an exploit, which, considered with regard to 
its intrinsic greatness and the immense consequences 
to which it led, is more truly sublime and heroic 
than the burning of Moscow, the mightiest holocaust 
that was ever offered up on the altar of Patriotism. 



BON QUIXOTE. 

The ludicrous effect of Don Quixote is produced 
by the contrasts which appear not merely between 
the conceits, fancies, and the great ruling monoma- 
nia of Don Quixote, and the realities of life, but also 
between the real, un assumed traits of his character, 
such as we have observed them, and the circum- 
stances of his outward existence in all respects. 
And in so framing his work, Cervantes appears to 
me to have displayed the highest order of wit, and 
to have achieved his greatest triumph. The idea of 
a crazy man fancying himself a knight-errant in the 
midst of the days of chivalry, mistaking taverns for 
castles, ordinary peasant girls for peerless ladies, 
wind-mills for giants, and sheep for soldiers; con- 
stantly acting under this strange infatuation, con- 
stantly rebutting by stubborn realities, yet never for 
a moment convinced of, or even suspecting the fal- 
lacy of his conceptions, and plunging deeper and 
deeper into the sea of absurdities which his disor- 
dered brain has created, is indeed a source of end- 
less amusement and an inexhaustible display of hu- 
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mor and wit. But the genius of Cervantes perceived 
that a deeper source of wit was opened in the con- 
trast between the moral and intellectual qualities of 
the knight, between his whole spiritual existence 
and his physical being; his age, appearance, and 
strength, and the whole array of his worldly circum- 
stances. Let us illustrate this idea by examples. 

In the examination of his character, we have seen 
that he is a truly chivalrous person ; his soul is filled 
with the lofty sentiments of romance ; in addition to 
this, he is completely familiar with all the customs, 
requisitions, and magnificence of ideal chivalry. 
The real circumstances of his life are, that he is ad- 
vanced beyond the meridian of life, he is grim and 
lantern-jawed, with a physiognomy rather hideous ; 
not very strong ; miserably arrayed in the fragments 
of an ancient panoply ; poorly armed, and worse 
mounted on a steed, whose name of Rozinante will 
stand forever for the image of a starved, broken- 
down hack ; of scanty income, and in every possible 
way deprived of all the paraphernalia which confer 
dignity or splendor upon chivalry. The chivalrous 
sentiments which inspire him, are becoming to a 
young man in the bloom of life ; indeed, he must be 
but a poor character, who never, in his early days, 
experienced any such dreams and aspirations ; but 
they are made ludicrous by their utter inaptness to 
the age and respectability ,of Don Quixote. The 
passion of love, too, which hna, taken such hold of 
him, has nothing in it of the ridiculous, when it 
appears in the young and romantic heroes of ideal 
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chivalry, but is infinitely absurd in a toothless old 
creature, who has passed the time for youthful pas- 
sion. His high sense of honor, and his perfect good 
faith, again contrast most amusingly, with the selfish 
and false nature of his companion, and the tricks 
and falsehood of thd low company into which he 
falls, or the ingenious frauds of the higher classes, 
who comprehend his mania, and attempt to humor it. 
We must not fail to notice, that the entire char- 
acter, and all the circumstances of Don Quii^ote, 
are exactly contrived, to render the contrast between 
them as strong as possible ; any change would injure 
or destroy their effect. Suppose, for instance, that 
instead of making him a feeble, poor old man, Cer- 
vantes had assigned to him great personal strength, 
had arrayed him in perfect armor, mounted him on 
a powerful war-horse, and given him an attendant 
equally well equipped, but in all other respects left 
the picture just as we now have it ; the story must 
soon have ended, for he would either have broken 
his neck against the first windmill that he encoun- 
tered, or else would have committed such terrible 
devastation among peaceable and unarmed men, 
whom he mistook for knights-errant, or among flocks 
of sheep, which he supposed to be armies, that he 
must have been destroyed as a public terror. Or, 
suppose that he had been represented in all respects 
as he now appears, excepting that he had been made 
in reality a coward, instead of the truly brave man, 
as we now have him ; the effect of this would have 
been, either to entirely destroy our interest in him. 
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as it must have defeated many of the most amusing 
incidents, or else it would have degraded the work 
to a mere farce, which would have been forgotten 
long ago. Suppose that he had been represented as 
a shrewd and calculating person, would not the 
whole character have appeared ill-contrived, disjoint- 
ed, and unnatural ? and would not the effect he now 
produces upon us have been lost for ever ? Lastly, 
we must observe, that the pictures which Cervantes 
presents to us, never degenerate into caricatures; 
there is nothing forced, u^natural, or impossible in 
any of his characters. ** Even in the midst of mad- 
ness," says an able writer, " we respect Don Quix- 
ote himself. We pity the delusion, we laugh at the 
situation, but we revere, in spite of every ludicrous 
accompaniment, and of every insane exertion, the 
noble spirit of the Castilian gentleman." So with 
his other personages ; they produce their humorous 
effect upon us, not by transcending or violating hu- 
man nature, but by their perfect and wonderful har- 
mony with it. The wit of Cervantes is never de- 
graded into farce; throughout it commands our 
respect, while it convulses us with laughter. 

The Spanish Academy, in their splendid edition 
of Don Quixote, seem to have adopted this idea ; 
for, in the numerous engravings by which the work 
is illustrated, they make no approach to caricature. 
The Don is ever represented as a forlorn and woful 
figure, yet every inch a gentleman. Never entirely 
ungraceful, and never undignified. Sancho appears 
as the rude and churlish-minded clown, but not a 
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monster ; and Rozinante, as the lean, half-starved 
jade, but never like one of those impossible horses, 
which caricature delights to portray. 

I conclude, with the remarks of the critic whom I 
have already quoted. ** In our time it is certain, 
almost all readers must be content to lose a great 
part of the delight with which Don Quixote was read 
on its first appearance. The class of works, to 
parody and ridicule which was Cervantes' first and 
most evident purpose, has long since passed into 
almost total oblivion ; and therefore a thousand 
traits of felicitous satire must needs escape the no- 
tice, even of those best able to seize the general 
Bcope^ and appreciate the general merit of the his- 
tory of the ingenious hidalgo." Mr. Southey's ad- 
mirable edition of Amadis de Gaul, and Palmerin, 
of England, have indeed revived among us some- 
thing of the once universal taste for the old and 
stately prose romances of chivalry ; but it must be 
had in mind, that Cervantes wrote his book for the 
purpose, not of satirizing these works, which are 
among the most interesting relics of the rich, fanci- 
ful, and lofly genius of the middle ages ; but of ex- 
tirpating the race of slavish imitators, who, in his 
day, were deluging all Europe, and more particularly 
Spain, with eternal caricatures of the venerable old 
romance. 
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Matanzas, November 26th, 1842. 
The voyage was eighteen days long, and we ar- 
rived here on Thanksgiving day, just at the time 
that you were probably gathering, in some joyful 
family circle, round the festive board. Think if I 
was not with you, in heart and wishes at least ! Our 
voyage was most uncomfortable. All the old sailors 
on board said, they had scarcely ever made so rough 
a passage ; and sure I am, that all my voyaging put 
together is nothing compared with it. And yet we 
had but one small gale of wind, and only two days, 
of rain ; but the voyage was excessively rough, not- 
withstanding. It constantly reminded me of an ad- 
verse game of whist ; sometimes we had a fine fair 
wind ; but just so surely we encountered a head sea, 
which prevented the vessel from making much pro- 
gress, and kept her tossing and pitching so, that 
one could hardly know his head from his feet. And 
this was like holding a good hand of cards, and hav- 
ing them all trumped. Sometimes we had smooth 
seas and head winds, so that for five whole days we 
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only made fifty miles on our course; but during 
these days, the weather was pleasant, and the sea 
calm. And this seemed to me like having such 
poor cards, that you could never get the lead, and 
therefore had no other trouble than to follow suit, 
and let your cards be taken. Sometimes we had 
dead calms, but rough seas, and the vessel rolling 
deep from side to side. 

• • • • • 

We came on shore towards night, on Thursday, 
and took lodgings at a boarding-house, kept by a 
Seiiora Palaff, a Spanish woman. I believe it is the 
best in Matanzas ; and so to give you a touch of life 
here, I will write a short description of our room. 

We are in a room, which would be fifteen feet 
square, if it were square at all ; but it is not ; nor is it 
of any shape that has a name in geometry, geology, or 
geography, so far as my researches extend. It is 
finished precisely like the interior of your coach- 
house, excepting that the fioot' is made of planed 
boards ; the walls and ceiling are of rough boards, 
with the joists and beams left bare ; and the whole 
very sumptuously whitewashed. There is one win- 
dow of glass, a great rarity in Cuba. The furniture 
consists of two beds, covered with mosquito nets, 
two washstands, two chairs, one table, and one small 
looking-glass. Everything is kept very neat, how- 
ever. The whole house is finished like our cham- 
ber. We take our meals in a large hall, which is 
very cool and pleasant. And the table is very 
neatly set, and has plenty of good things on it; to 
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which an excellent appetite enables me to do ample 
justice. 

From our chamber window we have a view of the 
hills around Matanzas, which are very picturesque ; 
covered with verdure, and dotted here and there 
with pretty white country-houses. The houses in 
Matanzas are almost all of one story. And the ar- 
rangement of the streets, with a narrow raised foot- 
walk on each side, and the long row of low houses, 
reminded me very strongly of the ruined city of 
Pompeii. I think, too, that I can discover a resem- 
blance, in the internal arrangement of these houses, 
to those of the Roman city. The kitchens ate ex- 
actly alike. 

November 30th. 
We went one afternoon, to look down upon the 
valley of Cumbre (is not that a pretty name ?) 
Mounting our horses, we began to ascend a hill, im- 
mediately after emerging from the town. After 
climbing about two miles, we found ourselves on 
a rather narrow ridge, from which the view was 
magnificent. On our right hand, the hills sloped 
gently down, for about two miles, to the bay shore, 
and we could trace the whole length of the bay, 
running in from the sea, about five or six miles, and 
the pretty picturesque tovra at its very extremity. 
Far beyond were the mountains of Camerioco, ris- 
ing into sharp peaks and pinnacles. In front, the 
hills again sloped gradually down, for a distance of 
three miles, and there lay the waters of the Gulf of 
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Mexico, a sea of ultramarine blue, meeting the ho- 
rizon. On the left hand, the hill descended almost 
precipitously, so that directly beneath our feet was 
the valley of Cumbre. You can form a very perfect 
idea of this valley, by remembering the view at 
Northampton of the meadows and Mount Holyoke. 
The valley of Cumbre has the same rich look as 
the meadows, only heightened by the tropical luxu- 
riance, and the groups of giant palm trees, scattered 
over it. Just beyond it rises the Pan of Matanzas, 
a high mountain which bounds the prospect 



Cafetal La Martha, December 8th, 1842. 

Here we are, embowered in groves of orange trees, 
and looking out of long aveniies of palms and man- 
goes, and various other fantastic plants, in which 
dame Nature has displayed her witcheries. I am 
sitting at a table, which, for the sake of the cool air, 
I have ordered to be carried out on the piazza. It 
is near to five o'clock in the afternoon, and the day- 
light will not last more than an hour longer. This 
departing hour belongs to you ; by the magical spell 
of this letter, I shall rescue it from the grasp of 
the past. In a fortnight, or three weeks, or when- 
ever the time may be, that this letter reaches you, 
you will live over again, while you read this, the 
hour which I am now living. I wish I could trans- * 
mit with it, the delightful scenery which surrounds 
me ; the balmy air I am breathing, the rich festooned 
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and glowing Terdure, which Uooms on erery side. 
We are living on a small coffee estate, about twenty 
miles from Matanzas ; an avenue, rough with grass 
and weeds, leads from the king's great road. The 
first half mile of this avenue, is rude and unshaded ; 
the next quarter of a mile rather pleasanter; and 
the last quarter overbowered by a beautiful row of 
oranges on each side. Here we are in the most per- 
fect retirement. No other house is in sight, or near 
us ; no sound of the world comes to us, except at 
matins and vespers, when the fine deep tones of 
some Spanish bell — not from church tower, but 
from the estates around us — calling the family to 
oraciones, is borne to us on the morning or evening 
breeze. 

The estate of La Martha is a pretty grove, per- 
haps half a mile square ; the undergrowth being the 
coffee tree, which is very green and pretty, about 
four feet high, and overshadowed by plantains, 
orange, lemon, mango, and palm trees. The house 
stands in the middle of the estate ; it is a neat cot- 
tage of stone, whitewashed, with piazzas all round 
it, and spacious rooms, and floors of a composition 
as hard as stone. We have plenty of horses, excel- 
lent for the saddle, and we ride every day ; and the 
beauty of the whole is, that the entire country 
around us is a perfect wilderness of paths among the 
mountains and forests, and over the plains; not 
roads, but only horse-paths, like those we used to 
delight to explore at. home — now leading, by wild 
passes, which make me think of the scenery where 
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Don Quixote met Cardenio and the beautiful Do- 
rotea — now winding under the shadow of some 
dense hedge, higher than our heads — now emerging 
upon some vast savannah, waving with sugar cane, 
or leading us by the shaded and stately avenues of 
some coffee estate, through all of which we have per- 
fect liberty to ride. I have become so strong, that a 
dozen miles' ride is nothing to me. I was in the 
saddle, almost without stopping, for two hours and 
a half, this morning. I think we might find some 
new road to explore every day, if we were to stay 
here all winter. The thermometer ranges a little 
above eighty, all the day long ; but there is always a 
fine breeze, which makes the heat easy to bear. 



Cafetal la Martha, near Limonal, Dec. 11, 1842. 

I am on a coffee estate named La Martha, about 
five miles from a village, consisting of perhaps a 
dozen huts or cottages, with a small stone church, 
this village being about twenty miles eastward of 
Matanzas. We spent nine days in that city, and a 
week ago came to this place. We intended to travel 
half the distance by water. There is a very beauti- 
ful river emptying into the bay of Matanzas, called 
the Canimai ; and it is a very common way for peo- 
ple going to Limonal to hire a boat, with four stout 
men, and row up the Canimai about a dozen miles, 
and then take carriages for Limonal. This was our 
plan, and accordingly we got up very early and made 
everything ready for our boatmen ; but to our great 
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disappointment, the owner of 'the boat came to in- 
form us that the Norther was dashing the waves so 
furiously over a sand-bar, at the mouth of the rivpr, 
that no boat could live there. As we were deter* 
mined not to stay any longer in Matanzas, we imme- 
diately set about hiring two volantes, to convey us 
and our luggage ; and in somewhat less time than is 
required to settle the North Eastern Boundary ques- 
tion, we concluded a bargain with the proprietor. 
O that my aunt Margaret's mirror could have been 
displayed to my friends at home, just at that moment, 
that they might have seen us as we started. The 
travelling party consisted of Mr. H., of Boston, Henry 
P. and myself The vol antes were each drawn by 
two horses ; one harnessed in the shafts, the other 
abreast of him, on the near side, being attached to 
the carriage by traces of preposterous length, and 
rode by the calesero. In the first volante, Mr. H. 
and I took our .places. We had a trunk tied, (not 
fastened) behind, and a large carpet bag under 
our feet. Hal took possession of the other volante, 
having a trunk behind ; and inside the carriage, be- 
side himself, was a trunk, a carpet-bag, a tin canister 
of crackers, and two hams, which we were requested 
to leave at a plantation through which we were to 
pass. Our equipages were anything but stylish; 
the caleseros were ragged and barefooted; the har- 
nesses of rope and leather, which were like the fossil of 
a harness ; and as for the steeds, the very turkey-buz- 
zards could not resist the temptation of accompany- 
ing them on the way. Off we went, like mad ; the 
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huge wheels of the vd antes passing without jolting 
us, over rocks, and through gullies, which would have 
broken the heart of a Yankee coachman. The horse 
which went in the shafts of our vol ante had an incon- 
venient propensity to go down a hill when he ought 
to have gone up, which amusing idiosyncrasy some- 
what impeded our journey, as we were obliged to 
walk up the hills ; while our Spanish vocabulary was 
much enlarged by the language addressed by the two 
caleseros to this theoretic animal between the appli- 
cation of their whips. One time,- as we were riding 
along very pleasantly, where no stone projected more 
than three feet above the road, crash went our car- 
riage all at once ; and we perceived that we had 
made a considerable descent. It was only that the 
wheel had come off. The trouble was soon over, and 
we had no other adventure, except fording a river 
where the water flowed six inches deep over the floor 
of the volante. We held up our feet, and comforted 
ourselves by thinking how much better we fared than 
Pharaoh did when he rode after the Israelites. We 
are boarding with a widow, who lives with her niece 
on a very pretty coffee estate, near Limonal. The 
quiet is delightful here — we are out of sight, and 
out of hearing, of any other house ; except, that 
sometimes the sound of the matin, or vesper bell, from 
some plantation near to us, comes sweetly along the 
breeze. It is the fashion here to hang up a large 
church bell on the estates, and to ring it morning 
and evening, when the family are supposed to say 
their prayers. The effect is delightful ; sometimes 
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we hear four or five of these fine-toned Spanish bells 
at once : the sound coming to us from different di- 
rections. We are embowered in the rich and pas- 
sionate foliage of the tropics — avenues and paths 
wind about in every direction, and afford shady walks 
even at noon-day. I have certainly seen nothing so 
beautiful as the mornings here. They have a balmy 
fi-eshness in them, which reminds one of Milton's pic- 
tures of Paradise. The sun rises amidst a drapery 
of clouds, of a soft yellowish hue, like the wings of 
the bird of Paradise, but soon comes out clear. The 
dews are like rain, absolutely drenching; and the 
drops hang on the grass and trees, as if it had been 
raining diamonds all night. The birds are singing ; 
the weather is warm — almost hot — winter seems to 
have gone a masking in the garb of young summer ; 
and the delightful air inspires a cheerfulness and 
lightness of heart, which no other climate can effect. 



Havana, Dec. 29, 1842. 

I wish you could have been with us on that beauti- 
fiil ride to see the glories of a Cuban forest — the 
road broad, and rough enough, but made a complete 
aibcMT by the overreaching trees. So far firom find- 
ing my early recollections of Cuba disappointed by 
this second visit, I am even now filled with wonder 
at the excessive beauty of the scenery, and the bril- 
liancy of the climate. It seems as if nature were pas- 
sionate in the very formation of the soil here, as well 
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as in the luxuriance of vegetation — the scenery is 
absolutely theatrical, if I may apply so feeble a word 
to so grand a thing. Hills and valleys, rivers, pre- 
cipices, and rocks and forests, seem to be grouped on 
purpose for effect, and this gladdening sun over all. 
Yet on the whole, the longer I stay here, I am more 
than ever impressed with the disgusting horrors of 
slavery ; far more than when I was here before. I 
will not enter into any details ; they would be to<j^ 
shocking to you. I have seen many things, and 
heard many things, which would have almost broken 
your heart to see and hear; and yet the cruelty of 
slavery is not what makes the deepest impression up- 
on me. What I now perceive far more than I ever 
did before, is the curse that slavery is to the whites. 
To them it seems to me more dreadful than to the 
negroes; it degrades, subdues, pollutes and deadens 
them. 

January 8, 1843. 
My early impressions of this island are not at all 
disappointed ; the country is not less beautiful nor is 
life less magnificent than my memory had painted. 
But at the same time, I have a curious feeling con- 
nected with everything here. I feel as if all was 
outside show, without any reality. The superb roads 
which branch out of the city in every direction, soon 
end in quagmires and open wastes ; and in the same 
way I feel as if the civilization would break down at 
every step. I cannot feel a confidence in anything ; 
it seems to me that the wealth and refinement which 
are before me, are only exotics blooming in hot'beds 
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on the very verge of deserts of barbarism ; every- 
thing confirms this feeling ; the very prices of things 
here seem to me only a practical joke — a masking 
which can last but little while. The rent of a hoase 
is more than the whole income of a rich man in any 
other country ; the price of provisions would be an 
infallible sign anywhere else of a prevailing famine. 
I go into a little mean-looking shop, which you might 
set bodily into your wash-house, and I judge from 
the price of two or three articles which I ask for, 
that the stock on hand in the same proportion must 
be worth the fortune of a prince. The owner seems 
to be playing at shop-keeping for his own amuse- 
ment ; asking prices only'to excite a laugh, without 
the remotest expectation of ever selling anything on 
such terms. In short, the prices of everything seem 
to me as if Jhey could only be meant for a carnival, 
and that nothing but universal ruin could ensue, if 
they were to continue . for any time. Among other 
hollow mockeries, are the poor shreds of religion 
which are left. The church has come to be despis- 
ed ; even the outward forms of religion, which exist- 
ed when I was here before, have now almost passed 
away. The monks, who thronged the streets be- 
fore, are seen no longer ; convents are suppressed, 
churches closed, ecclesiastical property thrown into 
the market. The old church of St. Francisco, the 
architecture of which I have always admired so much, 
and the enormous convent attached to it, are now 
converted into government store-houses. 
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La Recompensa, February 5, 1843. 
Dr. and Mrs. Morell are ail kindness. I have 
been a fortnight in their hospitable mansion, and 
they still urge me to stay longer. I get up at half 
past six every morning, and ride on horseback for an 
hour. There are pretty rides in every direction about 
here ; wandering away amid the forests, sometimes 
emerging into the wide open fields without fences, 
sometimes bordered by lime hedges and colonnades of 
palm-trees, with the beautiful coffee estates behind 
them. I had qui£e forgotten the beauty of the potre- 
ros or pasture grounds, till I came here this time. 
These are vast open fields, with clumps of palms or 
other trees scattered about, as in an English park, 
and perhaps in the back ground a forest, or grove of 
trees, clear of undergrowth and affording an impene- 
trable shade even at noonday. The green sward, 
however, does not compare with that of England or 
. our country, the grass being coarse, ragged and thin. 
But the palm trees give it an air of majesty and gran- 
deur. You would take one of these potreros to be 
the park and pleasure-grounds of some giant, some 
colossal race, who could not walk beneath the shades 
of our lilliputian oaks and elms. They look as if 
the Titans might have roamed in those groves, and 
rested beneath those palms. If I find that I must 
pass the next winter here, of which I have some ap- 
prehension, I shall devote the whole summer to stu- 
dying that portion of botany, or whatever the science 
is, which relates to forest trees, and spend my time 
while in the country here, in making an account of 
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the forest trees, which I consider one of the greatest 
curiosities in the island, even more so than the fruit 
trees. 

This island seems to me politically and commer- 
cially to be in a miserable condition. The govern- 
ment is growing every year more oppressive and 
more odious to the native inhabitants and the owners 
of estates. All the offices of government are given 
to the natives of old Spain, and a hungry army of 
place-holders of every degree and kind come to wring 
out all they can extort from this oppressed people. 
Every contrivance, by which money can be extorted, 
in the shape of taxes and imposts, is now resorted to. 
For instance, quite lately an edict has been publish- 
ed, requiring every male white to obtain from the 
captain of the partido or county in which he resides, 
a licencia, or permission to reside there ; thus peo- 
ple are obliged now, in 1843, to obtain a license to 
live on estates where, perhaps, they were bom and 
have lived till their old age. This license costs 
nearly two dollars for each man. If a person desires 
to pass from one country to another, he must have 
another license, which costs as much. Similar laws 
are enacted about slaves, occasioning great expense 
to their owners. Only a few weeks ago, Dr. Morell 
had loaded his carts to send the coffee crop into the 
city ; some of the carts had started, and others were 
just ready to go, when a friend arrived from the city 
with the astounding news, that a bando or edict had 
just been published, ordering that no carts should go 
upon the highway with fellies less than six inches 
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broad. The cruelty and tyranny of such an edict, does 
not appear in its whole extent at first. Such laws 
are often made in civilized countries, but they are 
always promulgated fivVe or six years before they are 
to go into effect, so that the change may be gradual, 
allowing time for old wheels to wear out before the 
new ones are required. But in this case, the wheels 
were required to be changed immediately, at a mo- 
ment's warning. This would have plunged a large 
class of poor men into utter ruin. The arrieros are 
owners of carts and oxen, and their business is to 
convey the crops of coffee and sugar into the city, 
for exportation. They are very numerous of course, 
and their whole capital is invested in these convey- 
ances ; the cost of changing their wheels would have 
ruined them. But besides this, the roads are of such 
a nature, that the broad fellies could not be dragged 
through them ; and it would have cost about as much 
as the crops were worth to transport them for any 
distance with such wheels. Here then was a despe- 
rate loss threatening the planters. Urgent remon- 
strances were made to the Governor ; and he, finding 
it a law which it was impossible to put into practice^ 
gave it up. I have mentioned this, to show you the 
kind of tyranny to which these unhappy people are 
subjected. 

February 10th. 

From the deepest abode of loneliness and silence, 
I salute you, dear M., as one who would welcome 
and hail, as I have done, this profound tetirement. 
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I am as much alone here, as I coald be in the de- 
serts of Africa. I hear the voices of man, but they 
utter no sound that wakes my reason. I listen to 
the footsteps of childhood, but for me they are 
charged with no gladness. I am far away from all 
with whom I can hold any converse, or find any 
sympathy. I came to this beautiful place, three 
weeks ago, and have passed my time very happily 
here. Three days ago. Dr. and Mrs. Morell were 
called to Havana, on urgent business ; and as I was 
at that time a little unwell, and not able to leave, 
it was settled that I should remain here as long as I 
chose, and play the hermit. Nothing could have 
been mor'fe to my taste, for a variety, than this ar- 
rangement. A few days of entire desolateness, with 
no companions, but my books and the memory of 
my friends, — no conversing, but with my own 
thoughts. So I have set up my household gods, and 
they watch over me in silence. Around me are the 
huts of the negroes ; on the green sward, the little 
swarthy scions of servitude are playing out their 
few gambols, which must soon give way to the iron 
hand of labor. ** There are his young barbarians all 
at play." 

I find myself in the very temple of solitude. I 
can hear the golden sands, as they drop in the 
glass of time. I catch the tones of that celes- 
tial music, which is never heard but in the presence 
of perfect stillness. Kind nature wooes me, with 
her thousand voices ; from the bowers of flowering 
roses, from the aromatic coffee-groves, from the 
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green and gold avenues of oranges, she comes and 
lays her gentle hands upon me, and leads me abroad 
into this, her very garden. Beautiful sights and 
sounds refresh me. She bids me see winter masked 
for the gay carnival, in the green mantle and emer* 
aids of our June ; and then she whispers the names 
of dear friends far away, and promises that I shall 
live to see them again. Think you not that I am 
happy in my solitude? How strange are the for- 
tunes which have sent me here, a lonely mariner, 
thrown on an island in the ocean of time, the sport 
of its waves ! All life is a mystery ; for our exist- 
ence is a kaleidoscope, of which we are only per- 
mitted to see the wrong end. Dimly through the 
glass we discover a few shining fragments, lying in 
a disordered heap, without shape or comeliness, — 
without design or significance. The eye of omni- 
science looks through the other extremity, and be- 
holds the perfect picture, symmetrical and graceful, 
glowing with divine hues, instinct with meaning, 
and harmonious and complete in design. We can 
do nothing to penetrate the mystery of these glitter- 
ing fragments which we see ; our lives change, as 
the picture which they form changes ; we can only 
trust shape. 



Havana, February 21, 1843. 
I am now passing my last week in Havana ; for, 
if I should return here from Jamaica, I shall em- 
bark almost immediately for New Orlemis. My 
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recollections of the island are in no way disappoint'* 
ed ; the country is not less lovely, the city not less 
picturesque, the climate, though we have had a poor 
specimen of it, not less balmy than I remembered 
it. Havana is certainly the most peculiar and odd 
place that I ever was in. 

I went this morning to look at the deserted church 
and monastery of San Francisco. When I was 
here before, it was full of monks, and all the impos- 
ing rites of the Romish religion were performed 
there. The whole establishment, church and all, 
has been seized by the government, for a sort of 
storehouse, and the monks expelled. This was no- 
thing but high-handed robbery, on a very large 
scale. The building is immense; I should say it 
covers quite as much ground as the Astor House, 
though it is not so high. The church is at least as 
large, and I should think as costly, as the New 
Trinity in New York. The steeple is very beauti- 
ful ; it has no spire, but rises up in a succession of 
square towers, finely proportioned, and graduaUy 
diminishing in size, to the height of two hundred 
feet ; the whole of solid blocks of stone. On the 
summit is a statue of the saint, of the same grey 
stone. The dome over the transept is also very 
finely proportioned, and is built of blocks of stone 
of solid masonry. I went in, and found the lower 
part occupied by boxes of sugar and bags of coffee, 
which were piled even on the floor of the church ; 
but when we mounted up one story, we found all 
filent jttid deserted. The building inside is divided 
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into several quadrangles ; long arched galleries sur- 
rounding the open court, and opening into the cells 
of the monks. It is quite magnificent from its size 
and grandeur. Innumerable stone staircases, with 
richly-carved balustrades, and broad enough for a 
palace, conduct to the various parts of the building, 
which is a perfect labyrinth, and the most romantic 
place, and would answer entirely for the scene of 
one of Mrs. Radcliff 's novels. The silence, and 
solitude, and wasteness of the place, were absolutely 
oppressive ; it seemed, at every moment, as if the 
shade of some old abbot would start out at the 
sound of the strange feet, which were profaning 
these sacred retreats. The windows, on one side, 
look out on the bay ; and one cannot help thinking 
what a pleasant life the monks must have led here. 
Picturesque is the proper word to apply to Ha- 
vana. There is nothing to see but the outside of 
things; you need no study to see this city. You 
see no genuine works of art. Architecture is pecu- 
liar, but perfectly out of rule here, except that the 
very peculiarity constitutes a style in itself, which 
is imposing and beautiful, but unknown to the art; 
and, as I have told you, I believe, in my former 
letters, there are no collections of statues or paint- 
ings, or books. For the Creoles, the native popula- 
tion of the island, I feel a mingled pity and con- 
tempt ; pity, for their circumstances, and contempt, 
for their characters. The oppressicHis of the English 
government, which brought on our war of independ- 
ence, were trifles, compared with the tyranny under 
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which these colonists are groaning. They are abso- 
lutely becoming impoverished with the taxes, as 
you may imagine, when I tell you that fourteen mil- 
lions of revenue are raised by taxes and imposts, in 
this island, annually. The population is a million 
and a half, including slaves and free blacks. The 
revenue raised by the United States, with seventeen 
millions of inhabitants, is but a little over twenty 
millions. Of the fourteen million dollars paid in 
taxes here, annually, only about three millions are 
needed for the government of the island ; all the 
rest is poured into the treasury of Spain. You will 
ask, naturally, why they do not attempt to establish 
their independence ? They are entirely unfit to do 
it ; they have not numbers, or intelligence, or 
courage enough for the task. They are cowards, 
and only fit to be slaves ; and if they could, by any 
strange accident, throw off the Spanish yoke, they 
have neither sense or virtue enough to govern them- 
selves. And in speaking of this, we have another 
beautifiil illustration of the effect of slavery. The 
number of slaves in the island^ is just as useful to 
Spain, in keeping the colonists in subjection, as a 
standing army would be. The owners of slaves 
dare not engage in any hostilities against the gov- 
ernment, because they are well aware, that the 
moment they should make any show of resistance, 
that moment would be the signal of general insur- 
rection among the blacks. So that literally the 
slaves settle up scores, by keeping their masters 
in slavery. Such is the condition of the Spanish 
Creoles. 
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Bonaire, March 13th, 1943. 
We are fast at anchor » at the island of Bonairej 
and I am going to give you a sort of journal of the 
T^^age, which certainly forms a queer episode in the 
history of my life. On Saturday, the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, I got my trunks and' bags ready, and was 
waiting only for my passport to be prepared, which 
had been ordered the day before. The captain sent 
me word that he should sail in two hours, (it being 
Uien about ten o'clock,) and, accordingly, having 
received my passport about half past eleven, I put 
my trunks into a boat, and pushed off for the ship. 
Getting out into the bay, conceive of my mortificap 
tion, disappointment, and vexation, at seeing my 
vessel sailing away, a mile from me, at least, and 
just passing the Mono Castle, in her way out. To 
give chase was perfectly hopeless; for a few mo» 
raents, I believed that she was waiting for me out- 
side, as her mainsail was thrown back. I instantly 
commenced pursuit, but in a minute afterwards she 
filed away again, and was off with a brisk wind. I 
returned very sorrowfully to the hotel ; for, having 
made up my mind to go, paid my bills, taken leave 
of my friends, and gone through the excitement 
and fatigue of getting away, it was peculiarly di^ 
agreeable to be balked in this manner. However, I 
oomforted myself as well as I could, had my trunks 
taken to my chamber again, and lay down on my 
bed, completely worn out with heat, fatigue, and 
vexation. I had not been there ten minutes, before 
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H. S. rushed into the room, exclaiming, '' Why, 
Cleveland, what are you thinking of? your ship 
is waiting for you." Without stopping to ask any 
questions, I sprang from the bed, called to the 
servant to take the trunks again, and in five mi- 
nutes more I was in a boat, with two men to pull 
the oars, and a sail hoisted, and dashing down the 
bay, leaving my host, Mr. West, to fight my battles 
with two petty custom-house officers, who came to 
the wharf after my things were in the boat, and in- 
sisted on my taking them out, to be searched. I 
had pushed off, and thus cut the Gordian knot of 
the dispute, as far as I was concerned myself. Fairly 
in the track, S. explained to me, that the captain 
of the Velasco had left word for me at the quay, 
that he was going outside of the Morro, for fear the 
wind might change, and prevent his getting out^ 
and that he would wait for me outside-; it was 
merely through S.'s kindness that I received this 
message. It took us a good hour's sailing, before 
we reached the vessel, which was hove to, a mile 
outside of the Morro. I soon transferred myself 
and luggage to the Velasco, bade farewell to S., and 
away we went, dancing over the sea, with a fine 
breeze, and all sails set. 

. No sooner had I got fairly on board, and waved 
my last farewell to S., as he returned in the boat, 
than I began to reconnoitre, with no small interest^ 
my new residence, in which at least a month was to 
be passed. I found everything extremely satisfao 
lory. There was a large cabin on deck, like the 
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Ellsworth's, only about twice as large, and a conve- 
nient state-room, with two berths in it, allotted to 
my use. A window opened into the upper berth, 
and I chose this to sleep in, using the lower as a 
bureau for my clothes. In half an hour I had ar- 
ranged my things to my mind, and set up my house- 
hold gods ; and the little state-room already began to 
have a home-like aspect. Dinner was served soon 
afler, and I found that everything was neat and well 
cooked, and that there need be no culinary apprehen- 
sions for the voyage. 

The voyage was most delightful ; no storms, no 
head winds, scarcely any calms ; the weather beau- 
tiful all the time, and with a cooling breeze, it felt 
every day like a summer's day at Nahant. The dis- 
tuice we have sailed is about two thousand miles great- 
er than it would have be^i to sail from Havana to Boe- 
tcm ; for although Bonaire is only about a thousanjl 
miles, in a direct line, from Havana, we were oblige^ 
to come a round-about way to get here ; so that w^ 
have traversed a little more than sixteen hundred miles^ 
Bonaire is to the eastwvd of Cuba, and we could not 
steer direcUy for it, because the head winds blow 
steadily from the east. We steered north, at first, 
as far as the northern point of the island of Abaca, 
keeping, part of the way, in sight of the coast of 
Florida. This brought us out of the way of the 
trade winds. Then we steered eastward, till we 
came nearly into the l(Higitude of Bonaire, when 
we directed our course southerly, sailed between 
St. I>omingo and Porto Rico, gettii^g a near view 
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of the latter, and arrived at Bonaire in a little 
less than fifteen days from the time we left Havana; 
thus making the passage in about two thirds of the 
usual time. 

When we had been out just one week, I was 
walking the deck a little after sunset, when my at- 
tention was attracted by a singular appearance in 
l^e western sky. At the first moment, my thought 
was, that it was a lunar rainbow, partly formed, but 
an instant after I saw that there were no clouds*, 
and that it could not be. It extended in a clear 
column of light, Mke the aurora, from the horizon 
to a height of about twenty degrees ; yet we watched 
it for neu*ly an hour, when it disappeared, without 
observing more than this solitary column of light 
It did not act like the aurwa, and was not in the 
right part of the heavens, being in the south-west ; 
er, as the mate expressed' it, it was about " a-beam 
ef sunset.'* It died away in the course of an hour^ 
and I thought no more of it. The next evening, lo 
the astonishment of all of us, there was the same 
bright cohimn of light ; it was higher up in the 
heavens, and we now perceived that it did not shoot 
np from the horizon, but terminated in a bright star, 
CMT ball of fire ; and we concluded, that it must be a 
comet of greater size, in appearance at least, than 
amy which had ever before visited our system. Sub- 
lime, indeed, did the mystery seem to us, of this 
iiery^ phantom of the ni^t, which had thus all sud- 
denly appeared in our firmament, unheralded by 
astronomical prt^hecies, unheard of, unexpected. 
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How impenetrable to us is its appearance; we, a 
separated tipeok of human life, cut off from all inter- 
course with men, cm a boundless sea. How I have 
longed, and now long, to break the spell -— to know 
what it is, whence it comes, and why; even the 
most vague -speculations, from men of intelligence, 
would be satisfactory to me. How I long to know 
what the astronomers -say of it — • why they did not 
know of its coming ; whether \t has ever before been 
seen, or whether it has been flying in its immeasur- 
able orbit since the creation, and has only now, for 
the first time, reached our universe, and come to 
claim a fellowship with the sun and the stars. It 
impresses me with a feeling of awe, which is in* 
creased, perhaps, by the profound ignorance in which 
I must remain for the present concerning it. There, 
nightly, it flames in the western sky, stretching far 
across the heavens, in the pathway of the stars ; 
perhaps for countless ages it has been wandering, in 
infinite space, till it has reached a solitude where 
creation ceases — a desert of systems, which is be- 
yond the reach of the most distant suns — where 
the rays from the solar system are wearied out, and 
fade into darkness, before they pierce the inconceiv- 
able distance. Perhaps it has now, for the first time, 
arrived within the genial circle of created worlds, 
and is rejoicing in their brightness. Perhaps it 
will wander again into the unfathomable abyss, .and 
continue to wander, till its next return shall witness 
the death of creation — the sun blackened in the 
firmament, the stars shooting madly from their 
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spheres, the earth shrivelled, and homed with fire, 
and the nations gathered hefore their Maker. I 
shall not be able to hear anything about it, till I 
reach Havana again. Here I can only learn that 
it was seen two nights earlier than we observed it, 
which was the 4th of March. I cannot help think- 
ing of the tumult its i^pearance will create among 
Miller's people, and the numbers it will add to his 
band ; of the consternation and amazement it will 
cause ; and I could laugh outright, to fancy the wise 
looks of the astronomers, upon whom the comet 
seems fairly to have stolen a march. 

On Sunday morning, March 12th, when I awoke, 
on looking out of my state-room I saw the land very 
near us, and before I could dress myself, I heard the 
pilot come on board, and soon after the uichor drop- 
ped. When I came upon deck, I found that the 
ship was anchored about a cable's length from the 
shore ; a long beach, resembling Nahant beach, at 
high tide, extending several miles on either hand ; 
the shore before us quite low ; and directly opposite 
our anchorage a large number of heaps of salt, of 
conical shape, about twenty feet high and of glitter- 
ing white, and two or three small huts. There 
was also near the salt-heaps a pyramid about twenty 
feet high, looking highly ornamental, and apparently 
built of salt. I asked the pilot, if that was Lot's 
wife; he very gravely assured me that it was not 
Lot's wife, but that it was placed there to indicate a 
good anchorage. After breakfast, the captain order- 
ed the jolly-boat to be lowered down and the mast 
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put in, and he and I got in to sai] up to the town, a 
distance of seven or eight miles, taking the pilot with 
us. Nothing could be more delightful than this sail ; 
the wind is never lulled here, but blows constantly 
from the east, and as the coast runs north and south, 
we of course have always affair wind, both going to 
town and returning. The boat went bounding over 
the waves, and we could see the coral reefs, and 
trees with full branches all of coral, deep down 
through the limpid waters, which, if I had not an 
infirmity of color, I should say were of a beautiful 
torquoise blue. A little more than an hour of this 
enchanting sailing brought ' us to the town, and we 
fastened our boat at a small wharf just in front of the 
Governor's house. If you remember the looks of the 
fishing village at Phillips's Beach, near Nahant, you 
can form a pretty good notion of the appearance of 
Bonaire. It consists of twenty or thirty white cot- 
tages, straggling without any order or reference to 
each other along the beach, which is entirely cover- 
ed, up to the house doors, with loose bits of white 
coral, just as the higher part of Nahant or Chelsea 
beach is covered with loose stones. There is no 
tide in this sea, so it is always high tide. The Gov- 
ernor has the finest house in the town of Bonaire. 
It is a long, two-story building, covered with white 
plaster, and quite substantial and comfortable; the 
family occupy the upper story. Adjoining the house 
is a small, low fort, mounting three or four guns, but 
destitute of men. The Governor received us polite- 
ly, and the captain made his arrangements with him 
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about loading the ship, the salt belonging to tiie 
goyernroent. His Excellency is an enormous Dutch- 
man, more than six feet high, and rather good-look- 
ing. He speaks English enough to communicate 
with us, but not enough to satisfy the demands of 
even the most unpretending grammar. After paying 
our respects to the Governor, we took a walk through 
the village. The houses are almost all of one story ; 
the better class built of composition and covered 
with plaster — the poorer ones are a sort of ozier- 
work, consisting of long poles woven together like 
a basket, and filled in with mud ; and these have 
all a high fence and gate in front, which reminded 
me very much of the descriptions of Robinson Cru- 
soe's fortifications round his hut. These houses are 
scattered about at small distances from each other, 
without the slightest attempt at order or symmetry, 
and ingenuity itself would be puzzled to trace any- 
thing like a street. We got a luncheon at the house 
of thie pilot who accompanied us. Fancy us in a 
mud cottage, seated at a table spread with salt fish, 
boiled eggs, cheese, bread, and water, making a most 
hearty meal of it ; the pilot's wife, a queer-looking 
old Dutch woman, contemplating us with great be* 
nevolence of expression, though unable to speak a 
word of our language; her daughter also in the 
room, a very pleasing and handsome girl, a litde 
taller than I am, tending upon the table, and at in- 
tervals spinning cotton thread with a true old-fasb- 
ioned distaff, such as I have seen in pictures, but 
never saw in use before; and a number of grim- 
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looking females, half Indian, and half mulatto, look- 
ing at VLs, evidently with great satisfaction. 

This island produces nothing but salt ; from the 
want of rain no crop can be raised here. There 
are plenty of goats, who browse among the hilte, 
and a few pigs, but thb inhabitants are obliged to 
depend upon Cura<;oa even for their bread. They 
have no fruits, wild or cultivated ; nothing, indeed, 
which would prevent a man from starving, as far as 
the productiveness of the soil is concerned. Yet 
the island has not a desolate look ; the hills, which 
stretch along the northern part, are very pretty and 
quite green, being overgrown with a low tree or 
bush, which flourishes here in spite of the want of 
water. In the afternoon we returned to the ship. 
It had been my intention^ to remain at the town 
while the ship was loading ; but I found that no one 
could give me a lodging, and that I should be inft* 
nitely more comfortable on board, even if I could 
have found accommodations in the town. 

15th, Monday was employed, on board ship, in 
throwing out the ballast and making everything 
ready to receive the cargo, while a number of people 
were employed on shore in getting the boats in ordeY 
and building out a little wharf from the beach. 
And when I first looked out on Tuesday morning, 
a busy scene was before me. A large gang of men 
and women had come down from the village, by the 
orders of the Governor, to help load, and were al- 
ready at work by sunrise. I went on shore, to see the 
way they manage. Two men shovel the salt, in the 
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first place, into a barrel, because it is sold by the 
barrel, and they keep an account of the number. 
As fast as it is thus measured, it is poured out upon 
the ground, and then two other men keep at work, 
shovelling it into canvas bags, which hold a little 
more than half a bushel each. As fast as each bag 
is filled, a woman takes it on her head and carries it 
down upon the wharf, where she tosses bag and all 
into a boat lying along-side. There are eighteen 
women employed thus in carrying the bags. There 
are two men in each boat ; and as soon as they have 
got in a load, they haul the boat to the ship, by 
means of a hawser, which is passed from the ship to 
the wharf As soon as they get to the ship, they 
hand the bags up, one at a time, to two other men, 
who are on a staging over the side, and they hand 
it to two more in the ship, who empty it into the 
hold, and throw the empty bags back into the boat 
which brought the salt. The boat is then hauled 
back to the wharf, and the women take the bags and 
carry them up to the salt-heap, to be filled again. 
Three or four boats are thus kept going all the time, 
so that the salt is incessantly pouring into the ship. 
The men and women employed for this work are not 
whites, neither are they negroes ; they are darker 
than mulattoes, most of them. They are of a mixed 
breed, composed of native Indians, negroes, mulat- 
toes, d&c. d&c, in all degrees. Many of the women 
are very pretty ; their features are regular, and not 
at all like the negroes — for I have not seen any 
thick lips or noses among them. They are very 
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handsomely formed too, and their skin has that same 
smoothness and polish which you noticed in Keo- 
kuck, and the othe^ Indian warriors. I have been 
on shore a good deal, for the place about here is 
very curious. I have had some delightful bathing 
here, plunging out into the sea, and riding-back on the 
comb of the waves. The salt-heaps greatly resemble 
the snow when it is hardened with a stony crust ; the 
outer shell being so hard that it has to be broken 
with a pickaxe. Behind the beach are the salt-pans. 
These are shallow pools, extending over a great 
many acres. The water deposits the salt, and evap- 
orates, leaving a crust of white salt three or four 
inches thick at the bottom of the pans. This water 
is not supplied by the sea, but from springs, which 
abound here, and is a great deal Salter than the sea* 
water, and of a deep crimson color, so that you have 
a lake of crimson before you. 

Saturday, March 18fA. The Governor invited 
the captain and me to accompany him to a planta- 
tion which he is making, in the north of the island, 
for the cultivation of the cochineal. This invitation 
was just what we wanted, as the expedition would 
take us into the higher grounds and show all the 
varieties of the island, and it was impossible to go 
without such an invitation; because the only horses in 
the island apparently belong to the Governor; at 
least it is impossible to hire any. On Thursday 
morning we got into the boat and sailed down to the 
town, and went immediately to the Governor's house. 
The horses were soon ready, and off we went^ the 
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eapiain and an old Dutch gentleman from Curapoa 
on horeebacky and his exoellency and myself in a 
qneer old rickety chaise, in shape and contrivance 
very much like those which we use at Boston. The 
road was excellent, as the soil appears to be a hard 
gravel all over the island. The whole country, as 
far as we could Bee it along the road, was covered 
with a thick growth of dwarf trees, or bushes, plen- 
teously interspersed with a species of cactus treej 
about twenty feet high, very ugly, and resembling in 
color a dead poplar. The whole tree resembles a 
gigantic candelabrum with the candles in it ; for the 
trunk grows up about four or five feet, and then 
shoots out into a dozen or twenty branches, which 
rise up perpendicularly, like the candles in the can- 
delabrum. It is entirely covered with thorns like the 
prickly pear, and appears to be of nearly the same 
consistency. I observed that the branches of this 
tree were used to make fences. After a drive of 
nearly two hours, we came in sight of the sea on the 
north side of the island, and descending the hill we 
found ourselves in one of the most extraordinary 
places I ever saw. We were on a plain raised but a 
few feet above the level of the sea, about half a mile 
wide, and stretching away to the north and south as 
far as the eye could reach. On one side it wm 
washed by the sea, which was breaking up in foam 
and spray all along the shore ; on the other side it 
was bounded by a ridge or inaccessible wall of rocks 
two hundred feet high, with here and th^re some 
large crl^;r standing out from the mass in lonely gran- 
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deur, tbe whole worn and lii^h>wed in, as* if the war 
ters of the sea bad beat against it for ages. I have 
BO doubt, from appearances, that these rocks, at 
some remote period, formed the shore of the island, 
and that (he plain we were riding over was then the 
bottom of the sea. It was a dead levd, with the ex^ 
eeption of here and there some huge rock rising up 
suddenly, and a scene of more wild and desolate 
grandeur I have scarcely ever seen. Most of the 
plain is a perfect desert, not of sand, but of gravel, 
aad small rocks lie scattered as the ocean left them 
the last time it washed over them. 

The Governor has chosen a part of this plain, 
where there appears to be some soil, for his plantar 
ticm; and he has chosen that particular spot, be- 
eause the only spring of water in the island gushes 
from the wall of rock above it. Oa a projecting 
ledge, Of shelf, paxt way up this wall, the Governor 
has built a small house, which is reached from the 
plfain by two lofty flights of steps. Near the house 
is the spring. There is a grotto, or cavern, vunning 
directly into the hill side, for a distance of twenty 
er thirty feet, and high enough foe a man to walk 
into it. At the extremity of the cavern, the water 
flows from the living rock, it runs in a smaU 
stream through the grotto, and is then c<»iducted 
into m artificial reservoir, from which it is taken to 
water the grounds. The plantation has no trees 
yet, of any size, though a number have been set 
eut. The whole plain is rolled smooth, like a iM-iek* 
kiln, and planted at intervals, all over, with tbe 
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prickly pear, or something closely resembling it. 
The grounds extend, perhaps, over forty or fifty 
acres ; and if the experiment succeeds, the cochi- 
neal will yield a revenue of forty thousand dollars 
a year. It is only a year since the operations were 
begun, however, and it will require, two more, before 
they can put th^ cochineal insect upon the plants. 
We took a luncheon at the house, and returned in 
the afternoon, quite tired out, but well pleased with 
the experiences of the day. And now we have 
taken in all the cargo, and to-night we are to sail 
for Curapoa, where we are to stop a day or two, 
just to see the lions. And this night, I feel, for 
the first time, that I am going homeward. A 
long way I have to travel, indeed ; nearly or quite 
four thousand miles, but every step is to bring me 
nearer home, and I date my return fi^om this day. 

Wednesday^ March 22(^. Once more upon the 
boundless waters. The sun is shining bright ; the 
winds are blowing firesh, and the canvass swells fi'om 
the mast, in " silent marble sails." The foam 
dashes up fi^om the bows of the ship, and falls 
around us in diamond spray. We are flying before 
the trade winds, royals set, and studding-sails alow 
and aloft, measuring the ocean, at the rate of a 
hundred and fifty miles a day. On Saturday night, 
we left Bonaire for Cura^oa, and, about eleven 
o'clock on Sunday morning, took a pilot on board, 
to conduct us into port. No sooner had we passed 
the castle, at the mouth of the bay, than we were 
boarded by people from half a dozen different boatsL 
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First were the custom-house officers, making the 
usual official visit ; then the American consul ; then 
some officer from an American ship of war, who 
came to see if we had any late papers to spare 
them : besides these were brokers and newsmong- 
ers, butchers and bakers, and candlestick-makers -. — 
id genus wane — who are ready to pounce upon 
every new coming vessel, the moment it arrives. It 
is remarked by naturalists, that no part of creation 
is destitute of animal life. In the same way, it ap- 
pears to me, that there is no condition, situation, or 
occupation, without the right sort of people to fill 
it. Thus, there is an entire class of persons, living 
in seaports, destined to blink and craw] about coming 
and departing vessels, totally different from sailors, 
and of whose very existence we should be ignorant, 
if we did not go through the experiences, such as I 
am now meeting. 

I was exceedingly pleased with Cura^oa. I can- 
not give any intelligible description of it, as the city 
is somewhat complicated in its plan; but will try 
to present some of the most remarkable features. 
In the first place, it is kept very neat, which is a 
great charm. The captain, who has been in Hol- 
land, tells me, that it looks exactly like the cities 
there, and it certainly has one purely Dutch attri- 
bute; for, like Albany, in Morse's Geography , '' the 
inhabitants are adl standing with their gable ends 
on the streets." The houses are of a light yellow 
color, with green blinds, and balconies, and the 
streets have % most picturesque look, yet entirely 
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European. I can show yoa, in the landsoape«an- 
Buals, half a dozen views of streets, which might 
stand for those in Cura^oa. There are a great 
many very fine and stately mansions, for the place 
had anciently an extensive trade, and though the 
commerce has greatly declined, there is still no out* 
ward appearance of decay, except in one very re- 
markable house which we visited. In company with 
tiie consul, we walked up a long and beautiful 
street, which runs by Uie searshore. The houses on 
the sea side of this street, are very delightftd resi<* 
d^Bnces. They stand back a good way from the 
^eet, and have neat little shady gardens in front 
Passing through the house, you find another neat 
Iktle garden, terraced upon the sea-shore ; so that 
from the back door you may toss a pebble into the 
water. The sea is tideless, and the surf thus comes 
rolling up to the garden's edge, at all times; so 
that you never have any of the disagreeable effects 
of low tide. Remember, too, that the trade wind 
is blowing always, and that these delicious gales 
sweep through the houses day and night, mdting 
the climate, though only ten degrees north of the 
equator, as cool as Nahant In this street stands a 
ruined palace, formerly the residence of the Gov- 
ernor. The building is about a hundred and fi^y 
^t l(mg, and of very handsome architecture. It 
has been deserted for about flfle^i years ; and the 
wiiMlows have fallal in, the grounds run to waste^ 
and the extensive out-buildings fyien in ruins^ 
Houses are absurdly cheap in Cura^oa. (tee of the 
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most splendid in the city, which looked to me, at 
a distance, as large as — — 's, in Beacon street, in 
perfect repair, and richly finished, was sold the 
other day for twelve hundred dollars. The hotel at 
which we staid, quite a handsome three*story build- 
ing, in the most frequented part of the city, is hired 
for two hundred and eighty dollars a year. All 
other expenses are in proportion. 

There is an establishment for invalids, about six 
miles from the city ; a neat plantation, where you 
have board, washing, and horses and carriages at 
command, for eleven dollars a week. Or, you may 
hire a good hou^ nicely furnished, and servants to 
take care of it, for nine dollars a week. A thousand 
dollars a year is a large income here ; and a man 
who possesses a hundred thousand dollars, is in 
about the relative position of a millionaire in our 
country. I have never seen anything more pictur- 
esque and beautiful, than the harbor of Cura^oa. 
The entrance is so narrow, that only one vessel can 
pass in at a time, and the bay runs back for a mile, 
not wider than the Charles River at Cambridge, 
The shores, on both sides, are low, and the city is 
built on both sides ; in fact, the bay resembles, ex- 
actly, a broad canal, cut through the middle of the 
city. All along the quay, on both sides, are very 
nice, clean, flat-bottomed boats, on purpose to con- 
vey passengers across this canal, or bay, which you 
may hire for a couple of cents. After running back 
about a mile from the sea, this narrow bay, or inlet, 
breaks through a high wall of hills : and here the 
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Bhc^es become rerj romantic, being steep, inacces- 
sible cliffs. Having forced its way through these 
clifis, it spreads oat into a beautiful inland lake, at 
least five miles wide ; its shores dotted with pretty 
country seats and plantations, and the waters so deep 
that ships of war may sail up into it. 



Harana, April 3cL 
Here I am, again, established in comfort and 
eafety, at West's hotel. We left Curapoa, the after- 
noon of the 20th of March, Monday ; and the next 
Saturday morning we came in sight of Jamaica, and 
all that day were sailing along the beautiful north- 
ern coast of that island, so near, that we could see 
plainly the neat villages and plantations, forests and 
valleys, which slope down to the water; and the 
fine chain of mountains rising behind them, their 
summits lost in the clouds. These mountains re- 
minded me very much of the Green Mountains, in 
Vermont. Another week's sailing brought us to 
Havana. We came into port yesterday afternoon, 
and, as soon as possiUe, I came on shore for my let- 
ters. Oh, what a wilderness -r- or» rather, what a 
paradise, of them I found. 



Barque Velasoo, March 26, 1843. 
It is Sunday, and as lovely a morning as ever 
l^oomed in Paradise. We are sailing westward, 
along the northern coast of Jamaica, which we have 
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had in sight ever since six o'clock yesterday morn- 
ing. The view of the island was very beautiful yes- 
terday, for we were nearer the shore than we are 
to-day, and could plainly distinguish the houses and 
villages, hills and valleys, green forests and opea 
fields. Behind the gentle slopes which came down 
to the shore, arose a chain of mountains whose peaks 
were lost in the clouds. To-day we have left these 
mountains in the dim distance ; the coast nearest to 
us is lower, and we are so far from it, that it is blue 
with the distance. When the sun goes down, we 
shall see no more than a blue speck to the eastward. 
Nothing can be more delightful than this weather. 
It is the climate of Nahant in summer. The ther« 
naometer' stands at eighty-three, but a delicious 
breeze is fanning us, so that there is no inconvenience 
from the heat. Ever since leaving home, I have 
devoted my Sundays to different objects from those 
which occupy me on the week-days ; which is parti- 
cularly agreeable in a country where there is no 
church that I can attend, and where the business and 
amusements of life go on the same as other days ; 
bat peculiarly is this difference to be observed at sea, 
where, from the dreamy kind of life one is tempted 
to lead, it is hard even to keep account of the days, 
or to remember when Sunday does come. I gene- 
rally, unless particularly interrupted, pass my Sun- 
days with my friends at home ; and happy days they 
are to me. In the first place, though at sea, I dress 
myself with care and neatness. Then, after break- 
fast, I generally read to myself the morning service 
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in the prayer-book, with the appropriate lessons for 
the day from the Bible ; and this brings me directly 
home to those I best love. For, from frequent repe* 
tition, having the service almost by heart, it is insep* 
arably associated in my mind with those who have 
heard and read it with me. Well*remembered scenes 
rise up in my thoughts, and the memory of happy 
days that have been, and happy days that are to 
come, beam gladly upon me. Besides which, it is 
pleasant to think that those dear ones who are thus 
present before me, are in reality at the same time 
employed in the same manner, and perhaps reading 
, the very words which my eye dwells upon. After 
this, I get out the letters which I have received, re- 
serving this day particularly to read them over ; this 
also as it were brings me immediately into the pre- 
sence of dear friends. ... I like, too, to write 
to my friends on Sundays ; and thus I pass the day 
very differently from the week-days. I find the ad- 
vantage in it too ; for the next day I return with 
a refreshed mind to my studies, which of course I 
have pursued with regularity ever since I left home. 
I have had a most delightftil voyage thus far. The 
weather has been perfect ; no storms, no head winds, 
no calms ; but halcyon seas and skies, and prosper- 
ous breezes. The ship is large, ahd the cabin is on 
deck, so that we have a delightful air all the time, 
day and night. I am the only passenger, and have 
the cabin pretty much to myself, besides a very com- 
fortable state-room. Everything is kept very neat ; 
and, in short, it has been the very poetry of sailing. 
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You know I am never sea-sick ; and I have been 
able to study and read to my heart's content. . . . 

I have had a delightful time to study and read 
daring the voyage, and have been able to accomplish 
a great deal. Indeed, I think that if I had no wife 
nor child, nor any dear friends, and no heart — a 
considerable accumulation of negatives to be sure — 
I would spend the next six years in making voyages 
to China and back, merely for the sake of study ; 
and so dawn upon the world at the respectable age 
of forty, the most learned of mankind ; for it seems 
to me that six years of such kind of studying as I 
have kept up on this, would put me in possession of 
all the learning of the earth, and I should probably 
at the same time enjoy the pleasure of presenting to 
the world, in my own person and attainments, a spe- 
cies of marine monster so utterly new and grotesque 
that the very ghost of Cuvier would come back upon 
the earth to study me 



Havana, April 6, 1843. 
Since my return to Havana I am more than ever 
impressed with the difference which one feels in the 
luxury of time between ship and shore. Here I am 
with nothing to do ; that is, I mean, with no busi- 
ness to absorb me, no duties to bind, no tasks to 
accomplish ; and yet every moment seems to be oc- 
cupied, and I have a sensation of hurry from morn- 
ing till night. I get no time to read or study ; and 
scarcely enough to write my letters. The fact is, it 
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is impossible to go through life as some meh are said 
to go through college, without touching. We must 
feel something of the heat, and bear away some of 
the dust of the great arena on which so many fierce 
champions are contending. During the voyage, I 
revelled in the luxury of time ; and as time is money, 
I felt immensely rich. I read a great many books, 
having been fortunate both in borrowing and buying 
a good collection. I received during the winter 
several numbers of the " New World," in two of 
which I found the greater portion of a book of Ma- 
caulay's, which interested me a good deal — " The 
Lays of Ancient Rome." I found only the introduc- 
tion, with the lay of Horatius Cocles, and the lay 
of the battle of Lake Regillus. I shall not be able 
to get the rest till I arrive in New Orleans. I was 
pleased with the introductory remarks upon the 
early Roman literature, which has perished; and 
they appeared to me correct and philosophical, 
though perhaps they exaggerate a little the value of 
that literature. I am much inclined to think, that, 
as far as literary merit is concerned, Macaulay's 
** lays" are worth more than all those ancient ballads 
put together. His poetry seemed very good and 
quite interesting. But, with all deference to the 
distinguished name of Macaulay, I will venture to 
remark, that I do not think he has conceived them 
in a very classic spirit ; they seem to me, in the sen- 
timent and spirit as well as language, to be English 
ballads written about Rome. The painting is too 
vivid and too minute. I fancy that the ancient Ro* 
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man ballads, if there ever were any, must have de- 
scribed events, not as pictures but as bas-reliefs ; with 
the simple light and shade of sculpture, not the colors 
of a fresco ; with the plain, unvaried surface, not the 
lengthened and changing perspective. However, it 
is the easiest thing in the world to make theories 
about the classic spirit, and the most difficult thing 
to attain that spirit, or even to say distinctly what it 
is ; and I am wandering beyond my depth in this 
criticism. I cannot help reflecting what a fine thing 
it is, to see a man so much engaged in state affairs 
as Macaulay undoubtedly still is, finding leisure in 
the midst of all, for these sparkling literary efforts ; 
and I certainly think that the composition of these 
lays of ancient Rome is one of the boldest attempts 
of these times — a failure is so easy, and success so 
difficult. When I read the title, I thought the whole 
was a quiz ; and I was obliged to read a long way to 
convince myself that the author would be able to 
sustain himself. 



New Orleans, April i7th, 1843. 

Here I am, once more, on the soil of my dear 
native land. I am utterly surprised to find how 
delighted I am to get here. I had no idea, that it 
could have such an effect upon me. Yesterday we 
came to the wharf, about eleven o'clock in the fore- 
noon, and in half an hour I was safely and comfort- 
ably established, in one of the best hotels I ever 
saw. It positively seemed to me as if I was in Par- 
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adise, to be once more in the land of my own lan- 
guage — to see civilized-looking streets, with side- 
walks, and carriages, such as I have seen at home. 
Yesterday was Easter. I was only disappointed in 
arriving too late to go to church ; for I had made 
all my calculations for more than a month past, in 
reference to it. But for all that, I will say that it 
was the happiest day I have passed since my departs 
ure from home, the sad 6th of November; for 
yesterday, for the first time, I had a sense of get- 
ting home ; I realized, for the first time, that I was 
to return, and be with you once more. 

Everything happened to make me leave Havana 
with a light and happy heart. In the first place, I 
got a letter from R. E., saying that he should wait 
for me in New Orleans, and would go up the river 
with me. Then I felt some misgiving about getting 
to New Orleans, even so early as the 15th of April ; 
for the steam packet, which arrived at Havana on 
the 9th, had left people sitting by their fires in 
New Orleans, on the 1st. Mr. S. tried very hard, 
to persuade me to stay longer, but I was very anx- 
ious to come ; and, having consulted several New 
Orleans' people, I found that I might reasonably run 
the risk, and so engaged my passage in the steluner 
Alabama, to leave on the 11th. But the day before 
I sailed, a vessel arrived at Havana, from here, and 
brought the news that the warm weather had set in. 
On Tuesday, at five o'clock in the afternoon, we 
sailed, or rather steamed, out of Havana bay ; and» 
to complete my satisfaction that I had decided to 
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6ome, the captain mentioned at tea, that evening, 
that the yellow fever was veiy prevalent in Havana, 
and that fourteen new cases had occurred the day 
before ; so it seemed as if I had escaped from dan- 
ger. Knowing my contempt for a steamer, and my 
dislike at a crowd of passengers at sea, you will 
wonder that I attempted to go in the steamer. I did 
so from necessity, as there was no other chance for 
a week, and I was very eager to be off. I was 
not sorry for the chance, as I thought I coul4 con- 
jecture by this passage, how I should like a passage 
to Europe in a steamer. After the spacious accom- 
modations of the Velasco, it seemed almost narrow- 
ing down to the small necessities of the tomb, when 
I had to put myself and luggage into a little state- 
room, just the size of those for two people, in our 
Providence boats. 

I got along with tolerable comfort, though the ser- 
vants were good for nothing, and the living detest- 
ably bad. I found that a steamer at sea, had no 
more power over my seasichables^ than a sailing 
vessel. I had no approach to sickness. The boat 
was crowded, and I concluded that I could stand 
anything in the way of European packets, after that. 
The passage was very long. It would have been a 
good passage to have arrived Friday evening — a 
fair one, if we had got here Saturday morning — 
Saturday evening would have been a long passage. 
Saturday morning we were in the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, having been detained all night, and a great 
part of the day before, in a fog. But the sun dis- 
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pelled it, and, by eight o'clock on Saturday morn- 
ing, we were puffing our way (m the Father of wa- 
ters. The banks were low, and the river full ; yet, 
these low, muddy banks looked beautiful to me. 
They were covered with a rich turf of white clover, 
which perfumed the river. You know they have no 
grass in Cuba ; and you cannot conceive how beau- 
tiful this seemed to me. I got, too, a breath of 
luring ; for the trees along the banks had put forth 
their foliage, within a fortnight ; and after the old 
age of summer, in Cuba, this youth of nature was 
like a glimpse of the abodes of the blest. Some 
characteristics of western population, too — for we 
saw a huge alligator crawling along the shore. Sat- 
urday night we were stopped again by fog, and did 
not get under weigh till eight in the morning, yes- 
terday. Arriving here, I find the climate not per- 
ceptibly different from that at Havana ; and, to com- 
plete my satisfaction, saw strawberries for sale in 
the market, and we had green peas for dinner ; and 
you know Dr. M . told me to keep along with the 
green peas and strawberries. 

I am happier, and feel better in health, than at 
any time since I left home. 

New Orleans, May 3. 
And now, I am sitting down to write my last from 
the Crescent City ; for next Sunday we embark in 
the steamer Missouri, for the good city of St. 
Louis. And before I go, I must give you some ac- 
count of this famous place, in the appearance and 
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comforts of which, I have been most agreeably dis- 
appointed. 

The appearance of the banks of the Mississippi, 
as we came up, in many places reminded me of the 
Delaware, where the banks are low, below Burling- 
ton ; and believe me the resemblance was delightful 
to me. There were the same homely-looking farm 
houses, with cattle about them, seeming vastly more 
comfortable than their owners; and pretty, rich 
pastures, with back-grounds of dark forests. Groves 
of live oak skirted the river along ; and I think 
them among the most beautiful trees I have ever 
seen. They are evergreens, which I did not know 
before, and resemble a gigantic apple tree. The 
leaf is small and graceful, resembling the olive 
greatly. As we approached the city, the banks of 
the river were lined with sugar plantations. Most 
of the houses on them are very pretty, and embow- 
ered in groves of live oak, magnolia, and cotton 
trees ; which last are not the tree which produces 
the cotton, but a stately, spreading, fine forest tree. 
Why it is so named, I know not. 

I can give you very easily, I think, an idea of 
New Orleans, as I approached it from below. Only 
imagine yourself going to Philadelphia, in the steam- 
boat from Burlington, and that the Delaware, at the 
spot where the city stands, instead of running 
straight, bends round into a semicircle, and you 
have a complete idea of the appearance of New 
Orleans, as you come up the river. It looks much 
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more like our northern cities than I expected ; the 
streets, shops, dwelling-houses, sidewalks, churches, 
&c., d&c, are all perfectly American in their ap- 
pearance. But what seems very strange is, that 
walking in a certain direction along any of the 
principal streets, I find myself, after passing the dis- 
tance of half a mile from my hotel, in a French 
town. The outward appearance of things has not 
perceptibly changed, except that some slight differ- 
ences in architecture may be discovered. But every 
one about me, men, women, and children, negroes 
and white, all are speaking French. The ladies 
are dressed in French style; the names of the 
streets, and the signs on the shops, are in French. I 
have changed, in fifteen minutes, from Yankee-land 
to France. The effect is strange, and almost be- 
wildering. It seems, exactly, like the changes of a 
dream. It is said, that for the amount of shipping, 
New Orleans is the second city in the world. And 
it is, certainly, a majestic sight, to see six miles of 
shipping, lying three deep, against the levee, of the 
most superb palaces of ships and steamboats. There 
are very few buildings which have a foreign look, 
and none are remarkable. Indeed, there is nothing 
remarkable in the looks of the city, except the cres- 
cent form, and the majestic river which rolls by it. 
The Mississippi is not broader at New Orleans, than 
the Delaware at Philadelphia. It looks very differ- 
ent, however, from the Delaware, or any other river 
I ever saw. In the majestic roll of its waters, it 
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impresses you with its kingly power. It has a royal 
look, of irresistible force. The banks of other 
rivers attract your attention, and form half their 
beauty ; here they are nothing — you do not think 
of them — you find enough to fill your mind in the 
waters themselves. The gem is so vast, and so 
priceless, that you forget the setting. Your head 
grows dizzy, and your heart faints, at the contem- 
plation of this awful strength ; and, as you look, the 
whirling torrents, bright and glassy through their 
very swiftness, seem to have a power to rivet and 
fascinate the eye. You can think of nothing else, 
when you stand in the presence of the Father of the 
waters. I crossed the river, yesterday, in a skiff, 
pulled by two men ; and it seemed almost a profa- 
nation to venture, in so frail a crafl, on the 
mighty stream : nothing but the noble ships, and 
these huge floating palaces of steamboats, seem 
worthy to float on its waters. 

There are some beautiful roads leading out from 
New Orleans, in a northerly direction, about seven 
or eight miles, which J have several times driven 
over, in company with M. The first is along the 
banks of a canal, and is one of the finest roads 
I ever saw, being made with shells, immense quanti- 
ties of which are found near lake Ponchartrain. 
The road is as smooth as a fine gravel avenue, and 
looks very much like those in Mr. Cushing's place, 
being almost white. On the right hand, as you go 
from the city, is the canal, and on the other side, a 
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dense forest, growing out of an impenetrable swamp. 
The canal leads to lake Ponchartrain ; so does the 
road. We coold not see the lake, till just before 
we came to it, because the country is a dead level. 
There is no such thing as a hill, for hundreds of 
miles aronnd. And I have been told that it is very 
difficult to make the natives here understand what 
kind of a thing it is. They cannot form a correct 
notion of it. Lake Ponchartrain is a magnificent 
inland sea, bounded only by the horizon. 

One morning I went with a friend, to visit the 
battle-ground. Now, as all the details of the battle 
were entirely new to me, I will take it for granted 
that they are so to you ; and proceed accordingly. 
In the first place, then, the battle was not fought at 
New Orleans, but four miles below, which I did not 
know before. Then, the British troc^ did not come 
up the Mississippi, but across the country. The 
English sailed from the Gulf of Mexico into lake 
Borgne, and then came along the canal, in their pin- 
naces, to Villere's pluitation, which is about nine 
miles from New Orleans. The people in the city 
did not know which way they would approach; 
whether by the river, or across the country; and 
were, of course, very anxious. The first that was 
known of them was, that the heads of their columns 
were seen coming up to Villere's house, on the side 
towards lake Borgne. Mr. Villere had just time to 
jump out of the window, on the other side. A horse 
haj^ned to stand at the gate, ready saddled, and 
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he sprung npon him, and rode off towards the citj, 
with the musket balls flying after him, and was the 
first to give notice of the approach of the enemj. 
The Americans then marched down four miles, and 
made an entrenchment from the river to an impene- 
trable swamp, about a mile from it ; and there the 
battle was fought. For the number of troops en- 
gaged, it was one of the most deadly that was ever 
fought. The fire of the Americans, from behind 
their entrenchments, was not in volleys, but was one 
incessant volley ; one ceaseless roll of fire. The 
British troops behaved with almost inconceivable 
courage, but they were mowed down like tbe harvest 
before tbe hand of the reaper. Some of them suc- 
ceeded in reaching the intrenchment, and one brave 
fellow even mounted upon it, but they were swept away 
instantly. Between twenty-five hundred and three 
thousand of the British were killed, while the Amer- 
icans lost but thirteen. I went with a friend of Mr. 
Villere, and breakfasted with him at his plantation. 
He is an old man, or rather past the middle age, 
now. He was very hospitable and pleasant, and 
gave us many details about the battle. His house 
was used as Packenham's head-quarters, till the day 
of the battle. In the garden, he showed us the 
graves of thirty-two British officers. Many rusty 
old cannon balls were lying about, and he told us, 
that they constantly turned them up, in ploughing in 
the plantation. I have been at no loss for occupa- 
tion and amusement since I have been here, having 
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many friends and acquaintances. Bat I shall be 
glad to leave. I long, with unspeakable desire, to 
get home, and feel that I shall never get well till I 
am at home. I shall be with jou the first week in 
June ; nearer than this I cannot say. 



THE END. 
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